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Proven Outstanding in its Class... 


ULTRA STABLE OSCILLATOR 



MODEL 101-C 


HYCON 


Hycon Eastern’s new Ultra Stable 
Oscillator is a one megacycle signal 
source of exceptional stability. It is 
useful wherever precise time meas¬ 
urements or frequency control are 
required, as in reinsertion of carrier 
in suppressed carrier systems, tele¬ 
metry, astronomical measurements, 
navigation systems, geophysics or 
other critical applications. 


^ STABILITY: I PART IN JO 9 


• FREQUENCY STABILITY: DRIFT RATE LESS THAN I PART IN 10’ 
PER DAY AFTER ONE MONTH S OPERATION. 


• FREQUENCY: I MEGACYCLE, VARIABLE OVER A RANGE OF I 
CYCLE. AVAILABLE AT OTHER FREQUENCIES ON SPECIAL ORDER. 


• CRYSTAL OVEN: STABILIZED TO BETTER THAN 0.01 °C BY TEMPER- 
ATURE-SENSITIVE RESISTANCE BRIDGE. OVEN CONTAINS NO MOV¬ 
ING PARTS. 


• DISSIPATION IN OSCILLATOR CRYSTAL: STABILIZED AT A POWER 
LEVEL tfSS THAN ONE MICROWATT. 

• 2 OUTPUTS: SINE WAVE—4 VOLTS RMS; PULSE —I VOir. 

• OUTPUT IMPEDANCE: APPROXIMATELY 250 OHMS. 



75 Cambridge Parkway Dept. H-12 Cambridge 42, Mass. 
Affiliated with HYCON MFG. COMPANY, Pasadena, California 

























































































































IF MAGNET WIRE IS YOUR PRORLEM 



... Phelps Dodge has 
the Quickest, Easiest Answer! 


► Most Complete and Up-to-Date Line of Magnet Wire in the Industry. 


► Every Type of Insulation to Meet Requirements. 

Enamel • Formvar • Sodereze" • Bondeze" • Daglas ’ • Thermaleze® 
Silicone • Paper • Cotton • Multiple Combinations 


► Available in all Sizes and Shapes—Round, Square, Rectangular... 

Over 400 Different Types! 
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CORPORATION 


INCA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 

FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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NORTHROP 
DUPLICATES 
HUMAN EAR 

For use in its 
Guided Missile Programs 

(HAWTHORNE, CALIF.) Scientists at Northrop 
Aircraft have duplicated the balance 
mechanism of the human ear in perfect¬ 
ing a highly effective “brain” unit for 
use in Northrop’s advanced guided mis¬ 
sile programs. Weighing little more 



than an ounce, it resembles the convolu¬ 
tions of the inner ear in shape. Northrop 
engineers say the new instrument is so 
sensitive that if installed at the top of 
the Washington Monument it could 
detect the vibrations created by the 
footsteps of a small child entering the 
door at the base of the edifice. 

The instrument consists of twin tubes 
of glass joined at the bottom by two 
smaller glass tubes. An electrolytic solu¬ 
tion, precisely injected by a hypodermic 
needle, covers tungsten electrodes after 
they are fused into the glass. These are 
connected to an AC Wheatstone bridge 
circuit. 

Scientists describe this sensitive de¬ 
vice as a manometer accelerometer. In 
lay terms it is known as a “flying plumb 
bob;’ because it can continuously report 
to the complex automatic guidance 
“brain” of a missile even the slightest 
course deviation. It can also be used as 
an accurate vertical-sensing device in 
military weapons and for automatic 
precision leveling in survey operations. 
It also has potential use in preparing 
seismographs of earth movements. 

At Northrop Aircraft, advanced proj¬ 
ects such as this are a constant chal¬ 
lenge to the electrical engineer’s 
ingenuity and skill. Here, far-seeing 
planning has won for Northrop the dis¬ 
tinction of being a pioneer in many 
fields of advanced engineering that 
relate to the development of supersonic 
aircraft and missiles. 
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ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERS 


If you have had engineering experience in any of the cat¬ 
egories shown below, Northrop Aircraft has an attractive 
position for you, with many benefits. Important among 
them are high compensation, challenging assignments, 
steady advancement, recognition of initiative and ability, 
and continued interest in your progress. Many outstand¬ 
ing engineering positions are offered, as follows: 

ELECTRICAL GROUP, which is responsible for the de¬ 
sign of such things as power generation and distribution 
systems, rectifiers and power converters, and auxiliary 
systems as applied to manned aircraft, guided missiles 
and ground support equipment. 

COMMUNICATIONS AND NAVIGATION GROUP, which 
is responsible for the design of C/N systems in manned 
aircraft and installation of guidance systems in missiles. 

FIRE CONTROL RADAR GROUP, which is responsible 
for the installation and application of the most advanced 
type of fire control systems in fighter-interceptor aircraft. 
The work covers the installation of the equipment and 
associated wiring; continuing liaison with equipment 
manufacturers; preparation of system analysis and re¬ 
ports; and follow up of system performance in the field 
as aircraft become operational. 

INSTRUMENT GROUP, which is responsible for the de¬ 
sign of instrument systems for manned aircraft and the 
installation of flight test instrumentation for guided 
missiles. 

There are also opportunities for draftsmen with either 
electrical or mechanical experience. 

At Northrop Aircraft you will be with a company that 
has pioneered for seventeen years in missile research 
and development. Here you can apply your skill and abil¬ 
ity on top level projects such as Northrop’s new super¬ 
sonic trainer airplane, Snark SM-62 intercontinental mis¬ 
sile. and constantly new projects. And you’ll be located 
in Northrop’s soon to be completed multi-million-dollar 
engineering and science building, today’s finest in com¬ 
fortable surroundings and newest scientific equipment. 

If you qualify for any of these representative positions, 
we invite you to contact the Manager of Engineering 
Industrial Relations, Northrop Aircraft. Inc., ORegon 
8-9111, Extension 1893, or write to: 1015 East Broadway, 
Department 4600-BB, Hawthorne, California. 



NORTHROP 

NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC., HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 

Producers of Scorpion F-89 Interceptors and Snark SM-62 Intercontinental Missiles 
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In September 1956, the laying of the pipe for 
the first long-distance commercial coal pipeline 
in the United States was completed. This unique 
pipeline—108 miles long—is capable of delivering 
150 tons of coal per hour... from the George¬ 
town, Ohio, properties of Pittsburgh Consoli¬ 
dation Coal Company to the Eastlake plant of 
The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company. 
The coal will be pumped in the form of a “slurry” 
—a 50-50 mixture of crushed coal and water. 

At Eastlake—one of the country’s most efficient 
power stations—the slurry will be delivered to 
thickeners, vacuum filters, and a battery of C-E 
Raymond Flash Drying Systems manufactured 
by Combustion Engineering. Together, these 
will remove the moisture at the rate of 36,000 
gallons per hour. The dried coal will then be 


pulverized in C-E Raymond Bowl Mills and 
burned in four mammoth Combustion boilers 
of the Controlled Circulation type, together 
capable of producing over 2,000 tons of steam 
per hour. 

Combustion’s participation in this project is 
another instance of its leadership in pioneering 
improved means for fuel utilization. Throughout 
the free world, C-E enjoys a reputation for the 
most advanced engineering in steam generation 
and related fields. Whether your steam require¬ 
ments can best be met by coal, oil, gas, or any 
of a number of special fuels—and regardless of 
the type or size of boiler you need—the C-E line 
of fuel burning and steam generating equip¬ 
ment can supply just the right installation for 
your needs. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING flt 

200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Combustion Engineering Building B-959 


STUM GENERATING UNITS; NUCLEAR REACTORS; PAPER MILL EQUIPMENT; PULVERIZERS; FUSH DRYING SYSTEMS; PRESSURE VESSELS; HOME HUTING AND COOLING UNITS; DOMESTIC WATER HUTERS; SOIL PIPE 
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Power ond distillation units 


Storage and metering 


PVP Unit and Administration Building 
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NEW CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 


Acetylene chemicals derived from high pressure synthesis are expanding 
horizons in the chemical process industries. After 14 years of research. 
General Aniline & Film Corporation developed a commercial process for 
making them, but that process called for a unique plant, unlike any hitherto 
existing in the U. S. 

The critical task of engineering and building this plant was entrusted by 
General Aniline to The Lummus Company. On stream since early this year, 
it is now producing at a multi-million pound annual rate for markets in a 
number of different fields. 

GAF’s selection of Lummus for this challenging job is significant to manage¬ 
ment generally. It underlines the fact that the engineering and construction 
of a new plant is a specialized undertaking. Its problems do not lend them¬ 
selves readily — and certainly not economically — to do-it-yourself solutions. 
They call instead for the knowledge, skills and varied experience of a top¬ 
flight engineering service. 

igineers and constructors for industry Talk with Lummus before you start your next project. 


I WMMVMf 


The new plant produces these chemicals, 
never before available in industrial 
quantities from an American facility: 

Propargyl Alcohol • Butynediol 
1,4-Butanedlol • Butyrolactone 
Pyrrolidone • Vlnylpyrrolldone 
Polyvinylpyrrolidone (PVP) 

They are used in these products: 

Blood plasma substitute • Cosmetics 
such as hair control sprays * Drugs 
Detergents • Plastics • Solvents 
Textiles 


NEW YORK • CARACAS • CHICAGO • THE HAGUE 
HOUSTON • MONTREAL • LONDON • PARIS 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY, 385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

















divisions International pioneer in nuclear 
f+n power for ship propulsion, Electric 

^*Lj Boat Division continues world 
leadership in hydrodynamics. 

For the United States Navy: The 
USS Nautilus and Seawolf, world’s 
L LJ first atomic-powered submarines. 

Under Construction: Three addi- 
'»>c* tional nuclear submarines, the 

A* ft a,,ac ^ submarine Skate (SSN 578), 
Gn the streamlined and high speed 
A - Skipjack (SSN 585), and the world’s 
'-V*! 0 largest submersible of revolutionary 
design, the twin reactor radar picket 
submarine Triton (SSR (N) 586). 

For the United States Air Force: 
Design and fabrication of actuators 
and controls for world’s largest 
ov hypersonic wind tunnel. 

Research and Development: Force 
owir r - gauges for sound and vibration 

studies, controllable pitch propellers, 
and the universal submarine 
simulator and snorkel simulator — 
an e * ectron * c ocean that creates 
all possible sea conditions. 




Financially Sound. — In his annual report (page 92) 
to the M.I.T. Corporation, Joseph J. Snyder, 2-44, Vice- 
president and Treasurer, since 1952, recorded the Inst; 
tute’s financial position as being sound, and that well 
over half of the Institute’s current revenue for academic 
operations was provided by industry and the government 
Mr. Snyder was also able to report that gifts for the past 
year (amounting to $10,387,000) exceeded those at tli 
peak of the Development Program in 1950-1951. Mi. 
Snyder received the B.S. degree from Carnegie Institute 
of Technology in 1931, and the M.B.A. degree from the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University, in 1934. He became assistant treasurer of the 
Institute on January 1, 1946, and treasurer on July ] 
1950, upon the retirement of Horace S. Ford. 


Industrial Atomic Energy. — As recorded in this issu 
(page 93) the Institute’s graduate program at Oak Ridg 
provides unusual opportunity for graduate students to 
acquire professional training in industrial operations in 
volving chemical engineering with special emphasis on 
atomic energy. The Review’s article is written by Profes 
sors J. Edward Vivian, ’39, and Robert C. Reid, ’54 
both of whom have directed the Engineering Practic 
School at Oak Ridge. 

Born in Montreal in 1913, Professor Vivian was grad 
uated in chemical engineering from McGill Universit 
in 1936. From M.I.T. he received the S.M. degree in 
chemical engineering in 1939 and the Sc.D. degree ii 
1945. He was made assistant professor in 1942 and bi 
came associate professor of chemical engineering and 
director of the School of Chemical Engineering Practic. 
in 1946. Two years later he became director of the Oak 
Ridge Engineering Practice School, and in 1956 was ap 
pointed professor of chemical engineering. 

Bom in Denver in 1924, Professor Re d was graduate; 
from the East Denver High School in 1942, and from th; 
U.S. Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point in 1945 
Purdue University awarded him the B.S. degree in 195( 
and the M.S. in 1951. In 1954 he received the Sc.D. de 
(Concluded on page 76) 


Physicists 

Engineers 

Mathematicians 


Our need for qualified 
technical people is urgent. 


Write for the Lincoln 
Laboratory folder which 
tells as much as can he told 
about our original devel¬ 
opment work. 


MIT 


Research & Development 

LINCOLN LABORATORY 

Box 28 Lexington, Mass. 

• radars • scatter communications 
computers • memory devices * solid state 




We develop special equipment and machines from ideas 
to blueprints — to prototypes to pilot plants — to 
the final product or process. Our technical staff and 
plant facilities are geared to handle the most intricate 
jobs all the way from small scale laboratory equipment 
up to contracts in excess of $1,000,000. 

Phone TWinbrook 3-6800 or write to: 


PRODUCTS, INC. 


73 POND STMT. WALTHAM 54, MASS. 

For a comprehensive summary of our work and the 
equipment we make, write for our brochure ‘‘Process 
Equipment”. 

Designers and manufacturers of 

AUTOCLAVES ■ CONDENSERS AND MEAT EXCHANGERS DISTIUATI0N 
EQUIPMENT ■ EXPERIMENTAL EQUIPMENT • EVAPORATORS JACKETED 

S^L l ;ui.. M, T E . ,, l, PIPE ' P,PE C0IIS - * MD ,EMDS ■ "e«tors • special 

MACHINERY • TANKS 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Office and laboratory 


34 contracts in the past 29 years 
for Chas. Pfizer & Co. 


Evidence of quality, low cost and speed. 

W. J. BARNEY CORPORATION 

Founded 1917 

INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 
101 Park Avenue, New York 

Alfred T. Glassett, ’20, President 
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WESTON 

PANEL INSTRUMENTS 




absorb 

SHOCK 

like a stack 
of cushions 

Components must be more than tough to stand up 
under the punishment to which ground support 
equipment is subjected. That’s why WESTON 
Ruggedized instruments are favorites for 
applications when severe shock and vibration 
are encountered ... as well as for mobile 
equipment requiring instruments that 
will continue functioning— accurately— 
through shock, vibration, moisture, or 
temperature extremes. AVAILABLE IN 
ALL REQUIRED SIZES, IN A-C, D-C, 

RF AND THERMO TYPES. For the 
complete story on Weston Ruggedized 
instruments, or on other instruments 
for panel, laboratory, production 
or servicing needs, consult your 
nearest Weston representative, or 
write Weston Electrical 
Instrument Corp., 

Newark 5, N. J. 
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DC-AC 

CHOPPERS 


For 60 Cycle Use 

Built to rigid 

commercial 

specifications. 

Twenty-two types, 
both single and 
double pole. 

Long life. 

Low noise level. 
Extreme reliability. 

Write for 
Catalog 370. 


CHOPPER 


IRNOLO INC 

ttTON ASS. 
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(Concluded from page 74) 


gree from M.I.T. He was appointed assistant professor 
in 1954, and at that time became director of the Engi¬ 
neering Practice School at Oak Ridge. He returned to 
M.I.T. this fall. 

Exceptional Youths. — Honors come to most people — 
if they come at all — too late to do them any real good. 
But, as recorded on page 97, an award recently estab 
lished as a memorial to Robert Lansing Hardy, ’53, aim 
to provide stimulus and incentive to youths of exceptional 
merit while such honors can still be an effective spur to 
professional creativeness. 

Y'isual Probe. — Few members of the Institute’s re 
search staff have made greater personal contributions, or 
have worked under more difficult conditions, than Clif 
ford M. Witcher. Blind since infancy, Dr. Witcher usee: 
his education in physics as a means for developing elec 
tromechanical sensory aids for the blind. Engineering on 
the visual probe (page 98), was completed and the first 
group of experimental units was ready for field tests when 
death came to Dr. Witcher. An obituary notice appear^ 
on page 88. Long associated with Dr. Witcher, Lamat 
Washington, Jr., assisted in seeing his article through 
production. 

Olympics Bound. — M.I.T. Sailing Master Walter C. 
Wood, ’17, emphasizes the value of sailing at the Insti¬ 
tute in his account (page 100) of the part Technology 
sailors are playing at the Olympics at Melbourne Bay 
this vear. 




GEARS 

Made to Your 
Specifications 


You and we can form a 
team—you to draw up 
the specifications; we to 
make the gears—that 
will be profitable to 
both of us. Gears of all 
types, all sizes, all ma¬ 
terials. Design-engineer¬ 
ing service available. 


Custom Gears 
Exclusively 


DIEFENDORF GEAR 
CORPORATION 

Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


DIEFENDORF 

GEARS 
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Unlocking the secrets of the universe 


Amazing TEXTILE fibers spun out of natural gas . . . 
wonder drugs squeezed from a lump of coal. . . shining 
stainless steel forged from drab, brownish earth. 

These man-made marvels—and nearly everything 
■Ise that is vital to modern living—were born in the 
minds and hands of research scientists in their search 
lor a better understanding of our world. 

Never satisfied with things as they are, the research 
scientist takes apart the raw materials of nature to cap¬ 
ture the basic “building blocks” of the universe. Then 
he rearranges and combines the pieces into new and 
better things that help improve our lives. 

Hundreds of useful products have been created 
from such basic substances as oil, natural gas, ores, air, 
and water. And the wonders yet to come, the exciting 


things of tomorrow, are being sought and found in the 
research laboratories of today. 

Research is a living thing to the people of Union 
Carbide—for it is the foundation upon which their work 
is built. The elements of the eartli are a constant chal¬ 
lenge to their insatiable curiosity and technical skills. 

STUDENTS AND STUDENT ADVISORS: Learn more about career 
opportunities with Union Carbide in Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, 
Gases, and PLASTICS. Write for “Products and Processes ’* booklet H-2. 

Union Carbide 

AND CAD BON CORPORATION 

30 EAST 42ND STREET |IH^ NEW YORK 1 7. N. Y. 
In Canada : UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED. Toronto 


- UCC’s Trade-marked Products include - 

Synthetic Organic Chemicals Prestone Anti-Freeze Eveready Flashlights and Batteries Prest-O-Lite Acetylene 
Dynel Textile Fibers Electromet Alloys and Metals HAYNES STELLITE Alloys UNION Carbide I.INDE Oxygen 

Union Carbide Silieones Bakelite, Yinylite, and Krene Plastics National Carbons CRAG Agricultural Chemicals Pyrofax Gas 
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OF THOSE DENIED COLLEGE ADMISSION ... 

,ow hi 3 h school grades 
mk f/of % , lack<>f5 P €c,f, ' c ‘ sobjecf matter 


Every one of us has the hope that his son or 
daughter may be so well prepared that the ad¬ 
missions officer will say: “Your application is 
accepted. We will look forward to seeing you in 
the fall.” But sometimes plans go amiss. 

We at General Electric have for years been 
urging youth to aim high, work hard, master 
the basic subjects, and go on to college. 

Recently, we sent a questionnaire to 100 col¬ 
lege-admissions officers. We asked: “What are 
the reasons some high-school students are ad¬ 
mitted and others rejected?” The 78 replies we 
received contained a great unanimity of opinion. 

We have summarized those replies in a book¬ 
let, Start Planning Now for Your Career; the 
illustration on this page, taken from the booklet, 
gives a clue as to its content. 


We believe that the alumnus can work for the 
best interests of his college by sending to that 
college young people prepared to receive a 
higher education. 

We further believe that our summary of 
opinions of admissions officers is so persuasively 
compelling that the boy or girl who reads it must 
ask himself whether he is choosing his courses 
wisely and getting high enough marks. 

Perhaps with this booklet in hand and sup¬ 
porting its thesis with your own experience, you 
can help persuade your child, or another child 
in whom you have an interest, to prepare against 
the day when an admissions officer will review 
his record. We invite you to write for a copy (or 
copies) to Dept. 2-119, General Electric Com¬ 
pany, Schenectady, New York. 


GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 
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ceiling: oo 

subject: propulsion 

From Mach 2 speeds to photon physics... from jet propulsion 
to nuclear-powered flight... Martin propulsion engineering prob¬ 
lems offer the widest range of challenge and opportunity in the 
aircraft industry today. 

If challenge is your dish and the sky is your limit, why not put 
this to the test? 

Contact J. M. Hollyday, Dept. TR-12, The Glenn L. Martin 
Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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Deep snow needn’t stop you! The 5500 
biting edges of the revolutionary new 
Suburbanite tread dig in deep to give 


you strong, straight-ahead pulling 
power—even on steep, snow-covered 
grades. Togo places this winter without 


delays, through snow, mud or ice, put 
a pair of Goodyear’s new Custom 
Suburbanites on your car. 


NEW GOODYEAR WINTER TIRE bites through snow, 
runs quietly on bare roads... lasts a season longer! 

Now Goodyear brings you the new 3-T Custom because it rolls quietly along cleared highways. New 
Suburbanite. New because it has a revolutionary tread because it has more miles of wear built in. See the new 
with wide, deep-digging “V-GRIP” notches and 3-T Custom Suburbanite at your dealer’s. Goodyear, 
thousands of tiny traction teeth for better grip. New Akron 16, Ohio. 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND' 


THE TECHNOLOGY REVIEW 


When the going gets slippery, this new 
winter tire’s fully “tractionized” tread 
claws into slick ice, hard-packed snow, 
gives up to 55% better traction. 


High-fidelity tests proved that new 
Custom Suburbanites are much quieter 
than old-style winter tires. On dry 
roads you roll along quietly, restfully. 


Months of extra wear! Pull through 
sei'eral winters safely and surely—3-T 
Cord body, new tread design and long- 
lived rubber mean more miles of wear. 


Suburbanite, T. M.. The Goodyear Tire 4. Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


sn 


NEW 3-T CUSTOM 
SUBURBANITE 


Look for this nearby Goodyear dealer sign for better tire values 
. . . better tire care . . . convenient credit terms 
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MJ.T. Photo 

The World at Your Finger Tips 

' Technology students have excellent opportunity to follow world events through facilities of the Boston Stein Club Map Room in 
the Charles Hayden Memorial Library, which contains this huge orographical globe, a gift from Harry H. Young, ’91 
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The Trend of Affairs 


Nobel Prize in Physics 

■ Three American physicists — including a Technol¬ 
ogy Alumnus — who worked together to develop the 
theory and practical application of transistors are 
recipients of the Nobel Prize in physics this year. 
They are John Bardeen of the University of Illinois, 
Walter H. Brattain of the Bell Telephone Labora¬ 
tories, and William Shockley, ’36, Director of the 
Shockley Laboratory of Beckman Instruments, Inc. 
All were members of the technical staff of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories when they worked on devel¬ 
opments for which the Nobel prize was awarded. 

The physics award recognizes the swift advance of 
science and technology in the relatively new and 
highly important field of solid state physics. It em¬ 
phasizes the importance of the tiny devices capable 
of performing virtually all functions of the versatile 
electron tube, such as is found in radio and television 
receivers. 

The transistor, or “transfer resistor,” is essentially 
a device for conducting electric current better in one 
direction than in the other. As such, it serves as a 
rectifier or detector; but it does much more than this. 
Because a current or voltage applied to input of the 
device may be made to appear in magnified form at 
its output, the transistor is able to function as an am¬ 
plifier and also as an oscillator. In all of these func¬ 
tions it is the first competitor to the versatile electron 
tube which, incidentally, now has half a century of 
history. 

Transistors are highly efficient — operating from a 
few dry cells in most applications — very compact, 
extremely rugged, highly reliable in operation, and 
appear to have unlimited life if operated within their 
ratings and not subjected to high humidity or tem¬ 
perature. These properties make transistors of con¬ 
siderable value in communications equipment for 
military purposes, in hearing aids, and in large-scale 
computer machines where large numbers of electronic 
operations must be carried out quickly and reliably. 

As director of transistor developments for the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Dr. Shockley has played a 
major role in developing the theory and practical ap¬ 
plication of these new electronic devices. He was 
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born in London in 1910, and received the Ph.D. de¬ 
gree in physics from M.I.T. in 1936. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the technical staff of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories from 1936 until 1955 when he resigned 
to become director of the Shockley Laboratory of 
Beckman Instruments, Inc. in Mountain View, Calif. 

Dr. Shockley is author of Electrons and Holes in 
Semiconductors with Applications to Transistor Elec¬ 
tronics published by Van Nostrand in 1950. He was 
elected a fellow of the Institute of Radio Engineers 
in 1954 and in 1952 received the Morris Liebmann 
Memorial Prize from the I.R.E. for his contributions 
to the theory and practical application of transistors. 
In January, 1953, he was awarded the Oliver E. 
Buckley Solid State Physics Prize for his important 
contribution to the advancement of knowledge in 
solid state physics. He was also awarded the Com¬ 
stock Prize by the National Academy of Sciences in 
1954. 



i\u:k Lnztiruick 


William Shockley, ’36, Walter H. Brattain, and John Bardeen 
(in usual order) who share the 1956 Nobel Prize in physics for 
development of the transistor. 
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As a result of changes in the Institute's Administration, Francis Bitter, Professor of Physics (left) becomes associate dean of 
science, as mentioned on page 85; Carl F. Floe, ’35, Professor of Metallurgy and Assistant Provost (center), has been named 
assistant chancellor; and Malcolm G. Kispert, 2-44 (right) Executive Assistant to the President, has also been named assistant 

chancellor, as recorded below. 


Assistant Chancellors 

■ Appointment of Carl F. Floe, ’35, and of Malcolm 
G. Kispert, 2—44, as Assistant Chancellors of the In¬ 
stitute was recently announced by Julius A. Stratton, 
’23, Chancellor. 

Dr. Floe is professor of metallurgy and since 1952 
has served also as assistant provost. Mr. Kispert, a 
graduate of the Course in Aeronautical Engineering, 
joined the staff of the President in 1946 to assist the 
late Karl T. Compton, and since 1952 has been execu¬ 
tive assistant to James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, President. 

In announcing these new appointments. Dr. Strat¬ 
ton said: 

The establishment of the assistant chancellorships 
marks another step in our effort to keep pace adminis¬ 
tratively with the rapid growth and expanding obliga¬ 
tions of the Institute. Both Dr. Floe and Mr. Kispert have 
had long experience in academic and administrative 
affairs at M.I.T. They have gained through this associa¬ 
tion an extraordinarily wide and intimate acquaintance 
with our Faculty and staff, and enjoy the esteem of their 
colleagues for unfailing skill and understanding in deal¬ 
ing with Institute affairs. I feel most fortunate to have 
their support in fulfilling the duties of my office. The as¬ 
sistant chancellors will share with the deans of the 
Schools and myself the task of carrying on the academic 
affairs of the Institute. 

Dr. Floe will represent me on all matters relating to 
research and will provide the necessary co-ordination 
with the vice-president for Industrial and Govermental 
Relations, and with the Division of Sponsored Research. 
I shall turn to him frequendy on matters pertaining to 
the professional schools and special projects such as new 
laboratories and other facilities. In addition, Dr. Floe 
will carry the administrative responsibility of this office 
for the Summer Session and the Library. 

Mr. Kispert will assume management of the budget of 
the Institute. In this he will work closely with the vice- 
president and treasurer to assure the most prompt and 
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effective use of these funds in the interests of the aca¬ 
demic departments. Because of his experience and fa¬ 
miliarity with student life at the Institute, I shall ask Mr. 
Kispert to provide the necessary liaison with the dean 
of students to effect proper administrative support of 
student affairs. He will also handle the administrative 
responsibility of the Chancellor’s Office for the Registrar’s 
Office and the Medical Department. 

Born in Dawson, in the Klondike Region of the 
Yukon Territory, Dr. Floe received degrees of bache¬ 
lor of science and master of science at Washington 
State College in 1930 and 1932. M.I.T. awarded him 
the degree of doctor of science in metallurgy in 1935. 
He served as an instructor in metallurgy at Washing¬ 
ton State College from 1930 to 1934 and as assistant 
professor from 1935 to 1936. In 1936 he joined the 
faculty of the University of Notre Dame and three 
years later returned to M.I.T. He became an asso¬ 
ciate professor in the Department of Metallurgy in 
1942, executive officer of the Department in 1943, and 
a full professor in 1950. 

Dr. Floe is a member of Sigma Xi, Tau Beta Pi, 
Sigma Tau, Alpha Chi Sigma, the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, the American 
Society for Metals, the Iron and Steel Institute in 
London, and the Institute of Metals in London. He 
is also a member of the University Club of New York 
and St. Botolph Club of Boston. He is married to the 
former Miss Beverly Brooks of Boston and they have 
four children. Their home is in Belmont. 

Mr. Kispert, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin P. 
Kispert of Touisset, Mass., was bom in Fall River in 
1923, attended Durfee High School in that city and 
entered M.I.T. in 1940. He enlisted in the United 
States Navy in 1942, continuing his studies in uniform 
under the V-12 unit at M.I.T., and received the de¬ 
gree of bachelor of science in February, 1944. He 
then served as an aviation engineering officer in the 
Pacific. From January to September, 1946, he took 
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graduate work in Aeronautical Engineering at M.I.T. 
and was awarded the degree of master of science in 
Aeronautical Engineering. 

Mr. Kispert is a member of the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences, Tau Beta Pi, and of the St. 
Botolph Club of Boston. He is a director of the Har¬ 
vard Ce-operative Society. He was married to Miss 
Janice McCreery of Fall River in 1944. They have 
four children, and their home is in Waban, Mass. 

Executive Assistant 

■ James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, President of the Institute, 
has announced the appointment of James G. Kelso, a 
member of the Faculty, as his executive assistant. Dr. 
Kelso succeeds Malcolm G. Kispert, 2—44, recently 
appointed Assistant Chancellor. In announcing this 
appointment. Dr. Killian said: 

Because of his broad experience in the academic field 
and in dealing with students, with industry, with gov¬ 
ernment and with research agencies, Dr. Kelso is par¬ 
ticularly fitted to assist in the multiplicity of matters 
coming up in the President’s Office. His service to the 
Institute has been very important and I shall continue 
to rely upon him. 

A native of Worcester, N.Y., Dr. Kelso attended 
Dartmouth College and was awarded A.M. and Ph.D. 
degrees by Harvard University for graduate study in 
American history. He served as a paratrooper during 
World War II, entering the Army as a private in 1941 
and being discharged in 1946 as a lieutenant colonel. 
He made jumps in Sicily, Normandy, Holland, and 
Germany, holds eight battle stars, and was awarded 
the silver star for gallantry in action. Portrait illus¬ 
tration of Dr. Kelso appears on page 86. 

Dr. Kelso joined the M.I.T. Faculty, to teach his¬ 
tory, in 1948 and holds the rank of assistant professor. 
He became associate placement officer in 1955, taking 
the responsibility for guidance of industry and of stu¬ 
dents in the difficult field of attempting to supply 
engineers and scientists to meet the crucial demand. 
Last July he became placement officer, in charge of 
an office which took over the responsibility for place¬ 
ment of Alumni as well as students. 

Dr. Kelso is married to the former Miss Dorothy 
Honiss of West Hartford, Conn. They live in Win¬ 
chester and have two children. 

Associate Dean of Science 

■ Appointment of Professor Francis Bitter as Asso¬ 
ciate Dean of the School of Science at the Institute 
was announced in October by George R. Harrison, 
Dean of the School. Professor Bitter is internationally 
noted for his application of modern physics and 
atomic structure to the understanding of the mechani¬ 
cal and magnetic properties of metals, and to the un¬ 
raveling of nuclear structure by means of spectros¬ 
copy. In making the announcement. Dean Harrison 
said: 

The School of Science is especially fortunate in ob¬ 
taining as its associate dean a person of Professor Bitter’s 
talents and experience in the improvement of under¬ 
graduate education, as well as in the proper balancing of 
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On the Horizon 

January 30, 1957 — Midwinter Meeting of the 
Alumni Association. Walker Memorial, M.I.T. 
Campus. (Dinner 6:00 p.m. Reservations 
should be made through Alumni Office, Room 
1-280, M.I.T.) 

February 2, 1957 — 9th M.I.T. Alumni Regional 
Conference, Tulsa, Okla. Theme: “Conference 
on Engineering and Science — M.I.T.’s Salute 
to Oklahoma’s Golden Jubilee.” Speakers: 
President Killian; Deans E. P. Brooks, T7, and 
George R. Harrison; Professors Warren K. 
Lewis, ’05, Robert R. Shrock, John G. Trump, 
’33, and Jerrold R. Zacharias. (For further in¬ 
formation, consult Barrett B. Russell, 3d, '43, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, 1811 
South Baltimore Avenue, Tulsa 19, Okla.) 

February 16,1957 — 10th M.I.T. Alumni Regional 
Conference, Chicago, Ill. Speakers: President 
Killian; Deans E. P. Brooks, ’17, and Pietro 
Belluschi; Professors Walter G. Whitman, ’17, 
and John E. Arnold, ’40. (For further informa¬ 
tion, consult John R. Kirkpatrick, ’48, Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., 9 South Clinton Street, Chicago 6, 
Ill.) 

February 22-25,1957 - “M.I.T. Week End in Ha¬ 
vana,” M.I.T. Club of Cuba. (For reservations, 
consult Antonio Helier Rodriguez, ’21, Con¬ 
cordia 61, Havana, Cuba.) 

March 14-16, 1957 — 9th Annual Fiesta, M.I.T. 
Club of Mexico, Mexico City, D.F. (For reser¬ 
vations consult Clarence M. Cornish, ’24, Mar- 
garitas 139, Villa Obregon, Mexico 20, D.F., 
Mexico.) 

June 10, 1957 — 23d Alumni Day, 1957, M.I.T. 
Campus in Cambridge. 


this in relation to graduate education and to research. 
He has in the past few years made signal contributions 
to the freshman and sophomore teaching of physics at 
the Institute. With the science department heads and 
others who are working continually on the improvement 
of educational methods, Dean Bitter can be expected to 
make further outstanding contributions. 

Dr. Bitter came to M.I.T. as a member of the teach¬ 
ing staff in 1934, and has been a full professor in the 
Physics Department since 1951. He is the son of the 
distinguished American artist, the late Karl Bitter. 
His wife, Ratan Devi, a singer, is well known in mu¬ 
sical circles for her interpretation of the music and 
spirit of India. 

Born in Weehawken, N.J., on July 22,1902, Dr. Bit¬ 
ter attended Columbia University, where he was 
graduated in 1924 with the degree of bachelor of sci¬ 
ence. After further study, including a year in Berlin, 
he was awarded the Ph.D. degree by Columbia in 
1928. After two more years of study and research, in 
which he specialized in the theory of magnetism at 
Princeton University and California Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, he joined the staff of the Research Depart¬ 
ment of Westinghouse Electric Company. 

Dean and Mrs. Bitter make their home at 44 Gerry’s 
Landing in Cambridge. 
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M.l.T I'/ioIim 

Promotions liave recently been announced for: James G. Kelso (left) who leaves his post as placement officer to become execu¬ 
tive assistant to President Killian; Joe Jefferson (center) who becomes placement officer; and W. Van Alan Clark, Jr., '42 (right) 
recently named assistant dean of the School of Industrial Management. 


Assistant Dean 

■ Appointment of Associate Professor William Van 
Alan Clark, Jr., ’42, as Assistant Dean of the School 
of Industrial Management at the Institute was an¬ 
nounced this fall by Dean E. P. Brooks, ’17. 

Dean Clark received his B.A. from Williams Col¬ 
lege in 1941 and his master’s degree in Business and 
Engineering Administration at M.l.T. in 1942. He 
served as gunnery and torpedo officer in the U.S. 
Navy from 1942 to 1946. He has been a member of 
the Faculty of M.l.T. since 1946, being first appointed 
as an instructor in the Department of Business and 
Engineering Administration. He became an assistant 
professor in 1947 and in 1953 was made an associate 
professor. 

In his new post, Dean Clark will continue as chair¬ 
man of the Undergraduate Committee of the School 
of Industrial Management and will assist the Dean in 
the development programs of the School. 

Dean Clark has been active in the Society for the 
Advancement of Management and the American Ma¬ 
terial Handling Society and is a director of a number 
of companies. He has taken active part in civic affairs 
in his home community of Lincoln, Mass. He and 
Mrs. Clark, the former Mary Harris, are the parents 
of five children. 

Placement Office 

■ Consolidation of all M.l.T. placement activities in 
a single office was announced during the summer by 
Admiral Edward L. Cochrane, ’20, M.l.T. Vice-presi¬ 
dent for Industrial and Governmental Belations. 

Joe Jefferson, formerly Assistant Director of Stu¬ 
dent Aid, has been appointed placement officer in 
charge of the new office. He succeeds James G. Kelso 
who has been appointed executive assistant to Presi¬ 
dent Killian. Mrs. Evelyn B. Yates has been named 
associate placement officer, and Mrs. Mary D. Howe, 


assistant placement officer. Mrs. Yates and Mrs. Howe 
have served with distinction in important posts in the 
Alumni Placement Office. 

“The purpose of the consolidated office,” said Ad¬ 
miral Cochrane, “is to give better continuity, from 
graduation to retirement, to our services in placement 
planning for M.l.T. men. The new consolidated office 
should also help M.l.T. serve the interests of industry 
and government more effectively.” 

Student and alumni placement at M.l.T. were for¬ 
merly conducted in two separate offices under the di¬ 
rection of the late Nathaniel McL. Sage, T3, who 
until his death last May had served as both placement 
officer and director of the Office of Sponsored Re¬ 
search at M.l.T. 

Admiral Cochrane reported that for the first time 
the number of companies and governmental agencies 
that sent recruiting teams to M.l.T. last year ex¬ 
ceeded 800. 

Mr. Jefferson, the new placement officer, was born 
in New York and was graduated from Columbia Uni¬ 
versity in 1947. He served in the business training 
program of General Electric Company, was assistant 
director of the Ottilie Home for Children in Jamaica, 
N.Y., was director of the Big Brother Camp in New 
York, and then was a staff assistant of the College 
Entrance Examination Board in New York. He came 
to M.l.T. in 1954 as assistant to the Director of Ad¬ 
missions and became assistant director of student aid 
later that year. Mr. Jefferson and his wife, the former 
Miss Shirley Cushman of Auburn, Maine, live in Lex¬ 
ington. They have three children. 

Mrs. Yates, who is a native of Phillips, Maine, grew 
up in Berlin, N.H. A graduate of Wellesley College, 
she worked in the Placement Office there before be¬ 
coming alumni placement officer at M.l.T. in 1942. 

Mrs. Howe was bom in Dorchester, Mass., and was 
educated in the Boston public schools. She took her 
A.B. and A.M. degrees at Radcliffe and has been as¬ 
sistant alumni placement officer at M.l.T. since 1954. 
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Twenty-five Years Ago This Month . . . 

■ Despite the ever-deepening effects of the great de¬ 
pression,® the Institute approached the Christmas 
season of 1931 heartened by the fiscal report of Treas¬ 
urer Everett Morss, ’85, covering 1930-1931, and the 
official registration figures of Registrar Joseph C. Mac¬ 
Kinnon, T3, for 1931-1932. 

Mr. Morss reported that on the previous June 30 
the book values of the Institute’s “land, buildings, and 
equipment” and its “endowment funds” were re¬ 
corded, respectively, as being $14,682,737 and 
$33,821,588. Moreover, during 1930-1931 net income 
had passed the two and three-quarter million mark 
for the first time, being $2,880,131, while net expense 
had exceeded net income only by $37,907. 

Mr. MacKinnon’s census, made as of November 1, 
was equally reassuring in that he found the total stu¬ 
dent body to number 3,188, only 21 less than a year 
before. There was to be noted a welcome increase of 
49 (10 per cent) in the number of graduate students 
compared with November, 1930, but there was also 
ominous cause for concern because of a decrease of 
107 (14.7 per cent) in the number of entering fresh¬ 
men. There were only 630 entering as the Class of 
1935 compared with 737 who had started the year be¬ 
fore as the Class of 1934. 

. . . Answers received from 1,344 Alumni replying 
to a questionnaire addressed to approximately 2,500 
readers of The Review disclosed that their average 
salary was $7,073 and their average annual income 
from investments was $5,836. Of the 1,344 Alumni, 
654 (49 per cent) who were under 36 years of age re¬ 
ported a salary average of $4,001; 513 (37 per cent) 

• It was a time when notice was given in The Review’s 
advertising columns that the 23 hotels comprising the United 
chain offered “room rates reduced 10% to 30%” and the Shelton 
in New York quoted “$4.00 per day double with bath”; when 
a “delightful cabin” to Europe on the S.S. Leviathan of the 
U.S. Lines, current queenship of the Atlantic, was open at 
“$122.50 (up) Tourist Class”; and when one could buy a 
tuxedo as low as $45 at the Coop, or an ordinary suit as low 
as $35! 



M.I.T. thino 


The George Eastman Research Laboratories (Building 6) under 
construction 25 t/ears ago during the autumn of 1931. At the 
left: the recently completed Spectroscopic Laboratory, in its 
specifications so vibration-free “that a large metal mirror sus¬ 
pended at the end of a lever 35 feet long is not expected to 
quiver so much as one-25,000th of an inch.” At the upper 
right: the running track subsequently removed to the west of 
Massachusetts Avenue to make room for the Alumni Pool 
in 1940. 

aged 36 to 55 reported $10,394; and 177 (14 per cent) 
aged over 55 reported $11,751. 

. . . Congratulations were being extended to Brad¬ 
ley Stoughton, ’96, and Samuel G. Porter, ’03, upon 
their elections to the presidencies of the American 
Electrochemical Society and the Engineering Insti¬ 
tute of Canada; and to two members of the Class of 
1916, Thomas D’A. Brophy and Robert E. Wilson, 
upon their becoming, respectively, vice-president of 
Kenyon and Eckhardt and a director of the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana. 

... It was reported in The Review for December, 
1931, that “the new underpass is now nearing com¬ 
pletion at the juncture of Memorial Drive and Massa¬ 
chusetts Avenue.” 


Prize for Straight “A” 

■ A young Connecticut student, who was the only 
freshman to receive a straight “A” average at the In¬ 
stitute last year, received M.I.T.’s first Borden Fresh¬ 
man prize for scholarly achievement this fall. He is 
Hayward R. Alker, Jr., ’59, of Greenwich, Conn., 
shown at the right, who was also the top student each 
of the three years he attended the Brunswick School 
in Greenwich. A letter man in baseball at Brunswick, 
he was also active in debating and a member of the 
Glee Club. 

The Borden Freshman Prize which Alker received 
is to be awarded annually at M.I.T. and is sponsored 
by the Borden Company Foundation “to emphasize 
the importance of good scholarship.” It was presented 
by Charles N. Satterfield, ’43, Associate Professor of 
Chemical Engineering and chairman of the Faculty’s 
Freshman Advisory Council, at the first all-student 
convocation of the current year on September 26. 
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Season’s First Council Meeting 

■ The 319th meeting of the Alumni Council (the first 
of the current school year) was held on the evening 
of Monday, October 29, at the M.I.T. Faculty Club 
in the Sloan Building. Theodore T. Miller, ’22, Presi¬ 
dent of the Alumni Association, presided at this meet¬ 
ing which was attended by 161 members and guests. 
Each Council member was presented with a folder 
containing an advance copy of President Killian’s 
Annual Report to the Corporation, a report on the 
Alumni Fund Conference (summarized on pages 24 
and 25 of the November, 1956, issue of The Review), 
and a mimeographed roster of the proposed member¬ 
ship of the Alumni Council for the coming year. 

Items of business at this dinner meeting included 
a report by Edwin D. Ryer, ’20, chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on Audit and Budget, that the Association’s 
accounts had been examined during the summer and 
the audit had been approved by his committee. 
Avery H. Stanton, ’25, chairman of the Alumni Fund 
Board, reported on the Alumni Fund Conference 
held at M.I.T. on September 7 and 8, and expressed 
the hope that this year the Council would be the first 
alumni group to obtain 100 per cent participation in 
the Alumni Fund. 

As Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, Donald 
P. Severance, ’38, reported that nine changes in class 
affiliation had recently been approved; that since 
June 15, visits to 30 M.I.T. Clubs have been made by 
17 members of the M.I.T. staff and officers of the 
Alumni Association; that the Association’s budget for 
the fiscal year 1955-1956 was $67,053 and that in¬ 
come from The Review was sufficient to cover a 
deficit of $1,619, turn over $5,000 to the Alumni 
Fund, and add an additional amount to the Alumni 
Reserve Fund; that net cost to the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion for the 1956 Alumni Day was $3,866.71 com¬ 
pared to $3,524 in 1955 and $5,140 in 1954. Mr. 
Severance also submitted for vote of the Council the 
names of Class Representatives, Club Representa¬ 
tives, and new Associates to serve on the Council, 
and personnel of a committee on observance of the 
Institute’s 100th anniversary. He also submitted 
names of 30 new nominations and 20 renominations 
of Alumni to serve on Visiting Committees. In accept¬ 
ing the Secretary’s report, all committee personnel 
were elected for the specified terms of office by the 
Council. 

Ernest C. Crocker, T4, presented the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions for the late Chester A. 
Comey, T4, a former member of the Council, which 
report was accepted by a silent rising vote. 

President Miller forecast that more and more Tech¬ 
nology Alumni would have an opportunity to partici¬ 
pate in worth-while projects of the Association, some 
of direct benefit to the Institute and the Association 
and others on a scale transcending M.I.T. He ex¬ 
pressed the hope that the Alumni Council would be¬ 
come increasingly a Council of action and stated that 
Council members would soon see, initiated in the 
Cambridge area, some of the projects being encour¬ 
aged in areas where there are M.I.T. Clubs. At the 
conclusion of these remarks, President Miller called 
(Concluded on page 116) 


Clifford M. Witcher: 1914-1956 

■ Clifford M. Witcher, Director of the Sensory Aids 
Project of the Research Laboratory of Electronics, 
died at his home in Belmont, Mass., on October 6. He 
was 42 years old. Dr. Witcher, blind since infancy 
and long a devoted research scientist working on aids 
for the blind, had just completed his latest invention, 
an electronic Audible Vision Probe. The first 50 
probes were recently manufactured and delivered to 
the American Foundation for the Blind in New \ork 
for distribution and testing. The fight-sensitive probe, 
of fountain-pen size, generates to a hearing-aid type 
earphone a tone which varies in pitch with the de¬ 
gree of light and shade encountered by the instru¬ 
ment. This device, which is as effective for reading 
electrical meters or operating switchboards as for lo¬ 
cating doors and windows or determining margins 
and letterheads on stationery, was perfected by Dr. 
Witcher during three of his five years on the M.I.T. 
research staff. 

A native of Atlanta, Georgia, Dr. Witcher earned 
the degrees of bachelor of science at Georgia Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, master of arts at Emory Univer¬ 
sity, and doctor of philosophy at Columbia Univer¬ 
sity. Before his M.I.T. appointment, he conducted 
radar research at the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
from 1943-1946, sensory aid research for the Haskins 
Laboratories from 1946-1947, and general research 
on appliances for the blind for the American Founda¬ 
tion for the Blind from 1947-1951. In addition to his 
“Symposium on Blindness,” Dr. Witcher was the 
author of numerous technical articles and papers. 

Choral Society Scores European Success 

■ The M.I.T. Choral Society stormed the bastions of 
great music in Germany this summer, and ovations 
were almost universal. There were some catcalls too, 
and the 62 singers are still laughing about this. 

According to Billy H. Burdine, ’52, President of 
the Society, the one time during the 21 day tour 
when the audience did not respond to a concert 
with unanimous acclaim was at the Festival of 
Contemporary Music at Darmstadt, which happens 
to be the location of a summer school of extreme 
musical modernists. 

Now Stravinsky is generally regarded as about 
as modern as any composer. His “Mass,” which the 
M.I.T. singers presented at Darmstadt, was written 
only eight years ago. But a few young composers 
and students in the audience — members of the 
extreme 12-tone school of modem composition and 
in violent disagreement with Stravinsky — began 
hooting and whistling as soon as the “Mass” had 
been concluded. 

The rest of the audience and the Darmstadt press 
were very indignant about this discourteous demon¬ 
stration. The touring group from M.I.T. thought it 
was funny. 

But to most Germans, to whpm Haydn and Mozart 
are almost sacred, the Choral Society sang Mozart 
and Haydn, as well as Stravinsky and Honegger, 
with great musicianship. 

(Continued on page 108 ) 
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Individuals Noteworthy 

■ Featured in the autumn news have been the 21 pro¬ 
motions, elections, or appointments cited below: 

Henry R. Kurth, ’21, as Vice-president, Boston Edi¬ 
son Company . . . Bernard L. Chapin, ’23, as Presi¬ 
dent, New England Carbide Tool Company, Inc. . . . 
Walter F. Munford, ’23, as Assistant Executive Vice- 
president, United States Steel Corporation; 

James H. Doolittle, ’23, as chairman, National Ad¬ 
visory Committee for Aeronautics (succeeding Jerome 
C. Hunsaker, T2, who served as chairman 1941-1956) 

. . . Antonio Rosado, Jr., ’24, as President, Cuban 
Telephone Company . . . Marshall N. Waterman, ’24, 
as President, Illuminating Engineering Society; 

Bernard E. Groenewold, ’25, as President, Explora¬ 
tion Drilling and Oil Company, Tulsa, Okla. . . . 
Arthur J. Connell, ’27, as Vice-president, Stone and 
Webster Engineering Corporation . . . Jos6 D. 
Domingu6z, ’27, as President, Puerto Rico Telephone 
Company; 

Joseph K. Roberts, ’28, as Vice-president in Charge 
of Research and Development, Standard Oil Com¬ 
pany of Indiana . . . Bruce E. Sherrill, ’28, as Presi¬ 
dent, Daugherty Company, Inc., Youngstown, Ohio 
. . . Allan Intriligator, ’30, as President, Mandel 
Brothers, Chicago; 

Joseph R. Stevens, ’30, as Executive Vice-president, 
J. T. Baker Chemical Company . . . Robert C. Gun- 
ness, ’34, as Executive Vice-president, Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana . . . W. Gardner Barker, ’37, as 
Vice-president, Thomas J. Lipton, Inc.; 

Edward C. Peterson, ’37, as Vice-president, Rolling 
Mill Equipment Division, Birdsboro Steel Foundry 
and Machine Company . . . Nicholas H. Wheless, 
Jr., ’38, as President, Wheless Drilling Company, 
Shreveport, La... . Thomas F. Creamer, ’40, as Vice- 
president, The First National City Bank of New York; 

Howard O. McMahon, ’41, as Vice-president, 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. . . . George J. Schwartz, ’42, 
as Vice-president and General Manager, Doelcam Di¬ 
vision, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 
. . . Dr. James M. Faulkner, Institute Medical Di¬ 
rector, as a member of the National Board of Medical 
Examiners. 

■ Special honors came these past months to William 
Shockley, ’36 (see page 83) and the 11 other Alumni 
enumerated below: 

To Donald W. Douglas, ’14, the 1956 annual award 
of the National Defense Transportation Association 
to “the person who has made the most outstanding 
contribution to military transportation in the preced¬ 
ing year” . . . Kenneth E. Bell, ’17, the Order of 
Cedars, Officer Grade, by the Government of Leba¬ 
non . . . Barnett F. Dodge, ’17, an honorary doc¬ 
torate of science, by Worcester Polytechnic Institute; 

To Walter J. Hamburger, ’21, the Olney Medal, by 
the American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, awarded annually “to a citizen of the United 
States, for outstanding achievement in the field of tex¬ 
tile chemistry, including the development of chemical 
agents or chemical processes used in the manufacture 
of textiles, or methods for their evaluation” . . . 
Frederick S. Blackall, Jr., ’22, the Howard Coonley 
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In addition to President and Mrs. Killian, those at the chris¬ 
tening of the new shell included (left to right): Carl A. Boe- 
decker, ’58, Frank J. Bielsik, ’58, William C. Bowman, ‘57, 
Irving L. Weinman, ’59, Paul II. Rothschild, ’58, Jack R. 
L’Hommedieu, ’57, William N. Latham, ’58, Walter W. Wiech- 
mann, ‘58, and H. Richard Blieden, ‘57. 

“The Liz” 

■ A new Technology racing shell was launched in 
the Charles River after christening ceremonies at the 
Tech Boathouse on October 18. The new shell comes 
to the M.I.T. crew as a result of literary efforts ex¬ 
hibited by James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, President. As a 
result of an article in LIFE magazine last spring, Dr. 
Killian received a check which he promptly turned 
over to the M.I.T. Athletic Association. 

In accepting the check on behalf of the Athletic 
Association, M.I.T. Athletic Director Richard L. 
Balch stated: 

“The M.I.T.A.A. decided to use it for an eight- 
oared crew shell. It will be named in honor of the 
president’s wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Parks Killian.” 

After appropriate christening ceremonies by Presi¬ 
dent Killian, the new shell which has been nicknamed 
“The Liz” (as can probably be seen on the illustration 
above) was launched about sunset on October 18. 


Medal, by the American Standards Association . . . 
Oscar H. Horovitz, ’22, his 22d prize won in national 
or international cinema competitions, for his Belo 
Horizonte, selected as one of the best 10 amateur 
films in the 1956 International Cinema Competition; 

To Samuel I. Zack, ’22, the James Laurie Prize, by 
the American Society of Civil Engineers . . . John 
E. Burchard, ’23, an honorary doctorate of architec¬ 
ture, by the University of Michigan . . . Frederick 
E. Terman, ’24, its first Member-for-Life Medal, by 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers . . . 
Clarence Renshaw, Jr., ’32, a second Legion of Merit 
Medal with Oak Leaf Cluster; 

To William A. Baker, ’34, for being naval architect 
of the second Mayflower — the historically accurate 
full-scale replica of its Seventeenth Century predeces¬ 
sor — now fitting-out at the Stuart Upham shipyards 
of Brixham, England, from whence it is destined to 
sail next April on a two-months’ maiden voyage to its 
permanent home port in the United States. 
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Regional Fund Director 

■ The appointment of Joseph E. Conrad to be Re¬ 
gional Director of the Alumni Fund at the Institute 
was recently announced by Avery H. Stanton, ’25, 
chairman of the Alumni Fund Board. 

Mr. Stanton explained that in this new assignment 
Mr. Conrad will assist Henry B. Kane, ’24, Director 
of the Alumni Fund, in developing a regional organi¬ 
zation to supplement the long-standing class organiza¬ 
tions for reaching M.I.T. Alumni in behalf of the 
Fund. 

“We are confident that this broadened activity in 
the M.I.T. Alumni Fund headquarters will make pos¬ 
sible still further increases in the Fund’s effectiveness 
in the coming years,” Mr. Stanton said in making the 
announcement. He pointed out that M.I.T.’s Alumni 
Fund, which last year received contributions of over 
$576,000, is now the seventh largest Alumni Fund in 
the United States. 

Mr. Conrad attended the public schools of Middle- 
town, Ohio, and is a graduate in business administra¬ 
tion from the Ohio State University (1952) where he 
was a member of Phi Delta Theta fraternity. 

After his graduation in 1952, Mr. Conrad became 
field secretary of the Ohio State University Alumni 
Association. He was appointed executive secretary of 
the M.I.T. Club of New York in March, 1955, and in 
this capacity he had principal responsibility for 
organizing the Club’s new permanent quarters in the 
Hotel Chatham. 


M.I.T. Television Director 

■ Appointment of Volta Torrey, former editor of 
Papular Science Monthly, as director of television for 
M.I.T., was announced recently by Francis E. Wylie, 
Director of Public Relations. Mr. Torrey will have 
charge of M.I.T. programs, such as “The Science Re¬ 
porter,” on WGBH-TV and other Institute activities 
in television, radio, and motion pictures. 

Former president of the National Association of 
Science Writers and a member of the Aviation Writers 
Association, Mr. Torrey has written extensively for 
newspapers and magazines, has covered many events, 
such as the Bikini and Las Vegas atomic bomb tests, 
and helped prepare the report of the U.S. Strategic 
Bombing Survey. He has taught science writing and 
magazine editing at New York University. 

A native of Eddyville, Iowa, Mr. Torrey is a grad¬ 
uate of the University of Nebraska and did graduate 
work at the University of Chicago. He was a Nieman 
fellow at Harvard University in 1939-1940. 

Mr. Torrey served as assistant telegraph editor of 
the Chicago Tribune, night editor and Sunday editor 
of the Omaha World-Tribune, copyreader for the New 
York Herald-Tribune, news review editor of the Asso¬ 
ciated Press, and assistant managing editor of PM. 

In 1945 Mr. Torrey went to Popular Science as an 
associate editor and became managing editor in 1946 
and editor in 1951, serving in that capacity until 
recently. He has been a contributor to Nation’s Busi¬ 
ness, Physics Today, This week, and other periodicals. 


VISITING COMMITTEE REPORTS ON . . . 


Mechanical Engineering 

■ Members of the Visiting Committee on the Depart¬ 
ment of Mechanical Engineering* met on December 
12, 1955, in the Edward F. Miller Room at the Insti¬ 
tute with: James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, President; Julius 
A. Stratton, ’23, and Edward L. Cochrane, ’20, Vice- 
presidents; C. Richard Soderberg, ’20, Dean; and Pro¬ 
fessor Jacob P. Den Hartog. Unfortunately, Lewis K. 
Sillcox and Max L. Waterman, T3, were unable to at¬ 
tend this session which devoted its primary attention 
to the teaching and research activities in the field of 
power. During the morning session, members of the 
Committee heard presentations by members of the 
Department of Mechanical Engineering and visited 
laboratories. 

Although Mechanical Engineering remains the sec¬ 
ond largest Department at M.I.T., freshman enroll¬ 
ment for the year 1955-1956 was down by 10 per cent, 
despite continuing urgent need for well-trained me¬ 
chanical engineers. The Committee encourages efforts 
to increase undergraduate enrollment in the Depart¬ 
ment. 

In discussing the curriculum for Course II, opinion 
appeared unanimous that the focus of the educational 
program should be on the needs several years hence 
(Continued on page 102) 

“Members of this Committee for 1955-56 were: Walter J. 
Beadle, '17, chairman; Redfield Proctor, ’02, Max L. Water¬ 
man, '13, Charles A. Chayne, T9, George H. Burt, ’20, Herbert 
G. Fales, '20, John F. Hennessy, ’24, Jess H. Davis, Lewis K. 
Sillcox, and Glen B. Warren. 
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Metallurgy 

■ Satisfaction with the Department’s operations and 
objectives was expressed by members of the Visiting 
Committee on the Department of Metallurgy* who 
met at the Given Room in the Metals Processing Lab¬ 
oratory on December 6, 1955. Present at this meeting 
were: Irving W. Wilson, ’ll, chairman, Walter F. 
Munford, ’23, Walter Crafts, ’26, Charles B. Sawyer, 
17, and George Roberts of the Committee, as well as 
Professors John Wulff, Morris Cohen, ’33, Frederick 
II. Norton, T8, John T. Norton, T8, Antoine M. 
Gaudin, and John Chipman. 

A review of the undergraduate curriculum was the 
major purpose of the meeting, and by way of prepara¬ 
tion for this review, Professor Wulff discussed the 
necessity for attracting more students to Metallurgy. 
To accommodate such students, a flexible curriculum 
is required and one to which the student from other 
courses or colleges can transfer without major pen¬ 
alty or loss of time. It was pointed out that there 
might be a real danger of attracting a larger number 
of students than the Department is able to accommo¬ 
date and that a modest increase to not more than 
double the present undergraduate enrollment would 
seem most desirable. 

(Continued on page 102) 

“Members of this Committee for 1955-1956 were; Irving 
W. Wilson, ’ll, chairman. Max L. Waterman, T3, Charles B. 
Sawyer, T7, Howard H. McClintic, T9, Walter F. Munford, 
’23, Walter Crafts, ’26, Edgar C. Bain, Charles R. Cox, and 
George Roberts. 
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Soil Mechanics Lecturer 

■ Karl Terzaghi, international authority on soil me¬ 
chanics, has been appointed lecturer and research 
consultant in soil mechanics for the current academic 
year at the Institute, according to an announcement 
by C. Richard Soderberg, ’20, Dean of the School of 
Engineering at M.I.T. In making this announcement. 
Dean Soderberg said: 

“Dr. Terzaghi is one of the great pioneers in civil 
engineering, and although he will be at M.I.T. on a 
limited basis only, I am sure his presence here will 
be an inspiration to students and staff alike.” 

Professor emeritus of the practice of civil engineer¬ 
ing at Harvard, Dr. Terzaghi is the founder of the 
modern science of soil mechanics, a field of great 
importance to foundation engineering. He is presi¬ 
dent of the International Conference on Soil Me¬ 
chanics and Foundation Engineering.- 

Dr. Terzaghi previously taught at M.I.T. (from 
1925-1929) as a special lecturer in soil mechanics, 
and as associate professor of foundation engineering. 
At M.I.T. he developed the first courses in soil me¬ 
chanics to be given in the United States. Today soil 
mechanics has become basic to civil engineering. 

Dr. Terzaghi has received numerous awards and 
prizes. These include three awards of the Norman 
Medal (American Society of Civil Engineers); the 
Desmond Fitzgerald Medal and the Clemens Herschel 
Award of the Boston Society of Civil Engineers; the 
Brown Medal of the Franklin Institute; and the New 
England Award of the Engineering Societies of New 
England. 

Born in Prague, Czechoslovakia, on October 2, 
1883, Dr. Terzaghi was graduated from the Tech- 
nische Hochschule at Graz, Austria, in 1904, and in 
1911, received a doctor’s degree in civil engineering. 

From 1906-1914, he was employed in various ca¬ 
pacities on projects in Austria, the Balkans, and 
northern Russia. In 1912-1913, he traveled through 
the western part of the United States working on 
important projects of the U.S. Reclamation Bureau. 
After two years in the Austrian Army in World War I, 
he became professor of foundation engineering at 
the Turkish Engineering University. 

In 1918, he transferred to Robert College in Istan¬ 
bul as acting head of the Department of Civil Engi¬ 
neering. During the period from 1916-1924, he acted 
as consulting engineer on various difficult founda¬ 
tions and water supply projects. From 1925-1929, he 
was on the Faculty at M.I.T. 

He then served as a professor at the Technische 
Hochschule in Vienna from 1929 to 1938. During 
these years he was a consultant on a hydroelectric 
development in northern Russia, various irrigation 
projects in Central Asia, on rock-fill dams in Algiers, 
and on numerous other structures in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

Harvard University invited Dr. Terzaghi to lecture 
on soil mechanics in 1936. In 1938 he became a lec¬ 
turer in the Harvard Graduate School of Engineer¬ 
ing, and in 1947 was appointed professor of the 
practice of civil engineering. He has also served as 
lecturer and research consultant at the University of 
Illinois. 


Wreck Brunswick Hotel 

■ Technology Alumni who vividly remember “When 
M.I.T. Was ‘Boston Tech’ ” will be interested to learn 
that the Brunswick Hotel is soon to be torn down to 
make room for a $4,000,000 office building at Boyls- 
ton and Clarendon Street, in Boston. The Brunswick 
Hotel, built in 1874, was host to many celebrities, in¬ 
cluding Longfellow, Emerson, Mark Twain, and 
Presidents Grant, Cleveland, Arthur, and Garfield. 

The Brunswick Hotel was opposite the original 
William Barton Rogers Building whose classrooms 
were first opened for use in February, 1866, although 
it was not until September, 1866, that the Rogers 
Building was in full use. The original Rogers Build¬ 
ing was torn down in 1939 to make way for the office 
building of the New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 

Many Technology Alumni were well acquainted 
with the Brunswick Hotel, where chapel was held in 
earlier days of the Institute’s history. In recent years 
the Brunswick had lost much of its former splendor. 
During World War II it was used by the U.S. Coast 
Guard as a receiving station. 

To Study Structural Panels 

■ Inauguration of a one-year study of structural 
sandwich panels, laminated components which are 
being used increasingly in building, is being under¬ 
taken by the Institute. The study has been made pos¬ 
sible by a grant-in-aid from the Market Development 
Department of the Plastics Division of the Monsanto 
Chemical Company, which also supported a recent 
study at M.I.T. of the uses of plastics in building. An 
outgrowth of that program was a plastic house 
which Monsanto will erect at Disneyland. 

Plastic sandwich panels will be used in this house, 
but sandwich panels of many types are now being 
manufactured and the purpose of the new study will 
be to compile information concerning their costs, 
characteristics and possible uses for the building in¬ 
dustry. A sandwich panel is usually made of two thin 
strong faces and a low density core, which may be of 
plastic, plywood, metal, impregnated paper, or other 
materials. 

A significant portion of the study will be devoted 
to the development and presentation of creative ideas 
for architectural applications. Richard W. Hamilton, 
’50, research associate in the M.I.T. Department of 
Architecture, who will be in charge of the study, 
commented on this new program as follows: 

The lack of design and engineering information on 
sandwich panels for architects and designers is a serious 
gap in the literature of the building field. The characteris¬ 
tics of sandwich panels, such as strength, lightness, ri¬ 
gidity and uniformity, make them an increasingly impor¬ 
tant contender with the more traditional materials be¬ 
cause of the shifting emphasis of construction to prefab¬ 
rication. A wide variety of qualities in the basic materials 
enables a sandwich panel to meet many requirements but 
also presents new problems of design. 

Manufacturers of sandwich panels will be invited 
to participate in the program in two ways: (1) by 
appearing in a series of conferences to be held at 
M.I.T.; and (2) by furnishing materials. 
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Treasurer's Annual Report 


by JOSEPH J. SNYDER 

| N his report to the Corporation, Joseph J. Snyder, 
2-44, Treasurer of the Institute, contrasted the 
academic operations at M.I.T. during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1956, by pointing out that the total 
operations were $17,099,000 as compared with 
$14,813,000 in the preceding year. 

Academic expenses for the year under review re¬ 
flected primarily increased Faculty salaries and 
compensation to Institute employees, along with 
increased departmental expenses for teaching and 
research. The increase in salaries and wages was met 
in part by a special distribution set aside a year ago 
from unallocated investment income. Gifts and other 
receipts and tuition income supplied a substantial 
proportion of the additional income required for the 
programs of the academic departments. 

Sponsored research continued during the year as 
an important and growing responsibility of the Insti¬ 
tute, and the financial volume of activity exceeded 
the level of the highest year during World War II. 
Many sponsored research projects are closely inte¬ 
grated with the teaching programs of the Depart¬ 
ments and contribute very materially to academic 
operations, particularly to the strength of the Gradu¬ 
ate School. A substantial proportion of the Institute’s 
general administration, and plant operating expense 


F. S. Lincoln , *22 



is made up of indirect expenses of activities required 
by the sponsored research program. 

Gifts for the year exceeded the peak year during 
the great Development Program, with 1955-1956 at 
$10,387,000 compared to $9,145,000 in 1950-1951. 

Gifts for endowment were higher than in any year 
since the end of World War II, with $1,360,000 re¬ 
ceived from the Ford Foundation for Faculty sal¬ 
aries. Endowment funds of $500,000 for research 
included $200,000 as an anonymous gift, and $300,- 
000 from the estate of Edith Carson Wilder. Under¬ 
graduate scholarships were endowed with total gifts 
of $433,000. Principal donors were the estate of 
Katherine Noble; the family of W. Danforth Comp¬ 
ton, ’47, in his memory; Mrs. Marie G. Dennett for 
the Carl Pullen Dennett Fund; Godfrey L. Cabot, 
Inc., for the Cabot Endowed Scholarships; Paul W. 
Litchfield, ’96, for the Litchfield Fund; Merrill, 
Lynch. Pierce, Fenner and Beane for the Charles E. 
Merrill Fund; Transoceanic Marine, Inc., for the 
Niarchos Merchant Seamen Memorial; Redfield Proc¬ 
tor, ’02, for the Vermont Scholarships; and the Boston 
Stein Club for the New England Scholarships. 

In the gifts received for buildings, major support 
to the Compton Laboratories and the nuclear reactor 
was provided by Irenee du Pont, ’97, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., ’95, the Edwin Sibley Webster 
Foundation, the Rockefeller Foundation, and John L. 
Pratt. Alvan T. Fuller contributed generously toward 
the organ for the Kresge Auditorium. 

Invested gifts for current use included the bequest 
of David F. du Pont, ’56, of $1,006,000 for athletic 
facilities, the Alumni Fund of $355,000 and $220,000 
from Alumni credited directly to specified purposes, 
and $430,000 as an expendable capital fund supplied 
by the Ford Foundation for professorships in eco¬ 
nomics. 

The Sloan Foundation and the Ford Foundation 
made very large contributions for the continuation 
of programs financed by annual grants over a period 
of years. 

During the fiscal year 1956 endowment funds in¬ 
creased from $48,056,000 to $51,084,000 and total 
funds increased from $73,833,000 to $82,679,000. 
Total endowment funds at the year end included 
as new endowment resources $1,692,000 for Faculty 
salaries, $660,000 for departments and research, and 
$433,000 for undergraduate scholarships. The in¬ 
crease of $3,028,000 for endowment contrasts with 
the increase of $5,818,000 in other funds, largely ex¬ 
pendable for current purposes. Funds for additions 
to the academic plant, for student athletic programs, 
for the funding of Faculty tenure salaries and other 
expenses now met with current revenues, and for the 
support of the academic departments, together with 
(Concluded on page 118) 




M.I.T. Graduate Program at Oak Ridge 

At the “campus away from campus” graduate students from 
many courses are attracted to a program of professional 
study dealing with peaceful applications of atomic energy 

by ROBERT C. REID and J. EDWARD VIVIAN 


tails, in the administrative sense, one semester, which 
is comprised of three courses in nuclear engineering, 
all of which are graduate courses with 16 units of 
credit per course. 

Students attending the Practice School work in the 
three plant areas. The Gaseous Diffusion Plant, or 
K-25, produces uranium enriched in the fissionable 
isotope U- 35 by diffusion of a mixture of uranium-238 
hexafluoride and uranium-235 hexafluoride through 
special tubular barriers. By the very nature of the 
process, the problems done at this plant have been 
unique. They have varied in scope from a statistical 
evaluation of barrier quality to chemical engineering 
production studies on uranium decontamination and 
recovery. 

Very little can be said here concerning the student 
problems at the Y-12 Plant, since the nature of the 
operations is still highly classified. 

The Oak Ridge National Laboratory, or X-10, is 
primarily a research and development division and 
the Practice School has completed many excellent 
problems at this busy center. Physicists and nuclear 
engineers coming to the Practice School can look for- 


Chemical engineers David H. 
Klipstein, '56, and Anthony J. 
Diglio, ’55, are shown making 
experimental pressure drop 
measurements for gas-liquid, 
two-phase flow. The data 
taken here should be useful 
in the design of gas-let-down 
systems in homogeneous re¬ 
actors’ facilities. 



N estled in the rolling, green hills of Tennessee, be¬ 
tween the Great Smoky Mountains and the Cumber¬ 
land Plateau, is Oak Ridge, one of the most famous 
research, development, and production areas under 
the authority of the Atomic Energy Commission. Al¬ 
though only 14 years old, this bustling, vital com¬ 
munity plays an important role both in harnessing 
the atom for peaceful application and in supplying 
the atomic-weapon arsenal. It contains one of the 
highest concentrations of engineers and scientists in 
the South. 

Recognizing the opportunities, both technical and 
financial, that would be afforded to graduate students 
by on-the-job learning and experience in the rela¬ 
tively new field of atomic energy, M.I.T. established 
the Engineering Practice School at Oak Ridge for its 
graduate students in 1948. In its eight years of opera¬ 
tion, the School has become an integral part of the 
Oak Ridge industrial complex. Each year it graduates 
all types of scientists and engineers, most of whom 
will put their atomic “know-how” to work to further 
the basic and technological advances in this rapidly 
growing field. This “campus away from campus” en¬ 
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ward to grappling with many problems in their field, 
as there are three reactors in operation and another 
under construction. In fact, a recent problem assign¬ 
ment dealt with drilling a four-inch core hole through 
the concrete shield of the O.R.N.L. graphite reactor. 
A typical problem in the Practice School program, it 
involved mechanical engineering aspects of core drill¬ 
ing, core testing, and data evaluation of concrete that 
has been under constant irradiation for over 10 years. 
For nuclear engineers, electrical engineers, and physi¬ 
cists it involved the challenging problems of meas¬ 
uring neutron spectrums and gamma rays after 
attenuation in concrete. The results of this study 
should aid in clarifying the theory of shielding in 
cubical reactors. In addition, facilities and problems 
are available at X-10 to metallurgists, ceramists, 
chemists, chemical engineers, and other technically 
trained personnel. The conclusion to be emphasized, 
however, is that, at Oak Ridge, the students meet and 
work with scientists and engineers of all types, from 
embryologists to sanitary engineers. No other field has 
required so many different scientific and engineering 
talents as atomic energy. 

Education at the Practice School 

The Oak Ridge Engineering Practice School has 
specialized in the unusual — unusual in the sense that 
the application of theory is new to most students. 
Every new problem — and new problems are as¬ 
signed about every two to three weeks — is presented 
as a challenge to the ability of the student. By arous¬ 
ing students to meet these new challenges, the Prac¬ 
tice School has stimulated creativeness and fostered 
the sense of achievement that accompanies the suc¬ 
cessful completion of any problem. 

Practice School problems, suggested largely by the 
plant scientists and engineers, are assigned to groups 
of students only after it has been carefully ascer¬ 
tained that the problems will be educational and the 
results will be of value to the plant. A plant consultant 
is designated for every problem, so that although a 
student is directly responsible to the resident Practice 
School staff, he has direct liaison with the plant 
through the consultant, who has a real interest in see¬ 
ing that the best job is accomplished in the least 
amount of time. When each group project is termi¬ 
nated, a report is prepared which is thoroughly 
checked and which is usually revised several times 
before the finished report is distributed to plant per¬ 
sonnel. The knowledge that his signed report will be 
distributed to plant personnel for study, plus the con¬ 
siderable interest he takes in his work, encourages 
the student to his best efforts. 

The opportunity to participate in solving some of 
the problems of concern to plant personnel motivates 
the student in accomplishing a great deal of good 
work in a surprisingly short time. This attitude pro¬ 
vides the key to Practice School operations. 

Union Carbide Nuclear Company, prime contractor 
to the Atomic Energy Commission in the Oak Ridge 
area, has subcontracted to M.I.T. for the establish¬ 
ment of the School and has provided the School with 
a medium-sized building which contains offices, class¬ 
rooms, library, drafting room, and a fully equipped 
machine shop. An operating budget is provided to 


▲ This drawing shows a high-temperature, gas-cooled fuel- 
element test facility for the Oak Ridge reactor. This test loop 
was designed by four students for one two-week problem. 

▼ Physicists Albert D. Rossin, ’55, and Flow D. Miraldi, ’53, 
are shown testing a novel leak system for mass spectrometers 
designed by Practice School students at Oak Ridge. 








.As a recent problem, the Practice School, in conjunction ► 
with the Applied Physics Division of O.R.N.L., drilled a core 
hole through the concrete shield of the O.R.N.L. graphite 
reactor. Shown at the right is mechanical engineer, Dennis W. 
Vroom, ’56, cleaning the core drill after one of the drillings. 

maintain the station, to purchase necessary experi¬ 
mental equipment and office supplies, and, upon the 
recommendation of to pay each student $200 

a month for the period during which he is enrolled at 
the School. The student is, therefore, an employee of 
Union Carbide Nuclear Company during his period 
of enrollment, and may participate in the company 
benefit plans for which he is eligible. 

The enrollment at the Practice School is limited to 
30, and a heterogeneous class is encouraged because 
many of the plant problems require teams of scientists 
and engineers with different backgrounds and train¬ 
ing. 

Even though the plant areas are closed to the pub¬ 
lic and travel from one plant or section of a plant to 
another requires a “need-to-know” priority, the stu¬ 
dents are granted a three-plant badge which puts 
them in the select group that may enter all three 
plants. This freedom is highly respected by M.I.T., 
and to date no security violations have been incurred. 
Although their interplant travel is confined to the 
need-to-know visits, in the one semester spent at the 

▼ Chemical engineers, James F. Nichols, ’56, and Dean T. 
Morgan, a graduate student, are shown preparing uranium 
nitrate feed solutions for extraction efficiency experiments. 
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To aid in designing better equipment, mechanical engineer George VV. Bond, Jr., a graduate student, is shown measuring 

radial and tangential strains while flexing a large bellows. 


School, the students will do problems in all three 
areas. Thus they will become acquainted with the 
operations in each area. In addition, they receive 
complete tours through almost all of the facilities in 
each area. The student who intends to stay with the 
expanding field of atomic energy is thus provided 
with an unexcelled opportunity to survey the atomic 
energy field. 

Student Assignments 

The students’ work at the plant begins with an in¬ 
doctrination into security, followed by introductory 
field trips to the three plants. The students are then 
split into groups and assigned problems. Since nor¬ 
mally each problem will last from two to three weeks, 
in one semester some seven to eight different prob¬ 
lems will be assigned to each student. 

The selection and assignment of the problems are 
the responsibility of the Practice School staff. The se¬ 
lection of a problem is usually accomplished by con¬ 
ferences of the School staff with the plant men, and 
the request for a test or investigation frequently 
originates directly with the plant supervisors or labo¬ 
ratory heads. The assignments are always chosen 
with the approval of the superintendent whose divi¬ 
sion is most interested in the results to be obtained. 
The assignment is then presented to a section of the 
student group in the form of a memorandum outlin¬ 


ing the general problem and the type of information 
desired. The size of the section and the time allotted 
vary with the magnitude and scope of the assignment; 
for example, two men may work on a limited research 
problem for one week, or 10 men may be engaged in 
a comprehensive design and development project for 
a month. 

In no case is only one man assigned to a problem, 
for co-operative team effort is one of the factors 
stressed at the Practice School. In sections of three or 
more men, one man is appointed a group leader. He 
is responsible for co-ordinating the work and seeing 
that the assignment is completed on schedule. The 
responsibility of being a group leader is rotated 
among the men. 

Each group has the responsibility for the solution 
of its assigned problem. The first step in the solution 
of the problem is to become acquainted with the 
existing theory, operations, and equipment involved. 
The group must then determine the phase of the 
problem to which the investigation will be confined. 
This may be accomplished by conferring with the 
plant men for their ideas and by consulting the litera¬ 
ture, including plant reports, to determine what in¬ 
formation is already available. Once the specific 
problem has been defined, it must be analyzed to 
determine the experimental data needed, the test 
(Continued on page 120) 
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For Youths of Exceptional Promise 


Memorial for Technology Alumnus established to offer 
encouragement to young men showing outstanding 
promise of a successful career in field of metallurgy 


T he Robert Lansing Hardy gold medal has recently 
been established to recognize and encourage the pro¬ 
fessional development of young men in the early 
years of their careers. The award has been estab¬ 
lished to take note of young men of exceptional prom¬ 
ise, rather than to acclaim achievement of persons 
already established in their respective fields of en¬ 
deavor. With this objective in mind, the medal is to 
be awarded annually to a medalist who has not yet 
reached his 30th birthday before the end of the cal¬ 
endar year during which selection of the recipient is 
made. The American Institute of Mining, Metallurgi¬ 
cal and Petroleum Engineers will administer this per¬ 
manent award which is made possible by a fund 
which now amounts to $5,000. 

In making the award in the field of metallurgy, the 
medal gives emphasis to a field of engineering in 
which Robert L. Hardy, ’53, was especially interested 
and professionally active. By stipulating that the 
award be made to a young metallurgist of exceptional 
promise, the medal is intended to stimulate in others 
the personal characteristics of enthusiastic anticipa¬ 
tion of a better life through professional attainments, 
for which Mr. Hardy was clearly and widely recog¬ 
nized when his career was prematurely ended. 

The award is to be made by the American Institute 
of Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers. 
Candidates for the medal are to be selected from 
those working in the broad field of metallurgy, in¬ 
cluding mineral beneficiation; extractive, physical, or 
adaptive metallurgy; and metal processing. 

A principal objective of the award is to provide 
substantial encouragement to young professional 
workers, in their twenties, in the broad field of metal¬ 
lurgy, and to do so at a propitious time in then- 
career. In keeping with this aim, it is planned that the 
award be announced in December of each year, and 
that the medal be awarded at a meeting of the local 
section of the American Institute of Mining, Metal¬ 
lurgical and Petroleum Engineers, with which the 
recipient is most closely identified. Nominations are 
to be submitted to the Awards Committee through 
the local section of the A.I.M.M.P.E. 

The gold medal, one and three quarters inches in 
diameter, serves as a memorial to Robert Lansing 
Hardy, who was born in Wellesley, Mass., on Novem¬ 
ber 22, 1929. After attending die Wellesley High 
School, he completed the Institute's Course in Gen¬ 
eral Engineering. Upon receiving the S.B. degree in 
1953, he then pursued graduate studies in the De¬ 
partment of Mechanical Engineering where he spe¬ 
cialized in metallurgy and strength of materials. He 
received the S.M. degree from M.I.T. in 1954. While 
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a student at the Institute, Mr. Hardy was a member 
of the Rifle Team. His broad interests were further 
reflected by the post he held as treasurer of Voo Doo, 
one of the Institute’s student publications. He was a 
member of Sigma Xi, the American Institute of Min¬ 
ing, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and the 
American Society for Metals. 

After receiving his master’s degree, Mr. Hardy was 
employed as a metallurgist at the Watertown Arsenal, 
Watertown, Mass., and was quickly placed in charge 
of technical and business operations for several im¬ 
portant projects dealing with national defense. Mr. 
Hardy was unusually well suited for his work at the 
Arsenal and made many friends during the few 
months he was privileged to engage in professional 
work. His work was prematurely brought to an end 
with his death on December 29, 1954, after an illness 
of several weeks. He was the only son of Professor 
and Mrs. Arthur C. Hardy, T8. 



Liucoin btudio 


Robert Lansing Hardy, ’53 

for whom gold medal is named 
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The Optical Probe 


A New Tool for the Blind 

Using recently developed photocells and transistors, 
a pocket-size electronic device developed at M.l.T. 
is being subjected to extensive tests in the field 

by CLIFFORD M. WITCHER 


Just before his untimely death on October 6, 
1956, Clifford M. Witcher completed manuscript 
for this Review article which now serves as a 
tribute to his important work in developing aids 
for the blind. Many of the devices conceived by 
Dr. Witcher require further development to make 
them available for the blind. It is hoped this aim 
can be achieved through establishment of a 
foundation dedicated to the application of science 
for the blind. — Ed. 


F or a long time, those interested in the develop¬ 
ment of aids for the blind have wished for a simple, 
compact photoelectric device—lightweight and inex¬ 
pensive—that would enable a blind person to observe 
variations in light intensity. If such a device could 
be made sufficiently sensitive, it would make it pos¬ 
sible for the blind user to “see” a number of useful 
things—the positions of pointers under glass, the posi¬ 
tion of printing or writing on paper, the heights of 
liquids in transparent vessels, and so on. Such a de¬ 
vice has now been brought to a rather satisfactory 
state of development by the sensory aids project 
at the Institute’s Research Laboratory of Electronics.® 

The American Foundation for the Blind, of New 
York City, provided funds for the production of 50 
models of the instrument, and they were fabricated 
under the name Audi-Vis probe, by Dunn Engineer¬ 
ing Associates, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. The Founda¬ 
tion plans to distribute them on a loan basis to blind 
people who have expressed a need for, or strong 
interest in, a device of this kind. 

It was three years ago that the American Founda¬ 
tion for the Blind requested that the sensory aids 
group at the Research Laboratory of Electronics at¬ 
tempt to develop such a device. We did so: a photo¬ 
graph of the line and pointer locator, as the first 
model was called, is shown in Fig. 1. In this model, 
light from a small penlight entered one end of a 
v-shaped metal tube, as shown in the photograph. A 
part of the light reflected from any object held in 
front of the open vertex of the tube passed out of the 

•This work was supported in part by the Army (Signal 
Corps), the Air Force (Office of Scientific Research, Air Re¬ 
search and Development Command), and the Navy (Office of 
Naval Research). 


other end, thence through a small lens, and finally 
fell on a small lead sulphide photocell. 

The photocell served as the resistance element in 
a relaxation oscillator circuit that utilized a small 
neon glow lamp. The variations in resistance of the 
cell, caused by changing light intensity, were thus 
converted into variations in the frequency of the 
oscillator. A small hearing-aid type of earphone en¬ 
abled the blind user to hear the frequency of the 
oscillator. To improve the sensitivity of the instru¬ 
ment, a second relaxation oscillator was provided, 
whose resistance element was a small hearing-aid 
type of potentiometer connected as a rheostat. By 
means of this rheostat, the second oscillator could be 
adjusted to synchronism with the first for any given 
light intensity. Thereafter, small changes in light in¬ 
tensity would produce readily detectable frequency 
differences between the two oscillators which pro¬ 
duced audible sounds. 

Two types of v-shaped tubes were provided. In the 
first type, the image of the photocell surface formed 
by the lens exactly coincided with the opening at 
the vertex. In the second, the image plane was 
approximately one-quarter inch out beyond the 
milled-off vertex of the tube. The first form served 
for detecting the position of printed or written ma¬ 
terial on paper, the procedure being simply to move 
the vertex of the tube over the surface of the paper. 
When the vertex opening passed over anything with 
less reflectivity than the paper (such as an ink line), 


Fig. 1. First experimental model of the optical probe called the 
“line and pointer locator ” 




the frequency of the oscillator controlled by the 
photocell was lowered. The information provided by 
this type of device is not sufficient to make it pos¬ 
sible to identify printed or written letters; but the 
ability to find the position of printing or writing on a 
page is of considerable use to blind typists. 

The second tube, for which the image plane is one- 
quarter inch beyond the vertex, is well suited for 
the detection of pointers under glass. It thus makes it 
possible for the blind user to read meters, gauges, 
and so on, provided a transparent plastic scale (with 
raised markings) is laid over the face of the meter. 
The over-all weight of the instrument, including the 
penlight and the three 30-volt hearing-aid batteries 
needed to activate the oscillators, was approximately 
seven ounces. 

About a year ago a new version of the device 
was constructed in which the lead sulphide photocell 
was replaced by a much more sensitive cadmium 
sulphide cell. With this cell the ratio of frequency 
change to change in light intensity was so much 
greater that the second relaxation oscillator could 
be dispensed with. In this model the auxiliary pen- 
light was replaced by a small 1.5-volt incandescent 
lamp which was powered by a single penlight cell 
inside the case of the instrument. 

It soon became apparent that the device was not 
only useful for the applications already mentioned, 
but that it also offered many more possibilities. By 
removing the lamp and the v tubes and focusing the 
lens for infinity, the instrument could be made to 
serve as a rather sensitive detector for distant light 
sources. Street lights were detectable at distances of 
200-300 feet, and the moon could be detected with 
ease. By replacing the 0.5 inch lens with one of 2.5 
inches in diameter, bright stars or bright groups of 
stars could be faintly detected. (The resolution of 
the instrument was about five degrees, so that, in 
general, one could not be sure whether the light from 
one or from several stars was responsible for the 
change in signal.) Of course, for low levels of light 
intensity, the signal heard by the user was not a 
continuous tone, but a series of clicks or pulses. In 
absolute darkness the resistance of cadmium sulphide 
cells may become of the order of 10° ohms, so that 
the signal pulses may cease altogether. 

An interesting application of the instrument in¬ 
volving the detection of external light sources may 
be its use by a blind telephone switchboard operator. 
At present the telephone company can provide spe¬ 
cial equipment to enable a blind operator to iden¬ 
tify the position of an incoming call; with the new 
optical probe it may be possible for her to locate 
directly the position of the signal light on the board. 
The American Foundation for the Blind has planned 
to conduct a study of this possibility. Still another ap¬ 
plication of the probe has been that of detecting the 
trace on a cathode-ray oscilloscope. For this purpose, 
a metal cone with a one-sixteenth inch opening at 
its vertex is placed over the front of the lens, and the 
Optical probe is so adjusted that the image of the 
photocell is at the plane of the opening in the cone. 
With some practice, a blind person is able to get a 
fairly clear mental picture of any oscilloscope trace 
that can be held stationary. 



Fig. 2. Elements of the prototype model of the optical probe 
using transistors. 


Early this year, Carl R. Hurtig, ’51, of the Research 
Laboratory of Electronics, suggested that a transistor 
circuit might be devised to replace the previous re¬ 
laxation oscillator, thus making possible replacement 
of three relatively bulky hearing-aid batteries by a 
single 1.5 volt penlight cell. The entire power supply 
consists of one small flashlight cell which is also used 
to provide power for the self-contained light source. 
In this circuit two low-noise junction transistors are 
arranged to operate as a free-running multivibrator 
oscillator. As in the case of the relaxation oscillator of 
the earlier model, the frequency of the multivibrator 
varies as a function of light intensity on the photocell. 
If the resistance of the cell varied inversely with light 
intensity, the multivibrator frequency would vary 
linearly with illumination. This is roughly true for 
low and medium light levels, but at high light levels 
(Continued on page 104 ) 

Fig. 3. Method of using the optical probe for obtaining read¬ 
ings of electrical indicating meter equipped with plastic plate 
having raised scale. 






Olympics Bound 

Training on the Charles River Basin leads Technology 
sailors to Melbourne Bay, Australia, for 1956 Olympics 


by WALTER C. WOOD 


To Australia, Olympics bound in November, 
were three graduates of M.I.T. athletic teams — 
former dinghy sailors, C. Eric Olsen, Jr., ’39, and 
John Marvin, ’49 — as well as First Lieutenant Her¬ 
bert B. Voelcker, Jr., ’51, U. S. Army, former Rifle 
Team captain, who was a member of the U. S. 
Olympic High Power Rifle Team. 

Eric Olsen earned his qualifying berth in the 
Sharpie class, a two-man 18-foot sloop, a type not 



M.I.T. Photos 


found in the United States but popular throughout 
Europe and Australia where the races will be held 
early this winter. The Sharpie class trials were held 
in Marion, Mass., where it was expected the prevail¬ 
ing strong winds would provide sailing conditions 
comparable to those in Melbourne Bay. Jolly boats, 
found in local waters, were used in the series, 
as they are the nearest boat akin to the Sharpie. At 
M.I.T., Olsen was one of the early enthusiasts who 
helped organize intercollegiate sailing and personally 
compiled an enviable record of championships as a 
member of the famous team of Olsen, Hanson, and 
Colie (C. Eric Olsen, Jr., ’39, Herman H. Hanson, ’39, 
Runyon Colie, Jr., ’40) in the 1938-1940 era. 

While a student at M.I.T., Olsen acted as junior 
instructor at the Pleon Yacht Club at Marblehead, 
and while there, developed a star sailor in John 
Marvin who later came to M.I.T. and sailed through¬ 
out his four years. Marvin will represent the United 
States in the single-handed or monotype class which 
will again be sailed in the Finn-class boats first used 
in the 1952 Olympics. The win was achieved only 
after two series of trials in Firefly dinghies at Marion, 
and then in borrowed Finn-class boats at Ottawa, 
Canada. In Ottawa first place was determined in an 
eight-race series only after a first-place tie was 
broken by Marvin who won over his competitor by 
four second places to two — both having equal point 
scores and the same number of first places. This will 
mark the third successive Olympic games in which 
the monotype representative from the United States 
has been a graduate of the M.I.T. Nautical Associa¬ 
tion. In 1948 Ralph L. Evans, Jr., ’48, finished second, 
and in 1952 Edward A. Melaika, ’53, participated in 
Helsinki. 

Both Olsen and Marvin left San Francisco by air 
for Melbourne on November 6 for the races which 
started on November 22. Three other classes of 
boats participated in the Olympic races — the Star, 
the Dragon, and the 5.5. 


John Marvin, '49, practicing in the Finn-class boat on the 
Charles River Basin in preparation for the Olympic races held 
on Melbourne Bay in late November. With toes anchored 
under straps in the cockpit, Marvin stretches the greater part 
of his body out over the side, with the tiller extension in one 
hand and the sheet in the other — a grueling attitude to be 
assumed over the greater part of the six-mile Olympic course. 
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If you process clay, crushed stone, iron ore, coal, food¬ 
stuffs or potash and similar chemicals, where screen¬ 
ing is part of the operation, then you know that the 
screen can be vibrated as much as 3600 times per 
minute. This means every part must be able to take 
a terrific beating constantly. It has been found that 
by heating the screen electrically the surface tension 
is removed from each and every wire of the screen 
cloth so that even damp or moist material will not 
“blind” the cloth opening. 

One of those heater parts is an 
extruded copper shape that runs 
along either side of the screen. At 
the point where the extruded 
shape meets the wire a positive 
electrical contact must be main¬ 
tained at all times. So the bar must 
be non-porous, free from any 
burrs or voids and capable of 
maintaining a straight leading 
edge. Also, the bar must carry 
1500 amps, at 5 volts. The coun¬ 
try’s leading manufacturer of 
these screen heaters had experi¬ 
mented with many different types 
of material. A copper cashing was 
selected to do the job. But it was 
found on installation that the 60" castings required 
additional welded joints, presented a porosity prob¬ 
lem, and the bow in the casting made it difficult to 
fasteri the screen firmly to the contact. 

After discussing the problem with one of Revere’s 
TA’s (Technical Advisor), it was suggested that a 
Revere Copper Extruded Shape be used instead of 
the casting. It was furnished in 12 foot mill lengths. 
This offered flexibility and eliminated both welds 
and scrap. The extrusion licked the porosity problem, 
and its straightness was superior to the casting. Also 


it gave better longitudinal electrical contact. The cost 
per foot of the extrusion was more than the casting, 
but the additional welds and scrap encountered made 
the final installed cost of the casting higher. In addi¬ 
tion the finished extruded shape was superior. Another 
case where spending a little more initially resulted in 
an ultimate saving and a better product. 

The Vice President and General Manager of the 
company using this Revere Copper Extrusion com¬ 
mented, “Without the use of an 
extruded electrical conductor it 
would be virtually impossible to 
maintain satisfactory operating 
results under the trying condi¬ 
tions which exist in the field. But 
with this shape we are able to in¬ 
stall an electrical heating attach¬ 
ment with complete confidence 
that it will provide many years 
of maintenance-free life, at the 
same time helping our customers 
produce a better product. This 
extruded conductor, subject to 
electrical strain and abrasion 
from materials moving across the 
screen, has in many cases pro¬ 
vided the electrical heating circuit 
in the production of 1 x /z million tons of raw material 
without a single replacement.” 

While the product noted here happens to come 
from Revere, there are equally outstanding per¬ 
formances turned in by materials furnished by 
“Our Colleagues in American Business.” For that 
reason we would like to suggest that you get to 
know your suppliers better. It’s entirely possible 
that a meeting of the minds would result in a 
better product at less cost by getting the exact 
material for the job. 




REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 

Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Q Most Modem equipment. 

^ Castings of quality regardless 
of size or intricacy. 

Q Prompt delivery. 

Q Conscientious and fast handling 
of all quotation requests. 

^ Personal supervision on all 
jobs whether large or small 

These are the reasons why industrial 
leaders in this area let Mason solve their 
die casting problems. 

They are compelling reasons why you 
should do the same. 

Ask to have the Mason representative 
call, or send us your prints. Our En¬ 
gineering department will give every 
request, whether large or small, con¬ 
scientious prompt attention. 

Ted Schwamb ’22 Nat Pearlstein ’26 
Geo. Swift ’24 Ed Beaufne '41 


1. E. MASON CO. 

BOSTON 36, MASS. 
Established 1931 


TREND OF AFFAIRS 

(Continued from page 90) 

Visiting Committee Report—Mechanical Engineering 

rather than on those of the immediate future. More¬ 
over, science and technology are advancing so rap¬ 
idly that the problems of this Department — and the 
teaching of science and engineering as a whole — are 
becoming increasingly difficult, so that continual re¬ 
view of the Department’s changing needs is required. 
Some feeling was expressed that the field of propul¬ 
sion was not being exploited to the extent that it 
should be to serve industry as well as the needs of 
the country'. This situation results, in part, because of 
security restrictions imposed on some of the advanced 
technology in this field. 

Some discussion related to the question of how best 
an institution like M.I.T. could co-operate with local 
industry in the advanced training of young engineers, 
with opportunity for obtaining advanced degrees. 
Many factors make such a program difficult to carry 
out with high quality, but the Committee felt that 
every effort shoidd be made to make such a program 
effective. 

Finally, the Committee recognized the need to con¬ 
tinually seek the strongest possible staff, with proper 
inducements to the able younger men, and to synthe¬ 
size and integrate the research and educational work 
to meet the changing needs, eliminating or reducing 
activities where possible to make room for the im¬ 
portant new phases of mechanical engineering. 

The Committee had no specific recommendations 
but urged that the Department continue to call atten¬ 
tion of incoming students to the advantages and 
opportunities for men trained in the field of mechani¬ 
cal engineering, that it make every effort to remain in 
the vanguard in its educational and research pro¬ 
grams by maintaining a first-quality staff and student 
body. The Committee agreed that Professor Den 
Hartog is not only well aware of the problems facing 
the Department but that he is working toward the 
proper solutions. 

The Committee’s report was considered at the 
March 5, 1956, meeting of the M.I.T. Corporation, 
and was received for publication in The Review on 
October 25, 1956. 

Visiting Committee Report—Metallurgy 

Professor Cohen submitted an outline of a proposed 
new curriculum which was presented for discussion 
and advice from the Visiting Committee. Three- 
fourths of the proposed curriculum is a core devoted 
to science and mechanics, metallurgy and humanities, 
while one-fourth consists of elective subjects that the 
student may select in Metallurgy and in other fields. 
If the core curriculum were to be adopted, more 
counseling than is now provided by registration offi¬ 
cers would probably be necessary to help students 
plan an elective program with depth. 

The general reaction of the Visiting Committee was 
to support the proposed curriculum but to point out 
(Concluded on page 104) 
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-tor many a year, the Bell seal has 
been the signpost of telephone sen- 
ice. A little while ago we got to think¬ 
ing that such a well-known symbol 
deserved a slogan. 

We found six words that seem to 
sum up the story of the telephone 
and the telephone business . . . 
“Working Together to Bring People 
Together.” 


“Working Together” describes the 
spirit and co-operation of the tele¬ 
phone companies and the thousands 
of telephone men and women who 
help to provide the service. 

“To Bring People Together” de¬ 
scribes the greatest use of the tele¬ 
phone. 

It is priceless in emergencies and 
indispensable in saving steps and 


time and getting things done. And 
one of its biggest values is in help¬ 
ing people keep in touch with each 
other. 

Many a day is brightened just be¬ 
cause someone reached for the tele¬ 
phone to exchange news and good 
wishes and a friendly greeting. 

Isn't there someone you’d like to 
call right now? 


HELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 



TUNE IN “TELEPHONE TIME"...The TV program with John Nesbitt's real life stories the whole family can enjoy together...Every Sunday over CBS... See your local newspaper for time and channel 





HEAT TREATING 
FURNACES 


HEVI DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 1. WISCONSIN 

Harold E. Koch, '22, President 
Elton E. Staples, '26, Exec. Vice President 
Chester Meyer, '36, Works Manager 


Industrial 


Laboratory 


Dry Type 
Air-Cooled 


TRANSFORMERS 


2 VA to 
2000 KVA 


Static Type 

CONSTANT 

CURRENT 

REGULATORS 


TREND OF AFFAIRS 

(Concluded from page 102) 


that: (1) the quantitative viewpoint (such as that en¬ 
gendered by quantitative analysis) is to be preserved; 
(2) it is vital that the young metallurgist should have 
enough elective time in his curriculum to take a mod¬ 
erate amount of work in electrical engineering, and 
mechanical engineering, and (3) the engineering 
viewpoint must not be lost sight of in the new curricu¬ 
lum. The hope was expressed that the revised cur¬ 
riculum will give greater opportunities in the 
engineering direction. 

Professor Chipman discussed the space require¬ 
ments and facilities needed by the Department. He 
presented graphs which showed the steady increase 
in graduate enrollment and research activity and the 
simultaneous decrease in the amount of Institute 
funds used by the Department, despite the declining 
purchasing power of the dollar. The limiting factor 
in the research program at the present moment is 
space, and this is likely to remain the limiting factor 
until a new building or some other major space pro¬ 
vision becomes available. 

Among the physical needs of the Department were 
mentioned the following: (1) passenger elevator for 
Building 35; (2) air conditioning for the Building 35 
lecture room; (3) dust-free air for laboratories in 
Buildings 4 and 8; (4) miscellaneous equipment, espe¬ 
cially for metal working. The Committee strongly 
recommends that these physical needs be given un¬ 
derstanding consideration by the Administration. 

The meeting recessed at 12 o’clock for luncheon to 
which the entire staff of the Metallurgy Department 
was invited. At 2:00 p.m., the Committee met in ex¬ 
ecutive session with C. Richard Soderberg, ’20, Dean 
of the School of Engineering, and Professor Chipman. 
As a result of a thorough discussion of the personnel 
and policies of the Department, the Committee ex¬ 
pressed its satisfaction in the Department’s opera¬ 
tions and objectives. 

The Committee’s report was considered at the 
March 5, 1956, meeting of the M.I.T. Corporation, 
and was received for publication in The Review on 
October 25, 1956. 

THE OPTICAL PROBE 

(Continued from page 99) 

the frequency variation is less. At very low light 
levels, the multivibrator will no longer operate when 
only 1.5 volts are applied to it. However, by applying 
three volts or more, the performance at low light 
levels becomes comparable with that of the relaxa¬ 
tion oscillator circuit 

The current required for the multivibrator is very 
low, varying from 550 to 650 microamperes, depend¬ 
ing on intensity of illumination, so that a useful bat¬ 
tery life of a few hundred hours is achieved. Of 
course, for applications requiring the use of the in¬ 
ternal light source (which requires 0.2 ampere), the 
battery life decreases to only a few hours. However, 

(Concluded on page 106) 
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a unique thixotropic agent for plastics 
a superior reinforcing agent for rubber 
a remarkable flatting agent for varnishes 
a better antisettling agent for paints 


It’s new Cab-o-sil from Cabot—the different silica 
— and it is all these things and much more. No other silica 
is made like it — no other silica has its extreme fineness, 
its high purity, its enormous external surface area. And 
few, if any raw materials of any kind can contribute so 
much to so many products —so economically. Here’s just 
a partial list of applications: 

PLASTICS: increased thixotropy, thickening and gelling 
RUBBER AND RUBBER COMPOUNDS: better reinforc¬ 
ing, faster extrusion, good electrical properties 
VARNISHES AND LACQUERS: easier dispersion, excel¬ 
lent flatting characteristics, improved suspension, elimi¬ 
nates need for suspending additive 
PAINTS: improved “can stability”, reduced pigment 
settling, controlled flow properties, increased abrasion 
resistance 


INKS: improved anti-slip properties, bodying, easier 
dispersion 

There are many, many more ways this truly versatile 
silica can contribute to better products at lower cost. Get 
full technical information and samples from Cabot —and 
see what new Cab-o-sil can do for your products! Write: 



CABOT 



MINERALS A CHEMICALS DIVISION 

GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. 

77 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON lO, MASSACHUSETTS 

OTHER CABOT PROOUCTS: Carbon Blacks, Wollastonite, Garnet, 
Plasticizers, Pine Products, Charcoal, Natural Gas, Natural Gaso¬ 
line, Oil Well Drilling and Pumping Equipment. 
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TRADE MARK 
TO 

HALLMARK 

Through the years, our trade 
mark has become a mark of 
quality that stands for the sim¬ 
plicity, efficiency and depend¬ 
ability of Curtis Universal 
Joints ... the Hallmark of the 
industry. 

In a wide range of applica¬ 
tions, Curtis Joints offer the 
designer assurance of long life, 
and trouble-free performance 
— because they are quality- 
controlled at each step of 
manufacture. 

CURTIS UNIVERSAL JOINTS 

• 14 sizes always in stock, 3 /i” to 
4" O.D. 

• Fewer parts, simpler construction 

• Complete equipment for govern¬ 
ment tests 

Our catalog torque and load rat¬ 
ings are substantiated by constant 
tests. You can depend on them. 

Not sold through distributors. 

Write direct for free engineering 
data and price list. 

JLcurtis 

UNIVERSAL JOINT CO., INC. 

8 BIRNIE AVI., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

As near to you as your telephono 

A MANUFACTURER OF UNIVERSAL JOINTS SlNCtJflf; 


GaG STANDBY 



Packaged 12 mcfh plant designed and 
built by Draketown for... 

* Utility or Industrial standby 

* Peak shaving and augmentation 

* 100% Town or plant supply 


A Packaged Draketown Propane Plant will 
help you reduce demand charges; provide a 
supply of gas during curtailment periods... 
at the turn of a valve ... or supply that out¬ 
lying section or plant 100% if desired. 



* Good Gas Insurance 


It you have a gas problem, we can help you. 
We operate from coast to coast and overseas. 

Phene or write today—no ebllgatiea. 


Drake & Townsend 
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THE OPTICAL PROBE 

(Concluded from page 104) 

if the occasion arises in which it is necessary to use 
the probe with the light on for continuous work, an 
auxiliary power supply, such as a No. 6 dry cell, can 
readily be provided for the light. 

An illustration of the various parts of the device, 
including one of the v tubes used for meter reading, 
is shown in Fig. 2. The way in which the device is 
actually used for reading a meter is illustrated in 
Fig. 3. A transparent plastic sheet, upon which a 
raised scale has been embossed, has been laid over 
the glass front of the meter so that scale indica¬ 
tions can be determined by the sense of touch. Ob¬ 
serve, also, the connection of the light to the small 
binding post on the side of the case of the optical 
probe. This binding post is the positive terminal of 
the battery. The other side of the light is grounded 
through the socket and v tube, and the negative side 
of the battery is grounded through the screw cap at 
the top of the instrument. The cap thus serves as a 
switch for both the light and the electronics circuits. 

The cylindrical aluminum housing of the probe is 
four and five-eighths inches long and has an outside 
diameter of three-quarters inch. The weight of the 
probe and earphone, without light or v tube, is 
slightly under four ounces. Two v tubes are provided, 
as in the previous models, and also a cone with a 
small hole for observing small areas of different light 
intensity, such as oscilloscope traces, for example. A 
twist lock arrangement is used to secure these at¬ 
tachments to the probe, or to secure the lamp socket 
in either of the v tubes. 

No doubt the field tests using the 50 models men¬ 
tioned at the beginning of this article will lead to 
many new and useful applications of the instrument. 
Most especially, however, are we anxious to leam of 
applications of the optical probe that will lead to 
new employment opportunities for the blind. 

In addition to serving as an aid for the blind, it 
would seem that an instrument of this type might be 
well suited for a number of other applications. Its 
light weight and compactness, together with its low 
power drain and reliability of performance, strongly 
suggest telemetric applications. In recent months, 
cadmium sulphide photocells with considerable sensi¬ 
tivity in the near infrared have been developed. 
With these cells, the probe might well serve as a 
useful component in infrared detection and com¬ 
munication systems. 
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R R. Locomotives & Car 


Wires and Cables for: 


iAr 

Power & Communication 


the American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
upon the completion of the new Transatlantic cable 
linking Europe and America. 

This engineering achievement, the result of coopera¬ 
tive American and British enterprise, signalizes a 
new era of greatly improved Transatlantic telephone 
service. 

Simplex Wire & Cable Co., as manufacturer and supplier 
of the American-made part of the submarine cable used in 
this gigantic project, is understandably proud to have 
participated in this historic accomplishment, and in the 
development work which made it possible. SIMPLEX WIRE 
& CABLE CO., 79 Sidney Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


R. R. Communications 
& Signalling 
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The Three Strategies 
of the 

Netv Communist Policy clearly 
described in 

MOSCOW AND THE COMMUNIST 
PARTY OF INDIA 

by John H. Kautsky 
220 pages, 6 x 9)4 $6.00 

Published jointly by The Technology Press 
of M.I.T. and John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER 


TREND OF AFFAIRS 

(Continued from page 88) 

Choral Society 

The “Mozart All-Stars,” as the M.I.T. singers were 
named by student members of the Darmstadt Or¬ 
chestra (proud of their American lingo), gave six 
formal concerts: in Frankfurt, Weikersheim, Darm¬ 
stadt, and Bad .Vlergentheim, and in the old univer¬ 
sity towns of Heidelberg and Marburg. The 
performances were an unqualified success. And even 
rehearsals drew a daily quota of German youngsters, 
who slipped into university music halls and medie¬ 
val churches to listen — wide-eyed and silent — to 
the American visitors. 

The concerts were conducted by Klaus Liepmann, 
Professor of Music at M.I.T. In addition to members 
of the Choral Society (freshman coeds and profes¬ 
sors included), there were five soloists, all of whom 
were received enthusiastically at concerts and in the 
German press: Helen Boatwright, soprano; Margaret 
Tobias, alto; Donald Sullivan and David Ashton, 
tenors; and Paul Matthen, bass. 

An unusual feature of the tour — and the one re¬ 
ported by Bill Burdine to be the most rewarding — 
was the musical accompaniment which was almost 
entirely provided by European student orchestras. 
That an American chorus should travel to Germany 
to sing, with German orchestras, several major choral 
works by German composers, was a signal honor and 
a signal experience. 

The schedule of both groups was correspondingly 
hectic. Rehearsals were long and intensive, but there 
was time, too, for talk, less formal songfests, “sem¬ 
inars” (parties), dancing, picnics, and other get-to¬ 
gethers. 

The Choral Society is the first American college 
group to have sung with the European Youth Orches¬ 
tra and the Orchestra of Darmstadt Technical Insti¬ 
tute, M.I.T.’s scientific counterpart in Germany. To 
Americans and Germans, the meeting was a particu¬ 
larly rich one, and the possibility of a repeat per¬ 
formance is already being discussed. 

“It goes without saying,” commented the Ober- 
hessische 7eitung of an M.I.T.-Darmstadt Technical 
Institute performance, “that on such an occasion, the 
human contact between guests and their hosts is at 
least as important and taken as seriously as the mu¬ 
sical event itself. Thus the enthusiastic applause in 
(Continued on page 110) 
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SR|.. .fighting corrosion 

today and TOMORROW 


Corrosion is a daily headache to many industries. In the paper 
industry, in digesters used in the pulp-making process, corrosion 
can be a most active enemy. Consequently, this equipment must 
be protected and built to the strictest requirements. 

Shown here are a few of the many precautions Graver takes to 
insure long life for digesters. First, the stainless side of the clad 
plate is carefully cleaned, polished and protected during fabri¬ 
cation by adhesive-backed cotton cloth. Following this, Graver 
craftsmen meticulously weld the conical section which becomes 
the housing for the solid stainless strainer. This strainer, which 
has some 30,000 individually drilled holes, is pictured about to 


be quenched to black heat, having been "fired” to 1950° F. 

However, not shown are the minute, periodic inspections...or 
the twice-performed x-rays...or the spot-checking for any weld 
fissures too small to be revealed by x-ray...or the magnetic 
measuring of thickness of clad and the recording of the position 
of each plate to check rate of corrosion for future guidance. 

Graver’s care and quality fabrication of digesters are typical 
of Graver operations in the building of many other intricate 
pressure vessels for the chemical, petroleum and atomic indus¬ 
tries. Where you require superior performance and assured 
quality control, give your Graver sales engineer a call. 


fi RAVER TANK & MFQ CQ.INC. 

East Chicago, Indiana 

CHICAGO • NEW YORK • PHILADELPHIA • EDGE MOOR, DEL. • PITTSBURGH • DETROIT • TULSA 
SAND SPRINGS, OKLA. • HOUSTON • LOS ANGELES • FONTANA, CAL • SAN FRANCISCO 
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(Continued from page 108) 
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A postcard will bring you complete data 
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MINIATURE PRECISION BEARINGS, INC. 
12 Precision Park, Keene, N. H. 


WHAT MAN 
MAY BE 

THE HUMAN SIDE OF SCIENCE 

GEORGE RUSSELL HARRISON 

Dean of the School of Science, M.I.T. 

"Superbly readable . .. magnificently informed 
... stretches the imagination as with a 
200-inch telescope. If every human being 
had his rare brilliance, good will, 
erudition and wisdom, there would be 
no doubt about the future of the planet." 
—Sterling North, N.Y. World Telegram & Sun. 

“Eloquently sets forth his abiding faith 
in the spirituality of science.” 

—Waldemar Kaempffert, N.Y. Times. 

$4.00 at bookstores or from the publishers. 

WILLIAM MORROW AND COMPANY 
Dept. 56, 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16 


Choral Society 

the overflowing auditorium expressed joy in this 
festive get-together of student youth, as well as 
thanks for their musical offerings.” 

M.I.T.’s musical offerings on the tour consisted of 
four major choral works: Haydn’s “St. Teresa Mass,” 
the Mozart “Requiem,” Honegger’s “King David,” 
and Stravinsky’s “Mass.” (On one less formal occa¬ 
sion, they were called upon for the songs of Stephen 
Foster, and with the help of Paul Wild, elderly Ger¬ 
man actor-singer, joined their German friends in 
rousing Americo-German renditions of “Old Black 
Joe” and “Swanee River.”) 

Musical contributions of M.I.T.’s German hosts 
ranged from Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony to a trumpet 
fanfare written especially for the Choral Society’s 
arrival in Weikersheim and played, like medieval 
heraldry, from the top of the church spire at the en¬ 
trance to the ancient town. 

Without exception, the response to the quality of 
music presented by the Choral Society and their Ger¬ 
man accompanists was favorable. Said the Darmstadt 
Tageblatt, “The (M.I.T.) chorus will dispel once and 
for all, many a European superiority complex! It is 
an amateur chorus, superbly balanced vocally, with 
strict discipline and clear diction, and absolutely sure 
in its entrances. We have the baton of Professor Klaus 
Liepmann to thank for the exemplary unity of this 
chorus.” 

Touching on the deeper meanings of the M.I.T.- 
Darmstadt Technical Institute music-making, the 
Oberhessische Zeitung noted: “The pieces that were 
performed were of an order of magnitude which 
points to a real musical avocation on the part 
of these groups . . . For it is not every day that a 
university chorus which is not made up of music stu¬ 
dents can prepare and perform one of the long Haydn 
Masses as the chorus from Cambridge did, and that 
a similarly nonprofessional university orchestra dares 
to attempt such a large symphonic task as Mozart’s 
Jupiter Symphony, with some artistic justification, as 
did the future engineers from Darmstadt.” 

Yet, the tour did not begin and end with music 
alone. There were also personal highlights: 

(Continued on page 112) 
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ENGINEERS, Electronic & Mechanical; 

Physicists: 


Performance Pays Off Rapidly 
At MELPAR 

Engineers of above-average skill can move ahead without 
delay or red tape at Melpar because ability and performance 
are the primary factors governing advancement. Due to the 
fact that we’ve doubled in size every 18 months since our 
beginnings in 1945, middle and top level positions open up 
constantly. 

Melpar believes that the engineer deserves an organization 
and facilities that can enhance his creative abilities. For this 
reason our laboratories were designed and built to specifica¬ 
tions prepared by Melpar engineers. A wealth of equipment is 
available. Our project group system enables the engineer to 
participate in all phases of development problems and thus 
quickly acquire greater technical and administrative know¬ 
how, essential to eventual managerial responsibility. The 
system also enables us to more accurately evaluate the in¬ 
dividual’s contribution and more rapidly justify promotions. 

LiveWhereYou Like I 

Living—for the whole family—is immensely rich in the 
two locales where Melpar’s R & D activities are centered. 

Our 285,000 sq. ft. main laboratory near Washington, D. C. 
enables you to live in an area enjoying incomparable cultural 
and recreational advantages. The climate allows outdoor 
recreation 215 days of the year. Fine homes and apartments 
are available in all price ranges. 

Melpar’s laboratories in Watertown and Boston, Massachu¬ 
setts, offer you the unique advantage of living, once again, 
in New England, where seaside and mountain resorts are 
accessible in summer, winter sports an easy drive away; and 
Boston’s theatres, concerts, art galleries and museums close 
at hand. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF M.l.T. 
GRADS NOW AT MELPAR 

Thomas Meloy 
(President) 

1917 

Dr. Thomas Cheathan, Jr. 
(Dir. of Research) 

1947 

Milton Almquist, Jr. 

1954 

A. XJ. Block 

1949 

Emmett H. Bradley 

1950 

J. Dulchinos 

1948 

Kenneth J. Fawcett, Jr. 
1952 

David Lee 

1946 

Manford Markowitz 

1951 

Charles E. McGinnis 

1954 

R. R. McPherson 

1951 

R. M. Oliver 

1952 

Clair F. Parker, Jr. 

1951 

E. O. Parker 

1942 

George Sebestyen 

1955 

B. D. Smith, Jr. 

1948 

S. Smith 

1947 

S. M. Sussman 

1952 

David VanMeter 

1943 

J. R. Walker 

1943 



Openings Exist In These Fields: 

Flight Simulators • Radar and Countermeasures • Network 
Theory . Systems Evaluation • Microwave Techniques 
Analog & Digital Computers. Magnetic Tape Handling 
UHF, VHF, or SHF Receivers .Packaging Electronic Equip¬ 
ment • Pulse Circuitry • Microwave Filters • Servo¬ 
mechanisms • Subminiaturization • Electro-Mechanical 
Design • Small Mechanisms . Quality Control & Test 
Engineering • Field Engineering 


Qualified candidates will be invited to visit Melpar at Company expense. 
For complete information write: Technical Personnel Representative 



MELPAR Incorporated 

A Subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


3406 Arlington Boulevard, Falls Church, Virginia 
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TREND OF AFFAIRS 

(Continued from page 110) 

Choral Society 

Dr. Karl Maguerre, Professor of Applied Mechanics 
at Darmstadt Technical Institute and conductor of 
the Darmstadt Technical Orchestra, almost adopted 
the Choral Society in toto. A brilliant scientist and 
accomplished musician who spent some years on the 
faculty of Washington University at St. Louis, Dr. 
Maguerre made his M.I.T. visitors feel immediately 
at home in their flying tour through a strange coun¬ 
try. And, with loyalty supreme, he bicycled with his 
family from Darmstadt to Weikersheim — a distance 
of over 200 miles — to hear his M.I.T. friends sing 
there. 

Also indispensable to the M.I.T. choristers was 
Gerd Miedel, son of Frau Dr. Hilde Miedel, who 
acted as liaison officer, general arranger, and inter¬ 
preter. Frau Dr. Miedel, wife of a prominent German 
industrialist, was largely responsible for the tour, for 
she it was who first heard the Choral Society sing in 
this country and urged that they come to Germany 
last summer. 

A Bostonian, Max Grossman, now Public Affairs 
Officer with the U.S. Information Agency in Frank¬ 
furt, saved the day more than once by co-ordinating 
housing arrangements for the group, as well as en¬ 
tertaining at a huge dinner in the Frankfurt Officers’ 
Club. 


A very special performance, audience-wise, was 
that of the Mozart Requiem in the Stadtkirchen at 
Weikersheim — an ancient church (1427) attached to 
Weikersheim Castle — at which Duke Gottfried, 
Duchess Margareta, and Prince Konstantin of Hohen- 
lohe-Langenburg, owners of the castle, were present. 
The Hohenlohe-Langenburgs are members of a noble 
family which has its roots far back in German history; 
the Duchess is the sister of the Duke of Edinburgh. 
After the concert, the “royal” threesome gave a re¬ 
ception tor Klaus Liepmann. Perhaps it was because 
of the distinguished company present that, according 
to Bill Burdine, this performance was the best. 

For Professor Liepmann, the German tour had spe¬ 
cial significance: this was his first trip “home” since 
1933, the year he came to the United States to con¬ 
tinue a career, started in Germany, as professional 
violinist, conductor, and teacher. 

“Where are you from, sir?” asked one German re¬ 
porter after carefully listening to Professor Liep- 
mann’s fluent German. “Sounds to me as if you came 
from either Kiel or Hamburg.” “Right,” said Professor 
Liepmann, “I was born in Kiel and educated in Ham¬ 
burg.” 

From castle tours to seminars, from banquets to 
solemn performances, from Stephen Foster to the ex¬ 
change of technical notes on scientific developments 
in the two countries, the M.I.T. Choral Society tour 
in Germany was eminently successful. And most im¬ 
portant of all were the many new friendships which 
were made with students across the seas. 

(Concluded on page 114) 



Kidding aside . . . Hinde & Dauch wishes you 
a Merry, Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA RADIATION LABORATORY Ui 



BERKELEY 

LIVERMORE 


UCRL 


Can you help add 
to these achievements? 


These accomplishments in pure and applied science are 
widely known. To this impressive list, scientists and 
engineers at the Laboratory’s Livermore site are making equally 
important contributions in the fields of nuclear weapons design, 
nuclear rocket propulsion, controlled thermonuclear energy 
(Project Sherwood) and high current accelerators. 

What you can do to help add to these accomplishments is 
limited only by yourself—your ability and your interest. 

For the University of California Radiation Laboratory is 
managed and directed by outstanding scientists and engineers. 

These men are your "team-mates"... offering pioneering 
knowledge of the nuclear field and the newest, most 
expansive laboratory facilities. Here—where new ideas 
and techniques are traditional—initiative is constantly 
encouraged and developed. 


I f you are a mechanical or elec¬ 
tronics engineer, you may be in¬ 
volved in a project in any one of 
many .interesting fields, as a basic 
member of the task force assigned each 
research problem. Your major contribu¬ 
tion will be to design and test the nec¬ 
essary equipment, which calls for skill 
at improvising and the requisite imagi¬ 
nativeness to solve a broad scope of con¬ 
sistently unfamiliar and novel problems. 

If you are a chemist or chemical 
engineer, you will work on investiga¬ 
tions in radiochemistry, physical and 
inorganic chemistry and analytical 
chemistry. The chemical engineer is 
particularly concerned with the prob¬ 
lems of nuclear rocket propulsion, 
weapons and reactors. 

If you are a physicist or mathema¬ 
tician you may be involved in such 
fields of theoretical and experimental 
physics as weapons design, nuclear 
rockets, nuclear emulsions, scientific 
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photography (including work in the 
new field of shock hydrodynamics), 
reaction history, critical assembly, 
nuclear physics, high current linear 
accelerator research, and the controlled 
release of thermonuclear energy. 

In addition, you will be encouraged 
to explore fundamental problems of 
your own choosing and to publish your 




The cyclotron 

The synchrotron 

The proton 
linear accelerator 

The Bevatron 

Electromagnetic 
separation of 
uranium-235 

Discovery of plutonium 
and many other 
transuranium elements 

Discovery of 

URANIUM-233 

TRITIUM 

CARBON-14 

IRON-59 

IODINE-131 

Discovery of 
the antiproton 
and antineutron 

Artificial production 
of mesons 


findings in the open literature. 

And for your family — there’s pleas¬ 
ant living to be had In Northern Cali¬ 
fornia’s sunny, smog-free Livermore 
Valley, near excellent shopping centers, 
schools and the many cultural attrac¬ 
tions of the San Francisco Bay Area. 

You can help develop 
tomorrow—at UCRL today 
Send for complete information on the 
facilities, work, personnel plans and 
benefits and the good living your family 
can enjoy. bucrl 



*9-3-7 


UCRL 


DIRECTOR OF PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA RADIATION LABORATORY 
LIVERMORE, CALIFORNIA 

Please send me complete information describing UCRL facilities, 
projects and opportunities. 


My specialty is — 
My degreefs) are- 
Name -— 


Address- 
City — 


-Zone- 


-State- 
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TREND OF AFFAIRS 

(Concluded from page 112) 


Choral Society 

Bill Burdine sums it up this way: “For our Ameri¬ 
can chorus and the German student orchestras to 
work together in a joint musical venture of this type 
was a wonderful demonstration of international good¬ 
will and understanding, and seemed to all of us the 
essence of the entire effort.” 

Answers Tauber Zeitung, a newspaper covering 
the M.I.T.-European Youth Orchestra finale in Bad 
Mergentheim, “Something not so obvious (as the 
merit of the performance itself) was the spontaneous 
and enthusiastic joining of people from all areas 
through the medium of music, a language we all un¬ 
derstand . . .; and the fact that a country of tech¬ 
nical miracles and an Institute not specializing in art 
sends a nonprofessional choir which gave such an 
overwhelming performance. Perhaps from another 
country we, too, can learn that a rich life is not won 
by scientific and technical progress alone . . . Young 
musicians — in a real sense — do we thank for an en¬ 
during and impressive performance.” 


We’re chemical processors producing 


• PLASTICIZERS 


for plastics and rubber 


Dudley Clapp, 1910 

J. Arthur Hamen, 1934 Everett R. Ackereon, 1941 
Charles L. Viola, 1941 Robert H. Wittenauer, 1949 


Security Officer Appointed 

■ Appointment of Harvey Burstein as the Security 
Officer at the Institute has been announced by Ed¬ 
ward L. Cochrane, ’20, Vice-president for Industrial 
and Governmental Relations. 

Mr. Burstein comes to M.I.T. with broad experi¬ 
ence and thorough training in security work. He 
holds an LL.B. degree from Creighton University at 
Omaha, Neb., and served with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation for six years before and after his war 
service. He had combat duty in the 9th Armored Di¬ 
vision, and service in the Corps of Military Police of 
the United States Army. He has served as Chief, Di¬ 
vision of Foreign and Domestic Investigations, Sur¬ 
veys, and Physical Security in the Department of 
State, and has recently been in private practice as a 
security consultant in Boston. 

At M.I.T. he will be involved in the problems of 
security for the classified research work being done 
for the Federal government, and also with the gen¬ 
eral problems of plant protection which are extensive 
in an institution as large as M.I.T. 
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Up to 200 awards 
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MASTER OF SCIENCE 


FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 
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domic year they will follow a prearranged 
study and work schedule requiring two years 
for completion of courses leading to the 
acquisition of the Master of Science degree. 

Salaries will be based upon ability and tech¬ 
nical experience—and all company benefits 
available to full-time staff members will be 
accorded. Tuition, admission fees and books 
will be provided. Because of the classified 
nature of the work at Hughes, applicants 
must be citizens of the United States for 
whom security clearance can be obtained. 


due University, West Virginia University. 
Consideration for the awards is limited to 
students who will receive the B.S. degree 
during the coming year in Aeronautical 
Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering or Physics—as well 
as to honorably discharged members of 
the armed services who hold such degrees. 
During the summer successful candidates 
will work under experienced scientists and 
engineers in the Hughes Research and De¬ 
velopment Laboratories. During the aca- 


Hcre is an excellent opportunity for out¬ 
standing graduates to obtain their Master of 
Science degrees while at the same time 
acquiring experience in an industrial 
research and development environment. 

Each participant in the Hughes Master of 
Science Fellowship Program may request 
his own graduate school from any one of 
the following six cooperating institutions— 
University of Southern California, Univer¬ 
sity of California at Los Angeles, Stan¬ 
ford University,University of Arizona, Pur- 


For application forms and further details, write: 

Office oj Advanced Studies 
Scientific Staff Relations 



HUGHES 


I_I 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT LABORATORIES 
HUGHES AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

Culver City, Los Angela County, California 
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Joints ... 

about Insurance where 

NO PRECEDENT EXISTS 



overage for special purposes is 
a truly constructive endeav¬ 
or ... an endeavor to satisfy 
the insurance aims of indus¬ 
trial and other institutions. 


The question arises "If there is an insurable risk, but 
no precedent exists, can industry have what it needs?” 

Lexington answers affirmatively, in many cases. 

Lexington has underwritten many risks not previously 
considered marketable. Lexington's methods make 
the insurance fit the requirements of the buyer. 

Lexington expects to collect full rates for the risks 
it runs, but Lexington’s specialization makes it possi¬ 
ble to provide an attractive cost on a sound basis. 
Thus Lexington can afford the appearance of high loss 
ratios and still operate profitably. 

Lexington works through agents or brokers, or 
directly for a buyer when circumstances justify. 
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Let your friends in industry know of this 
constructive insurance market for buyers of quality. 


TREND OF AFFAIRS 

(Concluded from page 88) 


Council Meeting 

upon Technology’s President, James R. Killian, Jr., 
’26, to report on recent developments that have taken 
place at the Institute. 

Dr. Killian opened his remarks by mentioning the 
Institute’s indebtedness to the Alumni Association 
and particularly to its officers. Then, turning to the 
topic of enrollment, Dr. Killian stated that currently 
there are exactly 6,000 students registered at M.I.T. 
The greatest increase is in the Graduate School. Ac¬ 
tually, we do not yet have the anticipated tidal wave 
of applicants confronting the nation as a whole. In 
fact, the present pressure of college applicants is be¬ 
ing felt only by the well-known institutions; many 
small schools have capacity available. 

The Institute’s attitude is that M.I.T. can do more 
to alleviate the shortage of quality than the shortage 
of numbers in the present need for larger numbers of 
well-trained engineers and scientists. 

Speaking on scholarships, Dr. Killian reported that 
this year there was an 80 per cent increase in the 
available undergraduate scholarship funds, including 
$50,000 made available by the Alumni Fund. In ad¬ 
dition, M.I.T. gains from the many national scholar¬ 
ships now available. For example, M.I.T.’s Freshman 
Class included 39 of the 550 recipients of the Na¬ 
tional Merit Scholarships. The Institute was second 
only to Harvard in the number of scholarships 
awarded by the National Merit, the General Motors 
Corporation, and the National Science Foundation. 
Clearly, Cambridge is receiving by all odds the larg¬ 
est share of these scholarship funds — a source of 
both embarrassment and pride. However, there is 
still much room for improvement as evidenced by 
the fact that there were 2,000 applications for scholar¬ 
ships by candidates for admission to the Freshman 
Class, yet only 275 of the 940 admitted to the Fresh¬ 
man Class were granted scholarship awards. 

Enrolled in the 1956 Summer Session were 4,300 
students. The regular routine undergraduate subjects 
are constantly decreasing in numbers and in enroll¬ 
ment. The number of programs for advanced profes¬ 
sional work for persons currently employed is steadily 
increasing. This year there were 38 such special pro¬ 
grams representing a total enrollment of 2,762 per¬ 
sons. 

Finally, Dr. Killian reported that this fall, for the 
first time, M.I.T. has a Naval Reserve Officers’ Train¬ 
ing Corps Program. This is an experimental unit — 
the Navy’s first. Only half of the normal N.R.O.T.C. 
Program consists of Reserve Training subjects. M.I.T. 
subjects have been subsituted in place of N.R.O.T.C. 
ones to make up the difference. 

The final speaker of the evening was Victor F. 
Weisskopf, Professor of Physics, who spoke on his 
visit to the U.S.S.R. last summer. Dr. Weisskopf was 
one of a group of distinguished scientists who at¬ 
tended an international conference in Moscow deal¬ 
ing with subatomic particles of nature. 
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Is Your New Product Ready for Financing? 


make sound plans for financing the produc¬ 
tion and marketing of your new product. 

Why not stop in and discuss your re¬ 
quirements with a loan officer of The New 
England Trust Company. You will find 
him experienced in handling the financial 
problems of "the family business”, and 
genuinely interested in helping. 


A new product to add to your line can 
open up a new source of earnings for your 
company. Perhaps it can be made with 
materials you are already equipped to 
handle; perhaps it can utilize material that 
was formerly waste. 

This kind of an opportunity may exist in 
your business. If it does, you will want to 


The New England Trust Company 

Incorporated 1869 

135 DEVONSHIRE STREET jgSjJjj^ 

Back Bay Branch: 99 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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HOLIDAY 



NAPLES, FLORIDA. 

It’s as far south as you can go 
without running out of civiliza¬ 
tion, but this tiny paradise is Flor¬ 
ida’s boomingest city! Millionaires 
average four per square mile, and 
residential lots sell for up to $30,- 
000! This amusing Holiday fea¬ 
ture tells you why! 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Everyone in South Carolina is kin 
to iust about everyone else—and 
to near tell, they’re all descend¬ 
ants of antebellum aristocracy. 
But rich or poor, they’re a gra¬ 
cious people, and their state is the 
proudest in the Union! 

THE MIDDLE EAST. 

Here’s the feature that gives you 
all the little pieces in today’s big 
picture! What oil has done to the 
old theme of conquerors and 
chaos . . . why cynical politics 
make the Arab world go round 
. . . what the Arabs dislike most 
about Israel . . . and more! 

PEARL HARBOR. Here’s Dec. 7, 
19411 You 11 learn about the intricate 
plans and the sheer luck, the heroism 
and the terror, the bombs and the 
bungles that made Pearl Harbor a 
name to remember! 

PLUS: the world’s most famous cathe¬ 
dral, NOTRE DAME; MEL¬ 
BOURNE, AUSTRALIA, the Olym¬ 
pic City; New York’s regal ST. 
REGIS; and a special shopping sec¬ 
tion packed with gifts and gadgets 
so perfect, youll want to give ’em 
to yourself. 

Now at Your Newsstand! 



HOLIDAY 

-the magazine of leisure 
for richer living! 

A CURTIS MAGAZINE 


TREASURER’S ANNUAL REPORT 

(Concluded from page 92) 

the net realized gain on investment transactions, com¬ 
posed the principal additions to other funds. 

The construction of the nuclear reactor and reactor 
building was started in June, 1956. Further progress 
was made on the Karl Taylor Compton Laboratories, 
scheduled for completion and occupancy by the De¬ 
partments of Physics and Electrical Engineering in 
the early part of 1957. The Computation Center, as 
a part of the Compton Building, is under construc¬ 
tion and will be financed in part by the International 
Business Machines Corporation through grants made 
over a period of years. A grant of $500,000 received 
after the close of the year from the National Science 
Foundation assured the ultimate financing of the 
nuclear reactor and building, but other funds have 
yet to be secured to complete the project. The book 
value of the educational plant of the Institute was 
$37,980,000 on June 30, 1956, up from $36,086,000 
on June 30, 1955. 

During the fiscal year the general investments of 
the Institute increased from $71,831,000 to $79,390,- 
000 at book value and during the same period the 
investments at market value from $109,344,000 to 
$123,683,000. Funds sharing in the income from the 
general investments earned 6.29 per cent on the aver¬ 
age book value compared to 5.69 per cent last year, 
and 5 per cent was allocated to the funds compared 
to 4.5 per cent in 1954-1955 and 4.0 per cent in 
1953-1954. In addition, 1 per cent was distributed in 
1955-1956 from investment income earned in 1954- 
1955. The total income on the general and special 
investments was $4,070,000. 

The financing of the Institute’s operations illus¬ 
trates its close relationship with the current problems 
of industry and government that provide valuable 
support for education at M.I.T. Well over half 
the Institute’s current revenues for academic opera¬ 
tions are provided by industry and government. 
After 15 years of heavy sponsored research responsi¬ 
bilities, the Institute’s business operations, fiscal or¬ 
ganization, and plant facilities have come to reflect 
the importance of the continuing support of industry 
and government. Private philanthropy is making an 
increasing contribution to the invested capital re¬ 
sources of the Institute for Faculty salaries, as is 
shown by the gifts received in 1955-1956; but un¬ 
restricted funds and income have been the principal 
sources of capital for funding salaries of the senior 
teaching staff during the past five years. Over that 
period the growth in general endowment and other 
capital funds for Faculty salaries has not kept pace 
with the increase in salary expenses, and yet Faculty 
salaries need to be further increased. The higher rate 
of investment income distributed on the funds of the 
Institute during the past two years has offset to some 
extent the deficiency in capital growth. 

During the five years 1951 to 1956, the total assets 
at book value of the Institute have grown from 
$17,500 to $22,000 per student This represents an 
average annual rate of growth in the order of 5 per 
cent, a very moderate rate in the fight of the services 
the Institute is rendering the nation. 
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A career with New England Life attracts men from many fields 
— banking, teaching, business administration as well as selling. 

Some of our most successful agents have technical backgrounds. 
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A BETTER LIFE FOR YOU NEW ENGLAND 

ofc/LIFEisfc 


A champion athlete as well as a champion salesman. 
Bud If alien is a member of this year's World Champion 
Indoor and Outdoor Water Polo Team. 


Each year. New England Life’s Leaders 
Association elects its most outstanding new¬ 
comer "Rookie-of-the-Year”. Last year’s win¬ 
ner, William L. "Bud” Wallen, sold over a 
million dollars worth of life insurance. Be¬ 
fore joining New England Life, Bud worked 
for a nationally known manufacturer, where 
he set a sales record that still stands. 

Characteristically, men come to New Eng¬ 
land Life to find greater opportunity and satis¬ 
faction. Through efficient training and super¬ 
vision, and generous financial backing, they 
soon develop the professional status to handle 
important estate planning assignments. 

To find out more about a career with New 
England Life, write Vice President L. M. 
Huppeler, 501 Boylston Street, Boston 17, 
Massachusetts. 


As symbols of his award. Bud IVallen wears a baseball cap and holds a bat — 
in addition to the trophy — after being named " Rookie-of-the-Year" during 
the annual meeting of New England Life's Leaders Association at Sun 
Valley, Idaho. 
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Meet New England Life’s 


Rookie-of-the-Year” 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY ’53 
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ALUMINUM • ALLOY WIRES 


PROGRAM AT OAK RiDGE 

(Continued from page 96) 
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HASKELL-DAWES MACHINE COMPANY 
2231 E. ONTARIO STREET, PHILADELPHIA 34 



A. J. WOLFE CO. 

Electrical Construction 
SINCE 1924 

2 HARRIS AVE. JAMAICA PLAIN 30, MASS. 


equipment required, the results expected, and the 
manner in which they will be presented. 

The group then presents its plan of attack to the 
staff for approval. The staff make criticisms and sug¬ 
gestions, but as far as is possible the final decisions 
on the procedure are left to the students. After a 
procedure has been outlined, which is acceptable to 
both the students and the staff, it is taken for approval 
to the plant supervisor in whose division the work 
will be done. Following this approval, the necessary 
experimental equipment is built and the actual test 
is performed. Throughout, the importance of sched¬ 
uling and the completion date are emphasized. 

Problem Reporting 

The assignment is complete when all the results 
have been analyzed and the conclusions and recom¬ 
mendations have been properly presented in a written 
account. The men get realistic experience in oral re¬ 
porting during periodic sessions when short talks on 
these investigations are presented for the benefit of 
the plant personnel. An important part of these talks 
is the question period which follows, for it tests the 
speaker’s grasp of his subject and his ability to give 
promptly a direct and adequate reply to a specific 
question. In addition to the talks on problem assign¬ 
ments, scheduled oral seminars are held throughout 
the term on assigned and optional subjects. These 
talks are recorded for the speaker to analyze and are 
freely criticized by the staff and students. 

It is unfortunate, but true, that most graduate stu¬ 
dents write very poorly. But what is even more un¬ 
fortunate is their unawareness of this handicap. An 
experiment in which the students themselves expose 
a poorly written report has been tried, with consider¬ 
able success. After reports from the groups are turned 
in, they are given to other groups for editing. If the 
object is made clear to the students, they enter into 
the game with vigor, and each editing group sends 
the report back, almost completely covered with sug¬ 
gestions, criticisms, questions, and caustic wit. By 
such a technique each man is made aware of his limi¬ 
tations in coherent expression and begins to realize 
(Concluded on page 122) 
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ADDRESS 


THE 


COOP 


□ Check 


□ Charge 


ORDER FORM 

Please send me . . . 

.set(s) of 8 Wedgwood Queensware Plates 

@ $24.50 

.set(s) of 8 de luxe Bone China Plates (aJ, $85 


M. I. T. PLATES 


THE TECHNOLOGY STORE 
40 Massachusetts Ave. 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


□ COD 


Coop number. 

Unless otherwise requested plates 
will he shipped express collect 


TO ELIGIBLE NON-MEMBERS . . . When ordering plates, include payment of $1 
for membership so that you will save via the Patronage Refund . . . now 8% on 
charge purchases and 10% on cash. Check here if you wish to join. Q 


Queensware .... 

Rich sepia designs and border on white 10 inch plates. 
On the hack, a description of the scene and a facsimile 
signature of Samuel Chamberlain. 

Bone China .... 

Limited edition, numbered. Formal gold banding on 
the rim and another circling the center view, the 
shoulder between being given a cream tint. 


Drawings by 


SAMUEL 

CHAMBERLAIN 


Made in England by 

WEDGWOOD 


The 8 Scenes 

Dome of the Great Court 
DuPont Court 
President’s House 
Rogers Building 
Baker House 
Walker Memorial 
Sloan Building 
Charles Hayden 
Memorial Library 
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HOLMES & NARVER, INC. 

ENGINEERS • CONSTRUCTORS 


JAMES T. HOLMES 
M.l.T. ’14 

0. LEE NARVER 
STANFORD ’14 


828 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 17, California 
Telephone TRinity 8201 


SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC. 

Engineers 

John F. Henne*iy *24 John F. HenneMy, Jr. *51 



DESIGN • CONSULTATION • REPORTS 

POWER PLANT • WASTE DISPOSAL • WATER SYSTEMS 

New York City 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 

Founded 1828. The School that specializes in the preparation 
of students for the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Ray D. Farnsworth, Principal 533 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROGRAM AT OAK RIDGE 

(Concluded from page 120) 

that writing is an art in which clarity, conciseness, 
and accuracy are all highly important. In a recent 
survey of Practice School graduates, many students 
replied that the most valuable thing they learned at 
the School was the translation of thought and num¬ 
bers into readable English. 

Experimental problems are assigned in production, 
development, and research areas, and “paper’ prob¬ 
lems are employed to illustrate design techniques, 
modem methods of theoretical interpretation, and the 
vital importance of economic analyses. The accom¬ 
panying illustrations show the variety' of problems 
which are encountered. 

Miscellaneous Activities 

Other miscellaneous activities during the semester 
include trips to nearby industrial plants, dinners with 
Union Carbide Nuclear Company personnel as guests 
of the Practice School, and staff conferences. The 
staff conferences are somewhat unusual. Students rate 
each other, and plant consultants and staff rate the 
students. These ratings are coded and presented to 
the student during periodic conferences. The student 
thus has the opportunity to see himself as others do. 
The staff member who handles the conference may 
spend as much as an hour discussing the student’s 
abilities and liabilities from a friendly point of view. 
Most students respond and react quickly to such a 
conference, for in most cases, it is the first time that 
such an honest evaluation has been presented. 

Summary 


LEONARD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 

Engineers and Contractors 
SINCE 1905 

IN THE AMERICAS AND FAR EAST 
37 South Wahash Ave. 

Chicago 


The late Professor William H. Walker of M.l.T. 
stated that it is easier to acquire a knowledge of sci¬ 
ence than to apply intelligently and successfully such 
knowledge to the solution of practical problems. In 
recognition of this fact the primary objective of the 
Practice School is to develop the student’s ability to 
apply fundamentals by assigning to him a variety of 
challenging plant problems. In other words, the Prac¬ 
tice School strives to introduce the student to an in¬ 
dustrial atmosphere. It also aims to develop in each 
student confidence in his ability to analyze and solve 
industrial problems and then to present his results in 
a written and oral form clearly, concisely, and accu¬ 
rately. 


THE THINGS WE DO 

directly influence the sales curve, the gross and 
the net (the dividend) of every client we serve. 
We’re going to make money because our clients 
are going to make money. 

Any questions? 
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572 WASHINGTON STREET, WELLESLEY 81, MASSACHUSETTS 
WELLESLEY 5-6500 



ROTH LABORATORY 

FOR PHYSICAL RESEARCH 

Serving Industry in these fields — 

ELECTRONICS MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS 
AUTOMATION RESEARCH MANAGEMENT 

MEDICAL PHYSICS ANALOG COMPUTERS 
ULTRASONICS INSTRUMENTATION 


Wilfred Roth 1240 MA,N STRKT • JAckson 7-8211 
Columbia ’43 HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 
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ALUMNI AND OFFICERS IN THE NEWS 


New Posts . . . 

In addition to the 21 Alumni elections 
and appointments recorded on page 89, 
other Alumni recently advanced to new 
posts are enumerated below: 

Laurence C. Hart’13, to Executive 
Vice-president, Junior Achievement, Inc. 
. . . Lester Lewis’22, to Chairman, De¬ 
partment of Physics, Wagner College . . . 
Thornton W. Owen ’26, to Chairman, 
Perpetual Building Association of Wash¬ 
ington, D. C.; 

. John T. Harrison’31, to Director, 
Fibre Box Association . . . Sydney R. 
Miller’31, to Director, Avon Sole Com¬ 
pany, Avon, Mass. . . . Emerson S. 
Norris’33, to Manager of Facilities En¬ 
gineering, Atomic Energy Division, Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc.; 

Ermano Garaventa’35, to the Town 
Planning Commission, Manchester, Conn. 
. . . James McCormack, Jr.,’ 37, to the 
Board of Governors and Executive Com¬ 
mittee, Flight Safety Foundation . . . 
J. Herbert Hollomon’40, to Advisory 
Editor of a new “Series on the Science 
and Technology of Materials” to be pub¬ 
lished by John Wiley and Sons, Inc.; 

Frederick G. Stroke’40, to New Eng¬ 
land District Manager, Penn Precision 
Products, Inc. . . . Howard R. Spende- 
low’42, to Manager — Patents and Li¬ 
censes for Electro Metallurgical Company, 
a Division of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation . . . William M. Wells, 
Jr.,’48, to Head of the Division of Civil 
Engineering, University of South Carolina; 

Alfred B. Steck’50 to Manager — 
Product Engineering, Everett-Lynn Foun¬ 
dries, General Electric Company . . . 
Robert J. Bartels’51, to Executive Di¬ 
rector, City Plan Commission, Hartford, 
Conn. . . . James O. Cobb ’51, to Chief, 
WADC Aircraft Laboratory, Wright Air 
Development Center, Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base. 


In Print . . . 

What Man May Be, by George R. Har¬ 
rison, Dean of the School of Science at 
M.I.T., deals with the changes of modem 
science, and their effects upon human 
values. It is a “robust and realistic affirma¬ 
tion of man’s continuing capacity for 
growth in the world of today and tomor¬ 
row.” It further reveals a “firm conviction 
that science and religion are compatible; 
the clear demonstration that change is the 
essence of life and its progress is always 
upward, that man’s opportunities are un¬ 
limited.” (New York: William Morrow and 
Company, Inc., 1956, 278 pages, $4.00.) 

Currents, Fields and Particles, by 
Francis Bitter, Professor, is a description of 
macroscopic electromagnetic phenomena 
in terms of fields, and microscopic atomic 
phenomena in terms of quanta. It intro¬ 
duces the reader to such abstract concepts 
as energy, momentum, electric and mag¬ 
netic fields, conservation laws, impedance, 
and reactance. (New York: The Technol¬ 
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ogy Press of M.I.T. and John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1956, 599 pages, $8.50.) 

Elementary Crystallography, by Profes¬ 
sor Martin J. Buerger’24, is an introduc¬ 
tion to the fundamental features of 
crystals. (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1956, 528 pages, $9.50.) 

Personnel Administration is by two 
members of M.I.T. Industrial Relations 
Section; Professors Charles A. Meyers and 
Paul Pigors. The book deals with person¬ 
nel administration from management as¬ 
pects, setting forth the problems and 
activities by extensive use of case studies. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
third edition, 711 pages, $6.00.) 

Pulse and Digital Circuits, by Professor 
Jacob Millman’32, and Professor Herbert 
Taub, is a recent text providing a “de¬ 
scription and an analysis of the circuits 
and techniques common to many of the 
newer fields of electrical engineering.” 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1956, 687 pages, $12.50.) 

Random Processes in Automatic Con¬ 
trol is by Professor J. Halcombe Laning, 
Jr.,’40, and Professor Richard H. Battin’45, 
of the M.I.T. Instrumentation Labora¬ 
tory. It affords “a basic background in 
the theory of random signals and noise, to¬ 
gether with practical techniques to be used 
in the analysis and synthesis of linear con¬ 
trol systems which are subjected to random 
imputs.” (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1956, 434 pages, $10.00.) 

A Scientific Sampler was compiled by 
Raymond Stevens’17, Alan A. Smith’41, 
and Howard F. Hamacher of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc. It is a collection of essays on 
science, “as it affects man, and the meth¬ 
ods of science,” with discoveries and 
trends over die last 30 years. (Prince¬ 
ton: D. Van Nostrand and Company, 1956, 
413 pages, $6.00.) 

Thomas C. Desmond’09 has recently 
had articles published in Today’s Health. 
In the July issue appeared "You’re Not 
Old at 65,” and the October issue con¬ 
tained “Wanted: Jobs for the Forty-Plus.” 
In the November-December issue of 
“Your Life, Today’s Guide to Desirable 
Living,” appears his article “Mellow 
While You’re Young.” 

In the October issue of The American 
Ceramic Society Journal appears the tech¬ 
nical paper “Sintering of Glass.” The au¬ 
thors are University of Notre Dame 
metallurgists J. C. Kuczynski’47, and Isi- 
dor Zaplatynskyj. This article gives the 
results of their research in glass, and the 
closing of pores in glass during the final 
stages of sintering. 


Obituary 

Ralph W. Doane’88, September 29 
Herbert S. Kimball’91, October 18 
Frank G. Ashton’93, June 4 
Walter A. Hall’95, September 19 
Clarence C. Culver’96, April 24* 
Francis V. McCahthy’97, August 29* 
William A. Marshall’98, August 20* 


Edgar A. Weimer’98, October 26 
Charles J. Davis’00, August 23° 
Clifford M. Leonard’00, September 9® 
Charles M. Butters’01, August* 

Anna B. Gallup’01, October 21 
Edward H. Cutter’02, September 5® 
Ralph S. Franklin ’02, October 25 
Henry McBurney’02, June 1* 

Henry G. Harris’03, December 25, 1955° 
Charles H. Roberts’03, January 23® 
Richard K. Hale’04, September 17® 
David R. Davis’05, September 16® 
Howard H. Flagg '05, May 3® 

Francis W. Rec.an’05, January 18® 
Charles F. Breitzke’06, June 29® 
Ralph H. Burke'06, August 23 
Karl P. Heinzen’06, September 25® 
Thomas F. Leary’06, January 4 
Allan R. Cullimore’07, September 20® 
Roy W. Ryden’07, August 18“ 

John Skassirsky’07, January 3 
Lawrence H. Allen’ 08, April 27® 

Utah J. Nicholas’08, April 14, 1952® 
Warren D. Spencler’08, November 11, 
1954“ 

James M. Talbot’ 08, April 23* 

Kurt Vonnecut’08, October 1® 

Charles L. Campbell’09, September 12® 
Warren M. Eaton'09, June 9, 1954® 
Henry F. Miller’10, September 29 
Nathan Ransohoff’10, September 25® 
Moss W. Colebrook’11, September 4® 
Silas M. Ratzkoff’11, date unknown 
Clarence McDonouch’12, September 
19® 

Andrew W. Carmichael’13, November 
12, 1955 

Thomas J. Rice’13, June 22 
Edward E. Smith’13, September 8 
J. Stanley Churchill’14, September 29® 
Alexander G. Lonc’14, August® 

John Sokoloff’14, May 2, 1955 
Palmer Sabin’ 15, September 20* 

Frank C. Howard’17, October 5® 
Newman M. MarsiliusT7, October 18 
Philip O. Yeaton’17, August 18® 
Dwight P. Spencer’18, September 24 
James H. Butler’19, September 28 
Anthony W. ContieriT9, January 10 
Victor T. GivotovskyT9, October 13 
Grant K. French’20, October 26 
Andrew C. Jensen, Jr.,’21, September 
22 ® 

Donald S. Piston’21, September 30 
Theodore L. Schumacher’21, June 23, 
1952® 

Luman T. Thurber’21, September 8® 
Bert B. Hershenson’22, October 5 
Paul J. Culhane’23, September 8® 
Daniel C. Sayre’23, October 19 
Arthur D. Smith, Jr.,’23, date unknown 
Edward H. McArdle’24, June 14, 1955® 
William E. Pugh’24, January 3® 

Robert C. Webster’24, May 17® 

E. Wayne Rembert’25, October 21 
Richard M. McCusker’29, October 
W. Sweezy Conklin’30, July 17, 1955 
Paul W. Lawler’34, July 3® 

Guy J. Talbourdet’35, June 23 
Edward F. McGuinness, Jr.,’ 46, March 4 
Luis H. Mendoza’46, July 10® 

Alexander Duren’ 52, April 14, 1952 

“Further information in Class Notes 

i 



NEWS FROM THE CLUBS AND CLASSES 


CLUB NOTES 


Boston Luncheon 

The Boston M.I.T. Luncheon Club held 
its first meeting of the 1956-1957 season 
on October 18, with about 85 members 
and guests present to hear a detailed and 
interesting talk on the future of the M.I.T. 
Alumni Association by Harold E. Lobdell 
’17, executive vice-president of the 
Alumni Association. Mr. Lobdell had pre¬ 
pared a detailed analysis of the estimated 
size and composition of the M.I.T. Alumni 
body in 1961, based on present and past 
statistics, together with expected contri¬ 
butions to the Alumni Fund based 
thereon. 

Assuming an increase of younger 
Alumni during 1956-1961 equal to the 
input during the previous five years, 
and applying accumulated ratios of life 
expectancies of class groups arranged ac¬ 
cording to years out of M.I.T., it is esti¬ 
mated that the total living Alumni will 
increase 10.5 per cent from present fig¬ 
ures of 47,329 to 52,293 in 1961. During 
this period, estimated shifts in distribu¬ 
tion of living Alumni arranged by class 
groups according to years out of the In¬ 
stitute show only small percentage 
changes, except for the 11- to 20-year 
group which is up 4.6 per cent, and the 
1- to 10-year group which is down 3.8 
per cent of the total. 

A continual effort is being made to re¬ 
duce the number of Alumni with “ad¬ 
dresses unknown,” and it is forecast that 
by 1961 the percentage of living Alumni 
who can be listed geographically will be 
increased to 96 per cent. 

The percentage of “foreign” Alumni 
(i.e., other than those residing in the U.S. 
and its territories) will increase to 8.3 per 
cent from the present 7.2 per cent and 
the 1948 figure of 6.1 per cent. Distribu¬ 
tion geographically within the U.S. ap¬ 
pears to remain unchanged with respect 
to the top ten stages, with Massachusetts 
remaining first (although down from 25.7 
per cent of the U.S. total in 1955 to 23.9 
per cent in 1961), followed by New York, 
California, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, Ohio, Illinois, Texas, and the 
District of Columbia. With respect to for¬ 
eign Alumni, Canada will continue with 
a preponderant lead, with India and 
Venezuela showing the highest percent¬ 
age increases over 1955. 

Of the total living Alumni in 1961, it 
is expected that 72.4 per cent will be on 
the Active List; almost the same percent¬ 
age as during 1956. 

On the basis of the average contribu¬ 
tions for each age group, as well as par¬ 
ticipation ratios being the same in 1961 
as in 1956, it is forecast that the total 
amount contributed by 11,932 contribu¬ 
tors will be $634,900. However, by in¬ 
creased effort and new methods, primarily 
a partial "door to door” type canvass. 


Mr. Lobdell expects that this figure can 
reasonably be increased up to $704,300 
by a progressive increase by class groups 
in the participation ratios, keeping aver¬ 
age contributions constant. — C. Vincent 
Vappi, Secretary , 1400 Canton Avenue, 
Milton 86, Mass. 

Cleveland 

The first meeting of the 1956-1957 
Cleveland Club winter season was held at 
the Carling’s Brewery in Cleveland in 
October, 1956. This meeting was a 
good fellowship get-together, the purpose 
of which was to have an informal get- 
acquainted atmosphere with a back¬ 
ground of music and singing. This is the 
first time in recent years that such a 
meeting had been planned 

The Executive Committee has been 
meeting once a month during the sum¬ 
mer months and has lined up a very 
excellent program for this coming year. 
At the meeting to be held the end of 
November, the members of the N.A.C.A. 
Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory will 
give us a discussion on present high-speed 
aircraft and missile propulsion. The 
luncheon during the Christmas Season for 
the students from this area presently at 
Tech, and two meetings in the spring, 
one of which will be the Annual Ladies 
Night, complete our program. One of the 
highlights of the beer party was the first 
availability of the Cleveland Alumni Di¬ 
rectory. This Directory compiles the 
names and both business and home ad¬ 
dress of all the Cleveland Alumni, and is 
made available at a slight charge to al¬ 
leviate expenses. It is hoped that this 
Directory will further help in getting our 
local Alumni to work together. 

In addition to the entertainment pro¬ 
gram, an accelerated scholarship drive is 
being made so that the local Cleveland 
Club scholarship may be increased for the 
succeeding years. This fund is from vol¬ 
unteer donations from the Cleveland 
Club and, in the past few years, several 
very worth-while students have been 
helped in entering M.I.T. by this scholar¬ 
ship. — Jay P. AuWerteb, Secretary, 
Atlantic Automatic Company, 18502 
Syracuse Avenue, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 

Cuba 

February 22-25, 1957 — Friday through 
Monday — have been selected as the dates 
when our M.I.T. Club of Cuba will hold 
its first “M.I.T. Weekend in Havana” to 
which a cordial invitation is being ex¬ 
tended to Alumni in the States as well 
as in the Caribbean area. 

All visitors holding reservations will be 
met on arrival at the airport or steamer 
dock and personally escorted to their ho¬ 
tels by members of our Club. Formal reg¬ 
istration on the morning of the 23rd will 
be followed by a tour of the older part of 
the city, ending at the Rum Havana Club 
Patio at Cathedral Square, from which 


point the assembled party will proceed 
into the country for luncheon. 

Sunday evening, the 24th, the gala 
banquet will take place at the Havana 
Country Club or the Havana Yacht Club. 
(On this occasion, as well as for other 
events, dress will be informal.) 

All of Monday, the 25th, will be taken 
up by a tour eastward along the northern 
coast to Varadero Beach, via the palm- 
studded Yumuri Valley at quaint Matan- 
zas. Luncheon will be served at the 
Kawama Club or at the Oasis Motel at 
Varadero, and there will be opportunity 
for swimming in the crystal clear waters 
of this most famous beach — and also 
opportunity for “Siesta Time” before 
starting back to Havana. 

Since the number of visitors who can 
be accommodated is limited, it is earnestly 
requested that information as to reserva¬ 
tions be obtained well in advance by 
writing to A. H. Rodriguez’21, Concordia 
61, Havana, Cuba. "Hasta la Vista.” — 
Gonzalo C. Docal, President, Av. Cen¬ 
tral #5, Rpto. Kohly, Marianao, Cuba. 

The Personal Column— Those mem¬ 
bers of the Class of 1924 who have good 
memories will remember that there were 
two totally unrelated Cuban boys in their 
Class with the same name: Antonio Ro¬ 
sado. While Course XIII Antonio Rosado 
is now president of the Cuban Telephone 
Company, an affiliate of International Tel 
and Tel, Course VI Antonio Rosado is 
dean of students at the School of Engi¬ 
neering in Havana University. And al¬ 
though the university and the phone 
company are in different parts of town, 
both men claim that most of each one’s 
mail still goes to the other Rosado. 

From 8:00 in the morning to 5:00 
p.m., Manuel Cadenas’45 worked at the 
U.S. Rubber Company’s plant as a main¬ 
tenance engineer. And he worked hard. 
For years he dreamed of being promoted 
to plant manager. As such he would be 
able to finance a home. Tired of waiting, 
however, he tried to convince a bank to 
finance his dream and was surprised to 
learn he succeeded. So, he built his home, 
and some time last year he and his family 
moved in. It was very much like other 
suburban Havana homes, but to Manuel 
it was heaven. A month after his moving, 
the long-awaited promotion to plant man 
ager finally came. He was to be managei 
of the new plant the U.S. Rubber Com¬ 
pany was building in Montevideo, Uru¬ 
guay, more than 2000 miles away from 
his heaven. 

Many a junior or senior at Tech has 
decided that because he has been ex¬ 
pending such effort, he deserves later in 
life to go lion hunting in Africa. There¬ 
fore, a date is immediately set for ten or 
fifteen years after graduation. Two such 
hopefuls, who partially realized this par¬ 
ticular dream, were Antonio Arias’39, and 
his roommate. Last year they set out on a 
safari from Nairobi. Two months later it 
was reported that the expedition had cap¬ 
tured a few antelopes and a buffalo, but 
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no lions. — Antonio Badia, Assistant Sec¬ 
retary, Esso Standard Oil of Cuba, Calle 
“O," Vedado, Havana, Cuba. 

Miami Valley 

The second meeting of the year was 
held October 1, with 25 members in at¬ 
tendance for social hour, dinner, and a 
fine talk by Professor Robert Hard’49, of 
the Metallurgy Department. Professor 
Hard described some of the recent 
changes in the physical plant at the Insti¬ 
tute, as well as the work of the Admissions 
Office and the Educational Council. Par¬ 
ticular attention was paid to the impact 
on the student body of the Kresge Audi¬ 
torium and the Chapel. Professor Hard 
gave some of his personal history and the 
reasons he decided to study for a Doc¬ 
torate. Professor Hard opened the meet¬ 
ing to questions, and a lively discussion 
of Admissions Office policy and the prob¬ 
lem of upgrading the incoming freshman 
class followed. 

Michael J. Gibbons’06 had attended 
his 50th reunion in June, and made a few 
remarks which pointed up the continuity 
of the Club and the loyalty and esprit 
which exists among M.I.T. men in the 
Miami Valley as well as throughout the 
world. — Steven Heller, Secretary, 249 
Claridge Drive, North, Dayton 9, Ohio. 

New York 

On Wednesday night, November 14, 
the M.I.T. Club of New York observed 
its annual Silver Stein Dinner for mem¬ 
bers and their guests. This year the Silver 
Stein was awarded to Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr. Our special guests included Mr. 
Greenwaldt, President of Du Pont Com¬ 
pany, and Dr. Killian, President of M.I.T. 

The Long Island Section of the M.I.T. 
Club held its “Champagne Hour” Dance 
at the Roslyn Country Club on September 
28. Over 45 couples attended and a grand 
time was had by all. A dance contest was 
held, and Miss Marilyn Murphy and Mr. 
Edward Newdale’48 each won a bottle of 
champagne. The following members and 
guests also participated: Mr. Edwyn Eddy 
’32, Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Whitaker’46, 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Hoag’35, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lloyd Smiley’5I, Mrs. Mortimer I. 
Metzger, Mr. Donald Miller’50, and Mrs. 
Frank. Mevay. Mr. and Mrs. William A. 
Cresswell, Jr.,’36, were the lucky winners 
of the door prize. 

On Thursday night, October 4, the an¬ 
nual Beer Party was held at Ruppert’s 
Brewery. There were over 200 present. 
The buffet supper was both plentiful and 
good and went well with the beer which 
Ruppert’s so generously provided. The 
Classes of 1922, 1935, 1942, and 1955 
participated in competitive barbershop 
singing. The following were in the con¬ 
test: The Class of 1922; D. Spoor, F. 
Kurtz, T. Miller, R. Rundlett. Class of 
1935; W. S. Peppier, H. H. Everett, D. K. 
Finlayson. Class of 1942; R. Greenes, 
E. D. Friedman, H. Kram, S. Farrington, 
M. Brown. Class if 1955; I. Rubin, D. 
Solow, D. Lowen, B. M. Kahn. Honorary 
quartette; Aaron White and three friends. 
Dean Lobdell’s presence helped make the 
function a huge success. 

The Westchester Section of the Club 


will hold its Stag Dinner Party on the 
evening of November 8, at the Scarsdale 
Country Club. The meeting, which will 
be presided over by Mr. Lee Bloom’40, 
will have Mr. A. L. Perlman, President of 
the New York Central, as the guest 
speaker. 

The Long Island section of the M.I.T. 
Club has scheduled, for members and 
their wives, a tour of the United Airlines 
new maintenance space at Idlewild Air¬ 
port for 7:00 p.m., November 8. An air¬ 
line type dinner will be served, possibly 
in a plane, for a nominal charge. After 
dinner the group will be shown a film 
which was prepared by the Port Au¬ 
thority on the International Airport of the 
future. 

Additional details on club activities can 
be obtained by calling Mr. Fred Parsons 
at Plaza 5-3094, or by writing to the 
M.I.T. Club of New York, Hotel Chat¬ 
ham, Vanderbilt Avenue and 48th Street, 
New York 17, N.Y. — Harvey Kram, 
Secretary, 101 Barnyard Lane, Roslyn 
Heights, Long Island, N.Y. 

Northern California 

The fifth and sixth meetings of 1956 
were held in August (a cool month in the 
San Francisco area), in addition to our 
annual picnic. On the 21st, Professor 
E. E. Allmendinger discussed modem 
submarine design with a group of 20 
members and guests at the New Del- 
monico in San Francisco. Alumni attend¬ 
ing were: W. L. Wetmore’02, A. B. Court 
TO, J. T. Nichols’22, M. H. Finley’23, 
H. G. Young’24, R. T. Perry’25, J. How¬ 
ard Arnold’31, M. Guralnick’33, Bert O. 
Summers’34, F. F. Noonan’40, D. D. 
Scarff’41, G. E. Quisenberry’44, V. K. 
Butler’45, M. J. Gardner’50, W. E. Weis- 
sert’51, A. D. McWhirter’54. On the 28th, 
Professor Harvey Evans (one of the three 
M.I.T. professors spending the summer 
teaching naval architecture in Berkeley) 
showed a motion picture on the construc¬ 
tion of the ocean liner United States, at 
the Red Bam restaurant in Berkeley; 24 
Alumni and guests were present. Alumni 
attending were: E. J. Riley’08, E. W. 
Brown’15, J. H. Cox’23, J. Howard Ar¬ 
nold’31, Bert O. Summers’34, H. C. Zitze- 
witz’34, C. R. Meurk’42, Alice Heath’42, 
H. B. Keller’49, R. J. Hoffman’51, J. R. 
Paulling’52, M. S. Hoppenfeld’52, J. G. 
Tewksbury’53. On Sunday, the 26th, the 
annual picnic was held at Flood Park, 
in Menlo Park. Considering the ideal 
weather, the attendance was entirely in¬ 
adequate. 

At the February 14 Valentine dinner, 
in the University of California Faculty 
Club, George D. Whittle’08 spoke of his 
trip to Liberia. The March 15 luncheon 
at the New Delmonico was held on the 
occasion of a visit by Professor J. H. 
Keenan’22. In April, Professor R. L. Bis- 
plinghoff of aeronautical engineering was 
the after-dinner speaker at the Belmont 
Casino. In June, at the St. Julien restau¬ 
rant in San Francisco, Theodore P. 
Moorehead’05 and Mrs. Moorehead de¬ 
scribed in words and pictures the scenes 
and customs they had observed during 
eight years in India. At the June 8 meet¬ 
ing, these officers were re-elected: 
George B. Hulett’34, President; Wade L. 


Wetmore’02, Vice-president; Richard T. 
Perry’25, Vice-president; two members 
of the Executive Committee, William D. 
McGuigan’42 and Gregory A. Vincent’30, 
were also elected. We plan to have six or 
eight meetings a year; we hope also to 
increase our attendance above the average 
of 25 Alumni (plus 10 wives), our roster 
now being about 1100.— J. Howard 
Arnold, Secretary-Treasurer, 1058 Po¬ 
mona Avenue, Berkeley 6, Calif. 

Northern New Jersey 

At the first meeting of the Board of 
Governors on September 18, 1956, the 
major meeting dates for the 1956-1957 
season were established, and programs 
for these meetings were discussed. In 
addition, a Future Planning Committee, 
composed of six members of the Board 
of Governors, was established. This com¬ 
mittee will look into the long-range 
picture, as to how the M.I.T. Club of 
Northern New Jersey can best serve the 
Alumni in our area. This committee will 
investigate the operation of other M.I.T. 
clubs as well as other Alumni Clubs in the 
Northern New Jersey area. 

It was reported that the M.I.T. Club 
of Northern New Jersey Scholarship, in 
the amount of $500, was awarded to Neil 
Paul Fitzpatrick of Somerville High 
School, Somerville, N.J. He is now at¬ 
tending the Institute in Course X. This 
scholarship was made possible by con¬ 
tributions from the Club members, and is 
independent of the Institute funds. 

The M.I.T. Regional Scholarship, cov¬ 
ering tuition for the freshman year and 
paid for from the Institute’s Scholarship 
Fund, was awarded to George Maxwell 
Walsh of Cranford High School, Cran¬ 
ford, N.J. George is a Course VI fresh¬ 
man. Scholarships run in the Walsh family 
— George’s brother William, now a senior 
at Tech, was a Regional Scholarship win¬ 
ner three years ago. The two selections 
were made from a field of 49 applicants. 

On Wednesday, October 17, 1956, the 
fall meeting of the Club was held at the 
Hotel Suburban, East Orange, N.J. Fea¬ 
tured was a talk and a color film on 
“Glass and You,” presented by James V. 
Matthews, of the Industrial Glass Sales 
Division, Corning Glass Works. Mr. 
Matthews presented the history of glass 
from very early times to the present, and 
the uses of glass in industry, the home, 
and in architecture, both as a decoration 
and as an engineering material. He also 
covered the epitome of cut-glass craft- 
manship — Steuben glass. Not only his¬ 
tory was presented but also glass 
manufacturing methods and applications 
as well as the fabrication of glass labora¬ 
tory equipment. A discussion period fol¬ 
lowed during which the speaker answered 
questions. There was a large turnout of 
both new and old members for this meet¬ 
ing, and the “Good Old Days at Tech” 
were relived over the usual refreshments 
following the meeting. 

The schedule for the remaining meet¬ 
ings of the season is as follows: Tuesday, 
December 4, 1956, program to be an¬ 
nounced; Thursday, February 7, 1957, 
Dinner Meeting and Ladies Night; 
Wednesday, April 24, 1957, Annual Busi¬ 
ness Meeting. — John T. Reid, Secre- 
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tary, 80 Renshaw Avenue, East Orange, 
N.J. Robert M. Gould, Assistant Sec¬ 
retary, 15 Wellington Road, Livingston, 


Oklahoma 

The fall meeting of the M.I.T. Club of 
Oklahoma was held at the Mayo Hotel on 
September 25, 1956. Following the show¬ 
ing of the film “SAGE,” our guests of 
honor. Dean Harold Lobdell’17 and 
Donald P. Severance’38, discussed plans 
for the forthcoming Regional Science 
Conference which will be held in Tulsa 
on Saturday, February 2, 1957. An Execu¬ 
tive Committee to handle this Science 
Conference was appointed by Club Presi¬ 
dent Walter S. Smith’30. This committee 
is comprised of the Club officers and 
Messrs. B. E. Groenewold’25 and William 
J. Sherry’21, with Messrs. Smith and 
Groenewold acting as co-chairmen. 

The following Alumni attended the 
meeting: Dr. Sumner Y. Andelman’37, 
Bert B. Beals’54, Julian M. Busby’45, 
James R. Cowles’37, John P. Dowds’51, 
Willard S. Emery'50, Wilson N. Gilliat’44, 
Curtis S. Green’48, B. E. Groenewold’25, 
Erling O. J. Helland’40, Donal K. Holway 
’47, William R. Holway’15, Dean Jacoby 
’54, Breene M. Kerr’51, Omer Kircher’55, 
Paul A. Lobo’50, Van Luong, Richard 
Mungen’47, Dr. Frank G. Pearce’46, Dr. 
Siegfried E. Penner’45, T. W. Gilmer 
Richardson'42, G. V. Rohleder’48, Robert 

L. Rorschach’43, Barrett B. Russell’43, 
Robert K. Schumacher’45, William J. 
SherTy’21, Dr. Daniel Silverman’29, 
Walter S. Smith’30, Samuel C. Stephan, 
Jr.,’50, Charles B. Stuart’34, Charles C. 
Stueve’49, Robert W. Vahleberg’37, Dr. 
Scott W. Walker’40. — Barrett B. Rus¬ 
sell, Secretary-Treasurer, 4562 East 38th 
Place, Tulsa 5, Okla. 

Rochester 

Formal club activities for the 1956- 
1957 season were started with the annual 
meeting held at Mendon Ponds Park on 
September 22. As in past years, an excel¬ 
lent steak roast, together with adequate 
quantities of beer, were enjoyed by all. 
The usual baseball game was held be¬ 
tween the "Odd” and “Even” classes. 
The official scorer, a member of the 
“Even” classes, conveniently mislaid the 
final score. We enjoyed one of the best 
turnouts we have had in recent years; 62 
members were present, including one 

M. I.T. coed. Though this annual meeting 
has by tradition been a stag event, the 
committee happily made an exception 
this year, making it possible for “Jeff” 
Buik’45 to accompany her husband, 
Charles Buik’45, to the meeting. 

Items of business discussed included 
election of officers for the coming year. 
Elected were: V. N. Hansford’37, Presi¬ 
dent; J. R. Flynn’50, Treasurer; F. J. Kolb, 
Jr.,’38, President Elect; R. E. Smith’33 
Vice-president; J. K. Littwitz’42, Secre¬ 
tary; A. Mackintosh, Jr.,’44, Assistant 
Secretary; C. C. Clark’50, Executive 
Committee Member. Fred Kolb’38, who 
is heading up our Alumni Fund Drive in 
the area this year, reported on his trip 
to Cambridge for this purpose. A com¬ 
mittee to carry on personal solicitation 
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of Alumni after the regular mail efforts 
has been chosen. During the summer, 
preparations were made to handle this 
important club activity with a visit from 
Joe Conrad from the Institute. Dwight 
VandeVate’28, who has headed our Edu¬ 
cational Council so ably since its incep¬ 
tion, has relinquished these duties which 
will be taken over by Harry Essley’36. 
Dwight, however, will continue to head 
up our Scholarship Committee. Seventeen 
scholarship awards were made to fresh¬ 
man applicants for the Class of 1960; a 
final report on acceptances is not avail¬ 
able as yet. 

The first meeting of the Educational 
Council was held at the home of Harry 
Essley on October 4. Council activities 
for the coming year were discussed, and 
the schedule of school visits for Professor 
Holt Ashley from M.I.T. in November was 
lined up. It was agreed that Mrs. C. Buik 
'45 would be available to handle any in¬ 
quiries from prospective girl applicants to 
M.I.T. We were pleased to learn that 
Clarence L. A. Wynd’27 has been renom¬ 
inated as an Alumni Member on the 
M.I.T. Corporation Visiting Committee 
for the Department of Chemical Engi¬ 
neering. Also, at the last meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Clarence Wynd was 
elected a vice-president of the company. 
He continues in his present capacity as 
assistant manager of Kodak Park Works. 

The next meeting of the Club is 
scheduled for November with a tour 
through the plant of Consolidated Ma¬ 
chine Tool Corporation. — J. K. Lrmvrrz, 
Secretary, 191 Rogers Parkway, Roches¬ 
ter 17, N. Y. 

South Florida 

Thomas P. Coogan’24, president of 
Housing Securities, Inc., of New York, 
and a former assistant secretary of de¬ 
fense in charge of military housing, was 
the guest of honor at a dinner meeting of 
the Club in the McAllister Hotel, Miami, 
on October 18. Mr. Coogan, who is a 
former president of the Club, expressed 
his appreciation of meeting so many of 
his old friends again, but had to cut his 
remarks short as he was to be the princi¬ 
pal speaker at a meeting of the Home 
Builders Association of South Florida held 
in the same hotel that evening, which the 
M.I.T. group was invited to attend. Tom 
is also a past president of that organiza¬ 
tion, and of the National Association of 
Home Builders. At that meeting Tom 
gave a very informative talk on the situa¬ 
tion concerning mortgage loans for homes, 
asserting that the monetary policies of 
the Federal Reserve Board were deterring 
home building by reducing the avail¬ 
ability of mortgage loans and increasing 
their cost. He stated that when a recession 
appeared imminent three years ago, the 
Board loosened up on such money, with 
the result that building construction was 
overstimulated, and when inflation threat¬ 
ened last year, the Board tightened up 
again, and mortgage money became hard 
to get. He did not criticize the objectives 
of these maneuvers, but suggested that it 
would be well if some plan could be 
worked out that would not throw so much 
of a burden upon a limited segment of 


our economy. Following this address Tom 
showed a large number of very interesting 
pictures which he took in Russia when he 
visited there as a member of a group sent 
by our government to study Russian 
housing. 

Altogether, this was a very interesting 
and educational meeting, which was 
thoroughly enjoyed by the 30 or more 
Club members and guests present. 
Alumni present included: Ralph C. Rob¬ 
inson'01, Kenneth P. Armstrong’10, Les¬ 
ter M. White’12, Frederick B. Philbrick 
T8, Edward I. Mandell’21, C. P. Thayer 
’23, Thomas P. Coogan’24, Thomas E. 
Mattson’24, Richard L. O’Donovan’26, 
Warren Martell’30, Charles S. Symonds 
’33, Jack Platt’34, Sidney Mank’37, Wil¬ 
liam Sussman’40, William L. Sammons’43, 
Scott J. Hoehn’47, Donald L. Brown’51, 
and David N. Leslie’54. — Kenneth P. 
Armstrong, Secretary, 145 Sesame 
Street, Opa-locka, Fla. 

Washington 

The first meeting of the Club for the 
new year was held on October 11 at the 
Potomac Boat Club. This was another of 
our now traditional "annual stag smok¬ 
ers,” featuring beer and buffet supper in 
an old club atmosphere. The evening was 
highlighted by movies of M.I.T.’s Cham¬ 
pionship Lightweight Crew winning the 
Challenge Cup races at Henley on the 
Thames, England, after an undefeated 
year in 1954. Narration was by Bill 
McTigue, captain of the ’54 “fifties.” The 
meeting was a great social success and 
the “cool, refreshing breezes from the 
Potomac River” were reminiscent of the 
Charles. 

Eger V. Murphree, “Guided Missile 
Czar” of the Pentagon, addressed the 
Club on the subject of guided missiles at 
our meeting on November 29 at the Cos¬ 
mos Club. Mr. Murphree is special assist¬ 
ant for guided missiles to the Secretary of 
Defense. From 1922 to 1924 he was on 
the research staff at M.I.T.’s Laboratory 
of Applied Science. 

Officers for the coming year are as fol¬ 
lows: President, Robert W. Blake’41; 
Treasurer, Michael K. Johns’53; Review 
Secretary, Chester N. Hasert’41; Assistant 
Review Secretary, Doug Cook’50; Assist¬ 
ant Secretary, Gilbert H. Lewis’51. Ad¬ 
ditional Members of the Executive 
Committee: Joseph V. Gaven’52; F. 
Charles Mosel’40; C. Ford Blanchard’22. 
The Honorable Proctor L. Dougherty’97 
will again be our venerated counselor. 

Andrew F. Hillhouse’43 was elected 
president for the forthcoming year, but 
during the summer was promoted to a 
new job in Des Moines, Iowa. Andy’s new 
job is counsel and assistant secretary of 
Solar Aircraft Company in Des Moines. 
Andy had previously been manager of 
Solar’s Southeastern Regional Office, and 
while here in Washington obtained his 
Law degree from George Washington 
University in 1948, and became a mem¬ 
ber of the D. C. Bar. Taking over the 
reins of the presidency after Andy’s de¬ 
parture is Robert W. Blake’41, succeeding 
from the vice-presidency. 

Another vacancy created by members 
on the move was the office of secretary, 
to which Sterling Ivison’41 had been 
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elected. Commander Ivison, U.S.N., has 
a new assignment in Coronado, Calif., as 
production manager of the Overhaul and 
Repair Department. He sends us rave no¬ 
tices about the San Diego weather. — 
Chester N. Hasert, Review Secretary, 
1300 N. Scott Street, Arlington 9, Va. 
Doug Cook, Assistant Secretary, 1625 
Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Women’s Association 

The M.I.T. Women’s Association began 
the year with enthusiasm on October 16 
at the Faculty Club with its new presi¬ 
dent, Phyllis Winter Grosswendt’42, pre¬ 
siding. The husbands of members were 
invited to join us for dinner and to hear 
Marion G. Hogan’46, president of 
Weather Services, Inc., who gave a scin¬ 
tillating and informative talk about the 
nature of her business which specializes 
in industrial meteorology. Her firm pro¬ 
vides pertinent weather information to a 
number of concerns, among which are the 
Logan Airport, state and municipal high¬ 
way departments, bakeries, road contrac¬ 
tors, and gas companies throughout the 
United States. 

The dates for future meetings will in¬ 
terest former women students who may 
be able to time that next trip to Cam¬ 
bridge to include one of the programs 
which have been arranged by Janet San¬ 
ford Perkins’52. At a dinner meeting on 
December 5, John Arnold, associate pro¬ 
fessor of mechanical engineering, will ex¬ 
plain bis course in creative imagination. 
At the Saturday luncheon on February 16, 
Professor Klaus Liepmann will tell us 
about tlie developments in music at 
M.I.T. Professor George P. Wadsworth of 
the Mathematics Department will bring 
us up to date on “Operation Research” on 
April 4 at our Faculty Club dinner. Fi¬ 
nally, our annual meeting will be held 
June 8 at the modem summer home of 
Henrietta Johnson Dane’31, in Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea, where the program 
will be built around the City Planning 
Department. Our White Elephant Sale on 
November 7 will be over, successfully we 
hope, before you read this. All former 
women students are always welcome at 
our meetings. — Katherine Salisbury 
Hazen, Recording Secretary, 81 Clark 
Street, Belmont 78, Mass. 


CLASS NOTES 


1891 

Mrs. Thomas B. Carpenter is the one 
woman member of our Class now living. 
Her daughter, Charlotte, is the writer of 
the following letters. To have this message 
from our class member, whose maiden 
name was Anne Elizabeth White, seems 
to me like a Christmas gift, in the Decem¬ 
ber issue of the Review. You know 
Christmas is our one great humanitarian 
festival. 

“Dear Mr. Brown: Thank you for your 
letter to Mrs. Thomas B. Carpenter. When 
she was asked if one of us might answer 
for her, she patted my cheek, smiled, and 


said, ‘Well!’ This is not exactly permis¬ 
sion, but perhaps will do, in its way. 

“My mother would simply love to 
think that she, a woman, is among the 
members of ’91 now living. She dearly 
loved Tech, has talked about it always, 
and went back in 1949 for the Mid- 
Century celebration. She returned joy¬ 
ously with a badge and the alumna’s 
usual collection of notes and leaflets. In 
this house, we eat from Tech Wedgwood 
plates; our mail is full of Tech literature, 
which is read avidly; and my mother was 
writing an article on Tech, contrasting the 
college of ’91 with today. Although she 
did research for this article in Boston I 
don’t think she ever sent it to a publisher. 
Her great hobby was writing, which 
makes me wish she were writing this 
letter. 

“For the rest, she is very well, never 
ill a day, rises early and goes to bed late 
(rather late) and altogether is our darling. 
This last may not sound quite dignified 
enough, but I do not know another way 
to say quickly that she does more than 
anyone else to make our life worth-while! 

“And now, she would want to send her 
very best wishes to you and to the Class 
of ’91.” Signed by her daughter, Charlotte 
Carpenter. 

In a later letter, her daughter wrote: 
“In reply to your letter of August 4, my 
mother does not now seem to remember 
those fine members of the Class of 1891, 
whom you mentioned, and yet I am 
almost sure that I remember her speaking 
to me of some of them, some time ago. 
As to your most recent letter, my mother’s 
maiden name was Anne Elizabeth White. 
I think it would be very nice to include 
that. Please use your judgment about in¬ 
cluding any part of the following. 

“When my mother had graduated from 
both the Roxbury High School and the 
Girls’ High School, she was thinking 
rather unenthusiastically about training 
as a teacher. She loved science especially 
and, at this time, one of her science teach¬ 
ers encouraged her to apply to Tech for 
a scholarship. The application was made 
to, and granted through, Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards, thus beginning for my mother a 
friendship that meant a great deal to her. 
When my mother finished Tech, she came 
to Buffalo for her first position, as a 
chemist at the Schoellkopf Dye Works, 
today called the National Aniline Com¬ 
pany. Mrs. Richards came with her to 
see that so young a girl was properly 
settled in a strange city, and to see that 
she was introduced to some Buffalo fami¬ 
lies! My mother lived for a time in a 
boarding house, where she met my father, 
who had recently graduated from Har¬ 
vard Medical School. In fact, he had lived 
in Boston all his life, as had she, but the 
two had never met in Boston. 

“Thank you again for your kind let¬ 
ters. By some miracle each one arrived at 
a moment when a letter was most needed, 
and magically caused some difficulty to 
vanish. Not many letters accomplish so 
much. P.S. — I have this moment spoken 
to you on the telephone. Until now I think 
I have thought of you as an imaginary 
person. But no longer. The telephone has 
brought you close to Buffalo.” — William 
Channinc Brown, Secretary, 15 Forest 
Avenue, Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


1895 

A correction in the November 1895 
class news! Your secretary inadvertently 
reported the name of Francois Matthes’ 
widow as Edith Lovel Matthes. It should 
have been Edith Coyle Matthes. This was 
the secretary’s first error in many a moon. 
Louis A. Abbott’s address in Clearwater, 
Florida, is now Gray Moss Inn, 200 So. 
Harrison Avenue. 

It is interesting to note that Israel’s 
Eighth Anniversary was celebrated in 
April with special activities and meetings. 
Although the State of Israel was estab¬ 
lished May 14, 1948, it was observed 
April 16 this year because that corre¬ 
sponds with the date of the historic event, 
according to the Hebrew calendar which 
is the fifth day of Iyar. A second gift of 
$100,000 was given by Gerard Swope to 
the Gerard Swope Student Loan Fund at 
Technion Israel Institute of Technology. 
This fund was established by him in 1954 
for the benefit of needy students of the 
Technion and the Hebrew University in 
their engineering and technical training. 
— Luther K. Yoder, Secretary, 69 Pleas¬ 
ant Street, Ayer, Mass. 

1896 

The Institute announces that the 
Charles E. Locke Memorial Fund now 
totals $10,000 principal (plus accumulated 
income of $1,242) which amount was at¬ 
tained by adding income to the original 
principal as proposed in the March 1951 
Review. We regret to record the death of 
Clarence C. Culver, on April 24, 1956. 
He was a civil engineer, architect, and 
president of the J. Z. Culver Company of 
Rochester, N.Y. Some wonder if the 
Hotel Brunswick is to be torn down be¬ 
cause the Gothic Door of the Chapel 
could not compete with new chapel 
across the river. 

"Will” Coolidge writes that he, his 
wife, and daughter returned from Europe 
too late to attend the reunion. “The trip 
included visits to places of historical 
and archaeological interest, such as 
Athens, Marathon, Eleusis, Corinth, 
Mycene, Epidaurus, Sparta, Olympia, and 
Delphi. Our most unique single experi¬ 
ence was, perhaps, that in Sicily at 
Mateora. Here are rock masses eroded 
into isolated columns from 85 to 300 feet 
high. Monasteries have been built on the 
summit of some of these pinnacles, in 
some cases accessible only by rope and 
net operated by a windlass from the top. 
We spent a night at one of these monas¬ 
teries, the Varlaam, which is now reached 
by flights of stairs. The only other occu¬ 
pants of Varlaam that night were one 
monk and a caretaker. 

“While the Greek people are seemingly 
happy and certainly have a rich spiritual 
heritage, their country is very poor. Much 
of the land is so rocky as to make it very 
difficult to wrest a living from the soil. 
We were therefore very much interested 
in the American Farm School just out of 
Salonica. It is supported by private indi¬ 
viduals in the United States and is doing 
a fine job, including in the curriculum 
much practical instruction in engineering, 
agriculture, sanitation, etc., designed to 
raise the now very low standard of living 
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in Greece. It was to us a most appealing 
form of foreign missionary effort. We 
made a short visit to each of the Greek 
Islands: Corfu, Crete, and Rhodes. From 
the historical and archaeological stand¬ 
points, we found Crete especially inter¬ 
esting.” - James M. Driscoll, Secretary, 
129 Walnut Street, Brookline, Mass. 
Henry R. Hedce, Assistant Secretary, 
105 Rockwood Street, Brookline, Mass. 

1897 

We are pleased to be able to report 
the following, under date of September 
26 from our classmate, Charles L. Ham¬ 
mond, 226 Clifton Street, Malden, Mass., 
which will be of much interest to all. You 
will recall his presence at reunions and 
will enjoy his account of widespread 
activities as a civil engineer. "Replying to 
your letter of the 14th instant, I think 
Wadleigh is somewhat optimistic in think¬ 
ing that I could write something of in¬ 
terest to the Class. However, I will try to 
give you some information about myself 
and my activities which is of interest to 
me. I have been interested in what other 
’97 men wrote and hope that I can pro¬ 
vide something equally worth while. 

“To begin with, I am not eligible for 
membership in the ‘21 Club.’ After grad¬ 
uating from Quincy (Mass.) High in 1891, 
I worked 2% years in Boston as rodman 
and transitman in a surveying office. I 
decided that I wanted to be a civil engi¬ 
neer and that to do so I should graduate 
from a good technical college. I entered 
Tufts College with the Class of 1897; 
transferred to M.I.T. two years later and 
got my S.B. in civil engineering in 1897 
at the age of 23. 

“I was bom September, 1873, in Vine¬ 
yard Haven on the island of Martha’s 
Vineyard. Like Wadleigh, I had a back¬ 
ground of the sea except that his was 
Navy and mine was Merchant Marine. My 
father was master of his own three-masted 
schooner. My maternal grandfather was 
a retired whaling captain who had sailed 
from New Beford, down around ‘the 
Horn’ and up the Pacific to the Arctic. A 
voyage lasted until all the barrels were 
filled with whale oil and the time varied 
with the luck in finding whales. Some¬ 
times three winters were spent frozen in 
the ice. My father sailed from New York 
City mostly in the European trade but 
now and then a voyage to Cuba, etc. The 
schooner Eagle Rock was launched the 
day I was bom and when I was five 
months old I sailed in her for France, my 
first sea voyage. During the next few 
years I made twelve round trips to 
France, England, Italy, etc. When I was 
seven years old I came ashore to go to 
school in Vineyard Haven. When I was 
ten and one-half years old we moved to 
Atlantic, which is the northern end of 
Quincy, Mass. Atlantic then was only a 
small country village, and I led the usual 
boy’s life, some work and plenty of fun. 
Had an old horse to ride, baseball, skat¬ 
ing and an old canvas canoe, for which 
I paid one dollar and which I later sold 
for the same amount. 

“I entered Tufts with the Class of 1897 
and two years later transferred to M.I.T. 
as a special student in the Class of ’97. 
To me there was a marked difference 


between the two schools. Tufts is a good 
school with a good course; but there I 
lived in a dormitory with a satisfactory 
roommate, I knew every member of the 
class and almost every one on the campus. 
I had time to go out for football and base¬ 
ball practice, even if I didn’t make tbe 
Varsity team, and I had a very good time 
without loss of class standing. At Tech I 
was a special student with extra work to 
do, knew nobody outside my own course, 
and commuted daily from my home in 
Atlantic. 

“During vacations I worked as in¬ 
spector of construction of sewers and 
waterworks for the Boston Metropolitan 
Water Board. The chance came to me to 
go to Nicaragua to help make a survey 
to determine the feasibility of construct¬ 
ing a ship canal across tbat country to 
connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
At that time the United States was seri¬ 
ously considering the building of such a 
canal somewhere but had not decided 
where and were investigating several lo¬ 
cations. The expedition sailed from the 
New York Navy Yard on the U.S. Gun¬ 
boat Newport and landed at Greytown, 
Nicaragua. It was on the Newport that I 
first met George Wadleigh and learned 
that he and I were fellow classmates. 
Courses II and I. I was in that country 
a year and had many experiences which 
I now enjoy recalling but are too much 
to include here. 

“Upon my return to the U.S. I got a 
job with a firm of Boston civil engineers 
and spent the next one and one-half years 
laying out electric car lines in many parts 
of New England. Most of those we de¬ 
signed were built and operated, in the 
days before automobiles and buses drove 
them out of business. In June, 1900,1 en¬ 
tered the employ of the Navy Department 
at the Portsmouth, N.H., Yard (located in 
Kittery, Maine). In 1902, I transferred to 
Fort Dade on Egmont Key, Tampa Bay, 
Florida, and took along a bride with me, 
a neighbor, Florence Edith Thomas, B.U. 
1901, whose home was just the other side 
of a picket fence from mine. We went by 
steamer from New York to Jacksonville, 
thence by steamer up the St. John River 
to Sanford, thence by train to Tampa. I 
proceeded to Egmont Key to arrange for 
a place in which to live and to report for 
duty as civil engineer and superintendent 
of construction. Mrs. PI. and I are still 
living together after 54 years and after 
knocking around the country. We have 
two sons, both of whom are M.I.T. gradu¬ 
ates: Wilson Thomas Ilammond’28, 
Course I, and Roger Harding Hammond 
’35, Course XV. We have two grand¬ 
daughters. After Fort Dade, we moved 
successively to Washington (twice); Lin¬ 
coln, Nebraska; Detroit; and Malden, 
Mass. — all with Civil Service jobs. Also 
some jobs with contractors. In 1913, I 
became a structural draftsman in the 
Public Works Department of the Boston 
Navy Yard and continued there until De¬ 
cember 31, 1944, when I was retired as 
Senior Civil Engineer of the same depart¬ 
ment. In all cases I was a civilian, but the 
title Civil Engineer is also used by the 
commissioned officers of the Civil Engi¬ 
neer Corps of the Navy, under whom I 
worked. Civilians are usually automati¬ 
cally retired at age 70, but during World 


War II key men could be retained on re¬ 
quest of tbe Secretary, winch was why 1 
stayed on beyond that age." 

A younger friend (M.I.T., 1901) of your 
Secretary drove us leisurely down to New 
Brunswick this summer, visiting friends at 
various places along the Maine Coast en 
route. Incidentally, at Camden we called 
on Charlie and Elsa Breed at their at¬ 
tractive home on the shore of Penobscot 
Bay. We had a warm welcome. From St. 
Andrews, New Brunswick, we took a 
steamer over to Grand Manan — a beauti¬ 
ful island about 20 miles from the main¬ 
land, albeit somewhat primitive — whose 
only industry besides summer visitors is 
fishing and the smoking of herring. 

It is our sad duty to announce the death 
on August 29 of another classmate. The 
following notice appeared in the Lynn 
(Mass.) Republican of August 30, 1956: 
“Attorney Francis V. McCarthy, 82, of 25 
Lakeview Avenue, who conducted a pat¬ 
ent law office in The Item Building, 38 
Exchange Street, died yesterday, follow¬ 
ing an illness of two months. Bom in 
Peabody, Mr. McCarthy was a graduate 
of Peabody High School, Class of 1892 
and Massachusetts Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy, Class of 1897. He studied with the 
late Attorney William P. Northend of 
Salem. Mr. McCarthy was admitted to the 
Massachusetts Bar in 1901. He leaves his 
wife, Mrs. Winnifred (Tigh) McCarthy, 
and a brother, William N. McCarthy of 
Peabody.” 

Wishing all a Merry Christmas and 
many happy and helpful New Years. — 
John P. Ilsley, Secretary Pro-tem, 26 
Columbine Road, Milton 87, Mass. 

1898 

A testimonial dinner was given to Les¬ 
ter D. Gardner at the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences in New York in 
honor of his eightieth birthday, August 
7, 1956. Lester writes, “My eightieth 
birthday was made completely happy by 
receiving your greetings with 88 other 
letters, telegrams, cards and telephone 
calls. . . . Dr. John F. Victory, of the 
N.A.C.A. and the N.A.A., came from 
Washington to present a certificate award 
as Elder Statesman of Aviation. . . .” The 
certificate reads as follows: “The Board 
of Directors of the National Aeronautic 
Association of the United States, pursuant 
to authority duly vested in it, does hereby 
constitute and designate Lester Durant 
Gardner Elder Statesman of Aviation in 
recognition of his significant and enduring 
contributions over the years to the prog¬ 
ress of aeronautics, and his demonstrated 
qualities of patriotism, integrity, and 
moral courage worthy of emulation.” We 
have seen the certificate and it is indeed, 
in Lester’s words, “beautifully designed 
and bound in a tooled leather cover — a 
work of fine craftsmanship,” and, we may 
add, a fitting testimonial to our distin¬ 
guished classmate. 

In the August, 1956, issue of the Aero¬ 
nautical Engineering Review under the 
caption “80 Years Young,” there appeared 
an editorial tribute to Lester D. Gardner. 
We quote in part: "On the seventh of 
this month, the Founder of this Institute 
(The Institute of the Aeronautical Sci¬ 
ences) attained the ripe age of Four Score 
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Years.” Then follows two columns giving 
details of Lester’s accomplishments in be¬ 
half of aviation, concluding with the fol¬ 
lowing two paragraphs: “At eighty Lester 
Gardner is as indefatigable as ever in at¬ 
tacking any problem that interests him, 
as those of us who tried to follow him in 
his recent campaign to raise funds for the 
Jerome C. Hunsaker Chair at M.I.T. can 
testify. We all join in wishing him ‘many 
happy returns’ and many more years of 
his active and useful life." 

Nor is that all. In July, 1956, an Avia¬ 
tion Honors Committee, composed of 
Luis de Florez, Chairman, James H. Doo¬ 
little, Harry F. Guggenheim, Jerome C. 
Hunsaker, James R. Killian, and Grover 
Loening, desiring to honor Lester, sent 
out the following letter from which we 
quote in part: “This year, 1956, Lester 
Gardner will have given forty years of 
devoted and fruitful service to Aviation. 
We who have witnessed his devotion and 
zeal in the creation of the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences and the many other 
activities which have now become part of 
the aviation world believe that this would 
be an appropriate moment to express our 
esteem and regard for his work and ac¬ 
complishments. We invite you to join us 
in expressing our appreciation of his great 
service by a personal note to him on your 
letter head or personal stationery.” The 
result? A deluge of letters. In the neigh¬ 
borhood of 500! Lester, with indefatigable 
energy and persistence, in addition to a 
gracious general letter of acknowledg¬ 
ment, is replying to all personally, about 
20 per day. In his general letter of ac¬ 
knowledgment Lester writes, and we 
quote in part: “Although your congratu¬ 
latory letter to me via the distinguished 
Honors Committee will not be formally 
presented to me until they are attractively 
bound, I do not want to wait until then 
to let you know how much I appreciate 
your kind message ... I am sending a 
likeness taken with a group at the first 
Hunsaker Professorship Lecture, for 
which Jim Doolittle, a committee, and I 
have recently raised $477,000.” 

Another distinguished classmate, Rog¬ 
er W. Babson, is frequently in the news. 
Through the courtesy of the Alumni As¬ 
sociation, we have a clipping from the 
Gazette and Transcript , Weymouth, 
Mass., of June 7, 1956, from which we 
quote in part: “Babson Discusses Election 
Years and Stock Markets. I have been 
studying the record of business and the 
stock market in election years since the 
turn of the century. Is there a definite 
pattern which we can use to find out 
where we stand at the present time his¬ 
torically? Can we use this knowledge to 
estimate what conditions we should ex¬ 
pect for 1956? Fourteen elections have 
come and gone since I graduated from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy. The outcome of the elections, 
— whether the victor was Democratic or 
Republican, whether the result was a 
surprise or cut and dried, whether we 
were at war or at peace — seemed to make 
little difference. Political parties spend 
millions of dollars to arouse the voters to 
the tremendous consequences of failing to 
vote the right way. Yet the spending hab¬ 
its of the people have continued undis¬ 
turbed by the turmoil. Consequently, it 


seems useless to get too excited about 
election years. Political activity does not 
appear to cause any drastic changes in 
the economy. If business has been good, 
it tends to continue good. Spotty business 
continues to be spotty. The nation’s econ¬ 
omy seems to disregard politics. It de¬ 
pends, instead, upon fundamentals such 
as the impatience of people to buy mer¬ 
chandise, the willingness of industrialists 
to expand their plants, the eagerness of 
bankers to loan money. As a result, I 
forecast that the volume of business trans¬ 
acted this year will show no substantial 
change, either up or down, from 1955 
levels.” 

The wide range of Roger’s interest is 
shown in an article written by Betty D. 
Mayo, which appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor on October 9, 1956, from 
which we quote in part (a few paragraphs 
from 20 odd): "Open-Door Policy Urged 
on Churches. The church which keeps its 
doors shut every day but Sunday is miss¬ 
ing an opportunity for ‘great service,’ 
according to the Open-Church Associa¬ 
tion. This national organization, which 
has its headquarters here, states that 
some 30,000 churches in the United 
States are open a part of every day for 
quiet thought and prayer. Of this num¬ 
ber, about 12,000 are registered with the 
association. Since 1942, when the organi¬ 
zation was incorporated by a group of 
laymen in Wellesley Hills, Mass., its pri¬ 
mary aim has been to encourage more 
churches, chapels, and synagogues, to re¬ 
main open and available to people daily. 
The activities of corresponding with the 
12,000 member churches and others in¬ 
terested in the open-church program are 
carried on at the Gloucester headquarters, 
formerly the old family home of Roger W. 
Babson, business analyst. Mr. Babson was 
one of the principal founders of the open- 
church movement, which had its begin¬ 
nings in 1938. Through his support and 
that of other incorporators, the associa¬ 
tion is endowed with funds to carry on 
its work without fees for services or mem¬ 
bership dues.” 

A touch of human interest is as follows: 
“ ‘A few weeks ago,’ remarked a pastor, 
the Rev. George H. Sinclair, Jr., of the 
Blue Hills Baptist Church of Hartford, 
Conn., ‘at the time of the Jewish Passover, 
a man came to the Pastor’s study and 
explained that he was Jewish, and that 
he desired to meditate during his lunch 
hour. He read the sign on the bulletin 
board which says, “Our Church is open 
at all times to all people,” and there be¬ 
ing no synagogue nearby, he decided to 
come in. When told he would be perfectly 
welcome, he went on into the sanctuary 
and about an hour later came out and 
expressed his appreciation.’ ” 

Our distinguished honorary member, 
George R. Harrison, has written another 
book. We quote the advertisement by 
Morrow in the Book Section of the New 
York Sunday Times of September 23, 
1956. “Read this book for a greater sense 
of direction in your own life and the life 
of the changing world. What Man May 
Be — The Human Side of Science, George 
Russell Harrison. Dean of the School of 
Science, M.I.T. An entertaining and pro¬ 
vocative writer who excels at the difficult 
task of interpreting for the layman the 


world that science reveals, and whose 
Atoms in Action has been translated into 
ten languages, presents a realistic, su¬ 
premely lucid book that relates man as a 
human being to the complex world of to¬ 
day. He deploys the whole body of mod¬ 
em science before the reader — from 
psychology to astronomy, from biology to 
nuclear physics. Underlying the facts, in¬ 
terwoven with them are the cogent ob¬ 
servations of a mature mind and a 
lifetime philosophy — that science and re¬ 
ligion are compatible.” 

We have been greatly refreshed during 
the past year by visits and letters of class¬ 
mates and friends of '98; which, in the 
words of Charles Dickens in the immortal 
Pickwick Papers, “for reasons of sufficient 
importance on this eventful history, will 
be narrated in another chapter.” There 
are a few items, however, which cannot 
wait. We regret to record the passing of 
another classmate, William A. Marshall 
of Rumney, N. H., on August 20. Dear 
Billy. We shall miss him. I remember him 
well with his pleasing smile and gracious 
manner. 

New addresses: Maurice F. Delano, 
Blakely Road, Haverford, Pa.; David C. 
Fenner, 63 E. 9th Street, Apt. 12F, New 
York, N. Y. Kindly note that as of October 
27, the Secretary will move in to Boston 
to The Eliot, 370 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, which will be his address for six 
months, after which he plans to return to 
2 Gregory Street, Marblehead, Mass. 

This issue being the one just prior to 
the coming holidays, we will take the 
opportunity in the name of the officers of 
the Class to wish all the boys and girls of 
’98 a very Merrie Christmas and a very 
Happy New Year. — Edward S. Chapin, 
Secretary, The Eliot, 370 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

1899 

In a letter from C. Gardner Barry, V, 
of Sandwich, Mass., he reports the death 
of his wife, Martha, on September 8, after 
a long and painful illness. This comes as 
a shock to your Secretary, for Gardner 
was a course mate of mine and we com¬ 
muted on the same trains during our four 
years at Tech. Moreover, Gardner is a 
cousin of my late wife, so I have known 
Martha for many years. Perhaps those of 
you who have attended our reunions may 
remember her. Gardner was a senior en¬ 
gineer on the Cape Cod Canal for many 
years and has resided in Sandwich ever 
since. 

Fred Waddell reports the marriage of 
his daughter on August 25, to a close 
friend and neighbor, Warren H. Hub¬ 
bard. She has two daughters by a former 
marriage, and he, three sons. Two of the 
sons are married, but with Fred living in 
a household of four, he will not be lone¬ 
some. Fred’s new address is 639 Fourth 
Avenue, Bethlehem, Pa. — Burt R. 
Rickards, Secretary, 173 Edgewood 
Avenue, Pleasantville, N. Y. Miles S. 
Richmond, Assistant Secretary, Little 
Compton, R. I. 

1900 

We have received the following brief 
account of Cliff Leonard’s history. “Clif- 
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ford Milton Leonard, 76, passed away on 
Sunday, September 9, at his Lake Forest, 
Ill., home after a prolonged illness. Mr. 
Leonard was bom in Chicago, Ill., on 
December 24, 1879, and graduated with 
a Civil Engineering Degree from Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1900. 
In 1905 he organized the Leonard Con¬ 
struction Company of Chicago, Ill., and 
was President of this Company from 1905 
to 1950 and Chairman of the Board of 
Directors up to the present time. Mr. 
Leonard was a member of the War Fi¬ 
nance Board during World War I and 
for a number of years was a Director of 
the First National Bank of Chicago. He 
was Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Beacon Oil Company and the Lou¬ 
isiana Oil Refining Corporation. Mr. 
Leonard was a charter member of Chi¬ 
cago Racquet Club, life member of the 
Chicago Art Institute and the Chicago 
Historical Society. He was a member of 
the Chicago, Onwentsia and University 
Clubs in Chicago and The Racquet and 
Tennis Club in New York. He was a 
member of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers and Western Society of Engi¬ 
neers. 

“Mr. Leonard is survived by a daugh¬ 
ter, Mrs. Fleury Rice, a son, Clfford 
Leonard, and three grandchildren, Clif¬ 
ford Leonard, Jr., Virginia Leonard and 
Fleury Elting.” 

A clipping from the Providence (R. I.) 
Journal of August 24, 1956, gives us the 
following: “Charles J. Davis, 82, of 167 
Massachusetts Avenue, retired civil en¬ 
gineer who formerly was employed in 
connection with the construction of the 
Pawtucket-Central Falls railroad station 
and the 8th Avenue subway in New York, 
died yesterday at Rhode Island Hospital 
after a short illness. He was bom in 
North Chelmsford, Mass., May 5, 1874, 
a son of the late Joshua F. and Ellen M. 
(Cummings) Davis. A graduate of Boston 
English High School, he attended the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
entered the employ of the New Haven 
Railroad. He came to Rhode Island in 
1918 when he was engaged in work on 
plans for the Pawtucket-Central Falls sta¬ 
tion and the freight classification yards in 
Pawtucket. Later he joined the engineer¬ 
ing staff of the Board of Transportation 
of New York City, where he worked on 
subway construction plans. 

"Retiring from the New York City job 
at the outbreak of World War II, Mr. 
Davis was emploved by the Sikorsky Air¬ 
craft Corp., Bridgeport, Conn., until his 
final retirement in 1947. Mr. Davis was 
a deacon of the Friendship Street Baptist 
Church and was a member of the Gideon 
Bible Society. He is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Gertrude M. (Lewis) Davis; two 
sons, Charles J. Davis, Jr., assistant retail 
advertising manager of the Journal-Bulle¬ 
tin, and Dr. George W. Davis, both of 
Edgewood; a sister, Mrs. Jennie A. Farns¬ 
worth of North Chelmsford, Mass., and 
seven grandchildren.” — Elbert G. Al¬ 
len, Secretary, II Richfield Road, West 
Newton 65, Mass. 

1901 

The notes this month will be rather 
brief as my days seem to be filled with 

viii 


much work. I regret to report the death 
of Charles Butters, I, in Watertown, 
Mass., in August. He was employed by 
the government for 30 years in the con¬ 
struction and operation of the Panama 
Canal. He began his engineering career 
on the Wachusett Dam. In 1904 he went 
to the Canal Zone and became the first 
canal employee to complete 30 years’ 
service with the government. He worked 
in a dredging division after the canal was 
built. He leaves a son and two grand¬ 
children. 

Harry Allen, VI, from Maplewood, 
N. J., writes: “Maybe it is modesty that 
inhibits setting down personal affairs. 
However, perhaps some of this may be 
of interest. Mrs. Allen and I have con¬ 
tinued to live on at our Maplewood home 
after our son married and is living in 
New Orleans (a chemist with Armour and 
Co.), and our daughter is also married 
and living at West Falmouth, Mass. She 
and her husband are associated with 
Woods Hole Oceanography Institute and 
have a small farm at West Falmouth. As 
grandparents we have six grandchildren 
and spend some time visiting them. We 
are toying with the idea of making Fal¬ 
mouth our home so as to be nearer to 
some of our family.” 

From Winthrop St. Clair, IV, Boston: 
“Have been busy with architectural prob¬ 
lems recently. The most important is a 
170-room motel at 1200 Beacon Street, 
Brookline. It is a new type of construc¬ 
tion and has created considerable discus¬ 
sion and favorable comment.” Ben Clark, 
II, Washington, N. J., says: "I enjoy your 
notes but regret that my doings are too 
commonplace to be of interest.” 

W. W. Berard, XI, Chicago, sends the 
following: “Fifteen years ago I was re¬ 
tired as Western Editor of the Engineer¬ 
ing News-Record and the next day went 
to work as City Engineer of Chicago. My 
friends, with tongue in cheek, remarked 
that at last I would have to go to work. 
I have. Two years ago under a reorgani¬ 
zation, the title of City Engineer was 
abolished and the duties soli* up under 
the Department of Public Works and De¬ 
partment of Water and Sewers. In the 
latter I am Deputy Commissioner for 
Wa*er and Chief Water Engineer. A 1956 
budget, of 36 million dollars, indicates 
plenty of responsibilities. Personally I aim 
to visit California twice a year to see my 
daughter in Sacramento and my brother 
in Ontario, California. Of 7 grandchil¬ 
dren, 2 are in college, one in the Army, 
3 in high school and the youngest in 
grade school. I still sing in a Barbershop 
Chorus which, once a year, gives a con¬ 
cert in Chicago’s Civic Opera House. 
Singing has therapeutic value for me.” 

A recent communication from Ed 
Seaver says: “I will be leaving for Florida 
shortly to continue my endeavor to prove 
that if one can spend the winter in 
Florida every year it will add ten years 
to one’s life. I hope to drop in on Phil 
Moore on the way south and to see Mil- 
ton Hogle again for the fifth year. We 
meet for lunch once every week from 
December 1st to April 15th and we both 
look forward to it.” — Theodore H. 
Taft, Secretary, Box 124, Jaffrey, N. PI. 
Willard W. Dow, Assistant Secretary, 
78 Elm Street, Cohasset, Mass. 


1902 

Redfield Proctor writes: “I think I can 
contribute lit'le to your campaign for 
class news, but Dan Patch and Arthur 
Collier have both turned the heat on me. 
Certainly my life has not been an excit¬ 
ing one and, like most of us, I shrink 
from thinking of the many things I have 
not done or might have done differendy, 
or should have. I am glad I have lived 
mostly in the country, for I am sure I 
have been better off there than I would 
have been in a large city. Ever since 
college I have been connected with the 
Vermont Marble Company business, 
quarrying, fabricating and importing 
marble — for every purpose we can think 
of from dust as fine as tooth powder to 
huge pieces like the Detroit bowl and 
the Oregon Capitol statuary. Some of my 
business experiences and contacts have 
been interesting, particularly in the ac¬ 
quaintances they have brought. I have in 
mind several years as a director of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, of 
the National Association of Manufactur¬ 
ers, and of the New England Council, 
and a shorter period on the National In¬ 
dustrial Conference Board. I can’t say I 
recall with pleasure my very tame ex¬ 
perience in the United States Engineers 
in the First World War. There is, of 
course, quite a thrill in being Governor 
of your state, even if it is a small state 
and one with less trying and straining 
experiences normal in many of the larger 
states. It is a real honor and gratifying 
evidence of trust on the part of your 
fellow-citizens, and believe me, besides 
that, a few years in the St’te Legislature 
add much to one’s education. 

“But the most interesting experience of 
an impersonal and public nature, and one 
from which I have gotten the most real 
pleasure, is one I owe to my classmates 
and fellow Alumni of Tech. I refer to my 
election as a member of the M.I.T. Cor¬ 
poration. After one five-year term one 
can’t succeed himself, but in a year you 
fellows re-elected me, and when that term 
ended the Corporation elected me for life. 
I have finished twenty-two years on the 
Executive Committee, which is the group 
that really decides the policies that Tech 
adopts and follows, on the President’s 
recommendations. I have recently re¬ 
signed from the committee as it means 
always one and sometimes two trips a 
month to Boston, and it is better for a 
younger man to take over. Dr. Vannevar 
Bush has done so — a very much abler 
man for the job. It has been most in¬ 
teresting work. The Faculty and ad¬ 
ministrative staff (of course I came most 
in contact with the latter) are a very un¬ 
usual group — some truly exceptional men 
for their jobs. Tech’s standing is now such 
that it can get almost any man it goes 
after, and very seldom any top-quality 
man leaves. I have known some of the 
staff; men like Prescott, Bush, Harrison, 
Soderberg, Ford, Stratton, Snvder, and a 
few others, very well, and they are ex¬ 
ceptional. The place never had a better 
crew on board to run the ship than it has 
today. I have seen it under three presi¬ 
dents, two of whom I have known well 
— Compton and Killian, and while very 
different they have both done their jobs 
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outstandingly. When I was first elected. 
Tech had 2,949 students and $17,189,000 
endowment. It now has 5,500 students 
and about $80,000,000 endowment. This 
gives an idea of its rapid growth in re¬ 
cent years. Certainly as an all-round 
education center for Science and Engi¬ 
neering, undergraduate, post-graduate 
and research, it is at the top in this coun¬ 
try, and probably in the world. 

“I have retired from active business, 
but still find some interesting things to 
fill my time. Am sorry none of my ’02 
classmates live within social distance of 
me. Henry Stimson, who did, and I 
were planning, and already had had some 
good times together just after he retired 
from the American Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Company but we soon lost him. 
Two others among my closer friends are 
gone — Pollard and Seabury.” 

From the Alumni Office comes word of 
the death of Henry McBurney in June, 
and that of Edward H. Cutter on Sep¬ 
tember 5. At the time of writing these 
notes, it is a beautiful October day such 
as only New England can produce, but 
as these are for the December issue I 
will wish you all a Merry Christmas. — 
Burton G. Philbrick, Secretary , 18 
Ocean Avenue, Salem, Mass. 

1903 

H. S. Baker writes that he is doing his 
bit in Civil Defense by serving on regu¬ 
lar watch schedule with the Ground Ob¬ 
server Corps. His son Edward is now 
operating the dairy farm, while Horace 
keeps in form, raising flowers, fruit, and 
vegetables on his farm in Penning¬ 
ton, N. J. 

Through an error in spelling, the death 
of Claude II. Cooper, September 30, 
1955, was reported as Hooper, in the 
March issue of the Review and stated in 
the Class Notes to have been a member 
of Delta Tau Fraternity instead of Delta 
Upsilon. Our thanks are due to F. S. 
Bradley for the correction. 

George II. Donham has the distinction 
of passing only his 18th birthday last 
February 29, 1956, while celebrating his 
50th wedding anniversary the previous 
July. Since his retirement from defense 
work in Worcester, Mass., he maintains 
his interest in chess playing, and is a 
trustee of the Upton, Mass., Public Li¬ 
brary. 

Robert J. King, New Canaan, Conn., 
was awarded an honorary Doctor of Sci¬ 
ence degree at Piedmont College, De- 
morest, Ga., last June. King is owner of 
a chemical company in Norwalk, Conn., 
which he established over 30 years ago. 
At one time he worked for Thomas A. 
Edison. The degree citation reads: “In 
recognition of his unflagging zeal for the 
discovery and application of tmth in all 
areas of human endeavor.” 

Supplementing information published 
in the January, 1956, issue, concerning 
Harry G. Nutter, deceased, he served as 
city electrician and superintendent of 
wires in Chelsea, Mass., from 1908 to 
1918; served with the Massachusetts 
State Guard during World War I; em¬ 
ployed by the Northern N. Y. Utilities 
Company at Potsdam, N. Y., for 13 years, 
then transferred to the Niagara Hudson 


(now Niagara Mohawk) Company in 
Syracuse, N. Y., as electrical engineer for 
15 years, until his retirement in 1946; 
subsequently, he was connected with the 
Screengraphic Art Company of Syracuse 
for several years, until forced to give up 
that work by failing health. He is sur¬ 
vived by his widow, Edna J. Nutter. They 
had two sons, both now deceased. The 
elder, Wesley, graduated from Clarkson 
College, Potsdam, N. Y., and worked for 
the General Electric Company until his 
death at the age of 41. One year previous 
to his death he was made manager of 
the new G.E. Communications Labora¬ 
tory at Utica, N. Y. Our sympathies are 
extended to Mrs. Nutter in her double 
bereavement. 

Dr. Andrey A. Potter, Dean Emeritus 
of Engineering at Purdue University, was 
awarded the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Engineering at Michigan State Uni¬ 
versity, June 10, 1956. The citation reads: 
“Through a long career of teaching, you 
have stimulated and guided countless 
students at Kansas State College and Pur¬ 
due University. In your capacity as Dean 
of Engineering at both these institutions 
and at Michigan State University, you 
labored diligently and effectively to bet¬ 
ter the facilities, widen the scope and 
improve the quality of instruction and 
research in engineering. In the midst of 
this busy career, you also found time and 
energy to serve industry and government 
in many ways.” Dr. Potter is also Presi¬ 
dent of Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., 
and a member of the board of the Na¬ 
tional Science Foundation, besides being 
engaged in other consulting work. A 
grand record, Andrey! 

Mrs. Ralph B. Yerxa writes apprecia¬ 
tively of the privilege of attending, with 
Ralph, a dinner meeting of the M.I.T. 
Club of Virginia on June 21, at the home 
of John Skelton Williams, Jr., in Rich¬ 
mond, which was addressed by Prof. 
Brooks, our Dean of Industrial Manage¬ 
ment. 

The death of Charles H. Roberts, 
Course VI, on January 24, 1956, came 
after a short illness at his home in Brain¬ 
tree, Mass. He was long employed as 
Plant Superintendent at the Taunton 
Rubber Company. He attended West¬ 
brook Seminary before entering M.I.T. 
His wife, Mrs. Bertha P. Roberts, a son, 
Kenneth II. of Hanover, Mass., two 
grandchildren, Mrs. Frank Miller of 
Rockland, Mass., and Thomas B. Roberts 
of Hanover, Mass., and two great-grand¬ 
children survive him. 

More particulars concerning the death 
of Henry G. Harris, Course XIII, which 
occurred December 25, 1955, have just 
been received. He was stricken suddenly 
by a heart attack, after having nicely re¬ 
covered from a similar attack some eight 
years previously, so that he was still able 
to go to his office daily. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the American Institute of Archi¬ 
tects Steel and Square Club, and also of 
the Specifications Club. Mrs. Harris 
writes that they celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary in September, 1955. 
They have two daughters and one grand¬ 
child. During World War I, he was em¬ 
ployed at the Sqantum Base and, since 
1919, engaged in architectural work in 
New York City. 


Gilbert II. Gleason, Course V, writes 
that he will soon be leaving Summit, 
N. J., for St. Petersburg, Fla., Hotel Ten 
Eyck, and hopes that the reunion at 
Clewiston will again be held this year to 
enable him to contact many classmates 
wintering in Florida. — LeRoy B. Gould, 
Secretary, 36 Oxford Road, Newton Cen¬ 
tre 59, Mass. F. A. Eustis, Treasurer, 131 
State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 

1904 

As the date for submission of material 
for an issue of Class Notes in the Review 
approaches, nears, and finally passes, 
there comes a time, known to all secre¬ 
taries, when he fears there will be nothing 
to record. Such a time is now at hand 
with me, but I sincerely hope I can find 
something to prevent a total void. These 
notes are written on October 16, and you 
will be reading them two months later. 
So as I write them I hope you all will 
have a beautiful Thanksgiving, and as 
you read them I hope you have that 
feeling of complete satisfaction that re¬ 
sults from having had a fine Thanksgiv¬ 
ing’s dinner with all its fixings. 

I have talked with Dave Sutton and 
Gus Munster and find them both to be 
much improved over their conditions at 
my last report, and they are both now 
able to get out and go into Boston when¬ 
ever they feel the urge to go. President 
Hayward no longer lives at President’s 
Lane, Quincy. He has given up his sub¬ 
urban residence and is now living at 120 
Beacon Street, Boston, and says he likes 
city residence a lot. 

We are assured of the recognition of 
the ability of our classmates by the fol¬ 
lowing clipping from the Norwalk 
(Conn.) Hour of October 2, 1956, relating 
of the appointment of one of our class¬ 
mates, Currier Lang, as the chairman of 
an important committee in that city. The 
clipping reads, in part: “Currier Lang, a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Norwalk Hospital, was named chairman 
of the Citizen’s Action Committee at that 
group’s first formal meeting Monday 
night in the Norwalk High School Li¬ 
brary. The committee, appointed by 
Mayor George R. Brunjes, is composed 
of leaders in business and civic life and 
will act in an advisory capacity to the 
city’s chief executive. 

“Mr. Lang called on the group to act 
as the co-ordinating agency among the 
many city departments concerned with 
development of the city. He stated that 
the group must “build up pres'ige in the 
minds of the public,’ adding that “We 
will be judged by that same public solely 
on our action.’ ... A guiding policy 
was read to the group by Mr. Lang, ‘in 
order that the committee’s work may be 
of the greatest value to the program, and 
that its recommendation may be respected 
by the public.’ ’’ From the clipping it 
would seem that Currier has his work 
cut out for him for some time. 

I have only one death to record this 
month — that of Brigadier General Rich¬ 
ard K. Hale, known to us as “Dick,” who 
died at his summer home in Dennis, 
Mass., on September 17, 1956. The fol¬ 
lowing clipping from the Boston Globe 
of September 19 gives a very good story 
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of Dick and his military and engineering 
career. Dick was a fine and very capable 
man and one who will be missed in many 
places. The clipping, in part, follows: 

Brig. Gen. Richard K. Hale, 76, former 
associate commissioner of the State De¬ 
partment of Public Works and a director 
of the Waterways Division, died yester¬ 
day. A native of Boston, he lived at 559 
Chestnut Street, Brookline, for 40 years. 
He died at his summer home here on 
Main Street. . . . Gen. Hale entered the 
Department of Public Works following 
his discharge from active duty in 1919. 
He served with the Army through the 
Mexican War and World War I. He was 
appointed chief of staff of the Yankee 
Division in France and served on Gen. 
Pershing’s staff. He was promoted to 
brigadier general with command of the 
51st Artillery Brigade, Massachusetts Na¬ 
tional Guard, in 1921, retiring five years 
later. 

“A civil engineer, he received his A.B. 
from Harvard University in 1902 and S.B. 
from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology in 1904. Following his appoint¬ 
ment as associate commissioner in the 
waterways division, the entire public 
works department was reorganized in 
1927. He was named associate commis¬ 
sioner of the new organization. In 1938, 
he was appointed director of the division 
of waterways. He held this position until 
his retirement in March, 1950. He served 
also on the metropolitan planning divi¬ 
sion and the state reclamation board. 

The long-time public servant was ac¬ 
tive in social groups, too. He was former 
state president of the Society of the Revo¬ 
lution, and member of the St. Botolph 
and Harvard Club of Boston. He was a 
member of the Society of Colonial Wars 
and the Military Order of World War I. 
Surviving are a wife, Mary (Dean Pierce), 
and two daughters, Mary D. and Joanna, 
all of Brookline.” 

There seems not to be any more news, 
or if there is, it has not come to my 
knowledge, and so I cannot share it with 
you. And now as I close the December 
notes, I will peer into the future and 
wish for you all a very pleasant holiday 
season, with a Merry Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year which shall be 
filled with joy. — Henry W. Stevens, 
Secretary. 1082 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston 15, Mass. 

1905 

You have received, by now, Bob Mc¬ 
Lean’s latest report as class agent in re¬ 
gard to our showing on the Alumni 
Fund; also direct from headquarters, the 
Annual Report on the Fund. Bob feels 
that our showing (44 per cent of the 
Class contributing) is not representative 
of our Class spirit, as he knows it. Bob 
has done a mighty fine job for us, so let’s 
show our appreciation, by responding to 
his appeal in keeping with our respective 
means. 

Class reunions, even small in size, con¬ 
tinue. Recently, Hub Kenway, Bill and 
Alice Spalding joined Grove and Helen 
Marcy at a reunion at their farm in 
Franklin, N. II. The following day they 
motored to my summer home on Lake 
Winnepesaukee, where we were joined 


by Helena Davis, Ros’s widow, and much 
reminiscing was done. Helena is living 
with her daughter and son-in-law (the 
village doctor) at Sandwich, N. H., and 
in the spirit of independence is building 
a home of her own in a beautiful spot 
with a spectacular view of the Sandwich 
Range. She wished to be remembered to 
all her ’05 friends. In the last issue, I 
neglected to record the sad death of Hub’s 
wife after a long and painful illness. I am 
sure all Hub’s friends will sympathize 
with him. By the way, there are doubt¬ 
less other reunions of '05 men throughout 
the country from time to time. Don’t hesi¬ 
tate to report them to your secretary. 
Your classmates are always interested in 
news which may seem of minor impor¬ 
tance to you. 

Recently, I had a long telephone talk 
with Fred Pirie, II. He has recovered 
quite satisfactorily from a serious heart 
attack, and is able to spend a few hours 
each day at his office in Lynn, Mass. You 
must not tire of hearing of the achieve¬ 
ments of Andy Fisher’s children. I don’t, 
and I hear of them very frequently. Just 
to prove of the accuracy of his statements, 
dig up the October 8 issue of Time maga¬ 
zine and read pages 76 and 77. Edith 
Hunter is Andy’s youngest daughter. 

Last month, in reporting the death of 
Maurice Landers, I promised, if space 
permitted, to print an eulogy “When A 
Man Goes Home,” written by a close 
personal friend. “Amid the blazing 
splendor of Monday’s summer sun, a 
little group of loved ones laid away the 
tired body of a very unusual man. In¬ 
ventor, patent attorney, inveterate ques¬ 
tioner of nature and of philosophy, he 
was constitutionally opposed to panoply 
and eulogy. And so the order of his 
burial was as unusual as the modest ten¬ 
ets by which he had ordered his way of 
living. By his direction, there was no 
ceremony at the graveside; no minister, 
no singing, no ingathering of friends to 
pay tribute to his memory. The absence 
of a preacher and of ritual did not mean 
in any degree that he was agnostic or in 
rebellion against his Maker. On the con¬ 
trary, he was devout in his belief and 
practice as to prayer. He held that com¬ 
munion between the creature and the 
Creator were essential to life. He accepted 
without argument the invitation of old: 
‘Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ 
He was the sort of man who will be 
needing ten thousand years or so to look 
into the works of God’s pocket watch — 
which we casually refer to as the uni¬ 
verse. He was the sort of man who will 
delight to sit down somewhere with Paul, 
and Socrates, and Peter Marshall, and 
listen to their talk of righteousness, and 
temperance, and judgment to come. And 
if there be any odd jobs to be done about 
heaven, where a little ingenuity and a 
little adjusting will make things smoother 
and let celestial machinery function bet¬ 
ter, he will be happy to be of use again. 

It was without words on Sunday morning 
that he turned his head, let out a sigh 
and entered into the rest that remaineth 
for us all. And so, on Monday afternoon, 
as he had requested, ashes returned to 
ashes and dust to dust without words or 
ceremony. That is to say, there was no 


eulogism, no spoken word for men to 
hear. But as the Columntator witnessed 
the lowering of the casket into the bosom 
of the kindly earth, there came comfort¬ 
ing words of long ago: ‘In my Father’s 
house are many mansions; if it were not 
so, I would have told you.’ There was 
no need of lips to say them again. There 
was no need of praise for the good works 
of a man who delighted to serve his 
friends without recompense or thanks. 
There was no need of a great company to 
stand and say a tearful good-bye. When 
a man goes home, it is not good over¬ 
much to weep. At least it was so that 
our friend liked to have it at his going 
home. But there was a sermon at the side 
of the grave. The sun preached it. And 
the birds sang of hope and not of sorrow. 
For high in the afternoon sky, the sun 
seemed to say: It is never night where 
the Light is. And the God of Light where 
no darkness is shall wipe all tears from 
our eyes. So the sun seemed to say. And, 
in the trees over the way, the birds 
seemed to sing ‘Amen’ in the notes our 
friend had known and loved. So it was 
and so he wished.” 

Howard II. Flagg, II, died at his home 
in Detroit on May 3, 1956. No details 
available at this writing. Dr. Francis W. 
Regan, who was with us for a short time 
in our freshman year, died at his home in 
Brookline, Mass., on January 18, 1956. 
David R. Davis, V, died in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on September 16, 1956. These re¬ 
cordings are a sad part of the secretary’s 
job, but on the brighter side my records 
show that 55 percent of those who gradu¬ 
ated with us are still living. — Fred W. 
Goldthwait, Secretan/, 274 Franklin 
Street, Boston, Mass. Gilbert S. Tower, 
Assistant Secretary, 35 N. Main Street, 
Cohasset, Mass. 

1906 

These notes are being written with 
autumn foliage a blaze of glory, but when 
you read them we may have had a snow¬ 
storm and Christmas will be in the offing, 
so let this be a personal wish to you all for 
a memorable day. June and Reunion were 
memorable days too. Some of the record 
was held over, and one of the interesting 
features of the after-dinner doings was 
Tom Hinckley’s presentation of his pains¬ 
taking research into our class history. 
Tom thinks many of those presen* missed 
a lot if what he read and, thinking that 
others also might be interested, has kindly 
consented to allow the secretary to send 
a copy on request — the catch being that 
the letter should tell something about 
yourself, retired and/or what doing, 
names of children, their college and busi¬ 
ness or profession, if married and to 
whom, their children, highlights of your 
business or professional career, civic 
activities, memberships, et cetera. There 
is still talk of a full history book, and 
what do you think of the idea? 

Tom first gave some statistics as fol¬ 
lows: Institute records show that 278 S.B. 
degrees were awarded in 1906 but only 
190 to regular four-year students accord¬ 
ing to the annual report of President 
Pritchett. Angelo Heywood, our first 
resident secretary, states that only 167 
degrees went to “regular” 1906 gradu¬ 
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ates, but whatever the number, it soon 
lost all significance through the addition 
to the class list of all those who had any 
affiliation with us during 1902-1906. In 
1916, Jack Norton’s book shows 578 
names, and the most recent Alumni Regis¬ 
ter shows 581 of whom 342 were then 
living. This latter figure is about 100 
more than are in the file maintained by 
the class secretary. Tom then listed the 
men who had held office through the 
years and told about the various reunions 
and class meetings. Seventy attended the 
first one in 1907 when a constitution was 
adopted but it proved to be too compli¬ 
cated and was later replaced by a much 
simpler one (see appendix in the 10-year 
book). Thirty showed up in 1908, al¬ 
though 57 attended the “Pop” concert 
that evening. The second “All Tech¬ 
nology” reunion came in 1909, and about 
50 sailed down to Nantasket, participated 
in the parade there and put on a class 
"stunt,” returning to Boston for a ban¬ 
quet, Pops, and “a final burst of enthusi¬ 
asm on Rogers Steps.” In 1911, a five-year 
reunion was held, with some thought of 
a class book but dropped because of “in¬ 
sufficient funds.” In 1913, twenty-one 
attended a “Potlatch Chantant” at Me¬ 
chanics Hall. 

The year of 1916 was the big time — 
97 took part in the parade at Nantasket 
and put on an elaborate and clever stunt, 
throwing bags of money into a good like¬ 
ness of Rogers, whereupon it opened up 
to show the new M.I.T. across the 
Charles. That night we had the class 
banquet at the American House (where 
we had held the class dinner on May 31, 
ten years before, ushering in our Com¬ 
mencement Week). Many of the Class 
attended the various events that June 
when the Institute moved from Boylston 
Street and dedicated the New Technology. 
From 1916 to 1920, the First World War 
and its aftermath kept most of us too busy 
for any gatherings; 70 men were in uni¬ 
form and many more engaged in other 
phases of the defense effort. In 1920, the 
first outing away from Boston was held 
at Powder Point in Duxbury, jointly with 
the Class of ’05, and ’ll. In 1921, our 
15th was celebrated at the Oswegatchie 
House in Waterford, Conn. (Your secre¬ 
tary has been entertained near there and 
shown where it stood on the bank of the 
Niantic.) Twenty-three attended, played 
golf and tennis, had a swim and took in 
the H-Y boat race on the Thames at New 
London. 

In 1923, for the first time the wives 
were included, and four couples and two 
stags paid a return visit to Waterford, 
again taking in the boat race. The year 
1925 was another “All-Technology,” and 
after those doings, 12 men went to Straits- 
mouth Inn at Rockport to play golf. The 
20th was at Boxwood Manor in Old 
Lyme, Conn., with 12 couples and 16 
stags, and also Eleanor Manning. Bill 
Furer came on from Honolulu for it. Sou¬ 
venirs were distributed, and Miss Man¬ 
ning, on behalf of the Class, presented 
Jim Kidder a very choice table which still 
occupies a corner of his living room. 
From that year through 1930, Tom says 
that no out-of-town gatherings were held, 
and for our 25th the Oyster Harbors Club 
on the Cape took good care of an en- 


enthusiastic group of 25 couples, 14 stags, 
and Miss Helen Hosmer. Numerous 
guests and members of the younger gen¬ 
eration were also present. Sid Carr came 
on from Hawaii and distributed leis to 
all and sundry (plus a kiss or two, Tom 
says). Oyster Harbors was so popular we 
returned in 1936, with 16 couples and 7 
stags present. It was another gay party 
with golf, sailing, dancing, and bridge. 
Jim was given a golf bag and clubs. In 
1941, Joe Santry sponsored a reunion at 
the Eastern Yacht Club at Marblehead, 
and gave us a pleasant sail along the 
shore. Of course there was golf too. 
Thirty-five enjoyed a fine dinner, and 
although it was supposed to be stag, six 
wives crashed the party. For the 40th we 
went to East Bay Lodge. The swimming 
was good, Andy Kerr led a tour of the 
Cape, we saw moving pictures of the Far 
West, Harold Coes described his experi¬ 
ences in India, and — you guessed it — 
there was golf. Eighteen couples and 11 
stags attended, and a total of 43 grand¬ 
children was reported. In 1951, 15 cou¬ 
ples and 10 stags gathered at Snow Inn 
at Harwichport for our 45th. Weather was 
cool and only a few hardy souls went 
swimming, but those bull sessions occu¬ 
pied most of the time. Some had a sail, 
and for the fourth time Allyn Taylor led 
the golfers and was given permanent 
possession of the trophy. Sherm Chase 
gave an illustrated talk on his European 
trip, and at the class meeting a full slate 
of officers was elected to get busy on our 
golden anniversary. 

In a recent letter from Jim, he says: 
“The effectiveness of this organization 
was demonstrated by the success of our 
50th reunion. It is gratifying to feel that 
all who attended had such a fine time, 
and as Reunion Chairman I wish to ex¬ 
press my thanks to the other class officers, 
to Terrell Bartlett and Tom Hinckley for 
their talks at the class banquet, also to 
all those who responded to the request 
for dues and who contributed to the Class 
Gift to the Institute, so ably handled by 
Class Agent Sherman Chase. I think the 
Class should be very proud of our gift, 
which was about $40,500.” Incidentally, 
and for the record, the gift included $500 
from the class funds — voted at the ban¬ 
quet — and around $5,000, the total 
amount accumulated from income since 
1936 when by bequest Miss Lillie Colla- 
more Smith left $2,399.65, “to the Alumni 
Association of said Institute, to be ex¬ 
pended for the benefit of its Class of 
1906.” At a meeting in March, as Jim 
reported in the June notes, the class offi¬ 
cers (E.B.R. absent) voted to instruct the 
Alumni Association as to its disposition, 
and, on May 3, the secretary of the Asso¬ 
ciation wrote your class officers as follows: 
", . . the Executive Committee of the 
A.A., at its regular meeting of April 30, 
1956, voted to direct the treasurer of the 
Association to transmit the balance of the 
Lillie Collamore Smith fund as of June 
30, 1956, to the treasurer of the Institute 
to be added to the 1956 Alumni Fund and 
there credited as part of the 50-year Gift 
of the Class of 1906.” 

It seems fitting to here pay tribute to 
Miss Smith by acknowledging her gift 
and her affection for the Class which 
doubtless inspired it. She was a teacher in 
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the Brookline High School all her adult 
life, eventually becoming the head of its 
domestic science department as well as 
teaching chemistry, and she also lectured 
for tlie State Board of Education. Her 
generosity and thoughtfulness seem all 
the more impressive because according to 
the Alumni record she was with the Class 
only in 1903-1904, having previously 
taken Course V in 1898-1900. She had re¬ 
sponded to every request for class dues 
up to her decease in 1935 — certainly an 
inspiring example of loyalty to M.I.T. 

There are numerous other examples of 
that loyalty; for example, the 12 years that 
Henry Darling served as Class Agent, and 
Sherm Chase’s work for the Alumni Fund, 
which was given due recognition at a 
Class Agents’ Conference recently, where 
he was presented with an autographed 
copy of Sam Prescott’s When M.I.T. was 
Boston Tech, and three long-playing 
records of music performed on the chapel 
and auditorium organs. The Class of 1906 
had the largest percentage of its active 
members contributing to the Fund last 
year of any class. In May, Sherm read a 
paper at the Diamond Jubilee Conference 
of the American Water Works Association 
in St. Louis, entitled “75 Years of Progress 
in Water Supply Engineering,” and, as 
this is written, Sherm and Bertha are in 
California, stopping a few days in San 
Francisco on the way to Los Angeles to 
attend the annual convention of the Fed¬ 
eration of Sewage and Industrial Wastes 
Associations, where he will receive the 
Charles Alvin Emerson medal for his fine 
work in that field. Returning, they will 
stop in Pittsburgh to attend the annual 
meeting of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, at which time George Burpee 
will be given an Honorary Membership. 
Thus do honors come to outstanding 
members of our Class and their profession. 

Two deaths have occurred since the 
reunion, we regret to report. Mrs. Breitzke 
notified Sherm of Charles’ death on July 
29, and in replying to a letter of condol¬ 
ence and sympathy from the secretary 
she said: “Carl really had a tough winter. 
Three years ago in May he suffered a 
heart attack and was forced to retire. He 
remained active and was very much in¬ 
terested in water problems in N.J. Last 
October he developed a clot in the 
femoral artery which was removed surgi¬ 
cally. His circulation was so impaired that 
for a while it was a question whether or 
not his leg would have to be amputated, 
but fortunately that did not have to be 
done. Between the 8th of October and 
December 30 he had three operations and 
came through beautifully. All spring he 
was able to work in the garden but tired 
easily and was often disturbed because he 
could not accomplish the things he 
planned to do. The morning of July 28 I 
found him unconscious and his right side 
paralyzed. He passed away the following 
day and I am grateful he did not suffer. 
So another great life has come to an end, 
but he left his mark here.” 

Mrs. Breitzke has kindly provided a 
clipping from the Boonton, N.J., Times- 
BuUetin and an abstract from Who’s Who 
in the East, 1951 from which items, plus 
the class records, the following is taken; 
Charles Frederick Breitzke was born in 
Newton, July 8, 1884, attended the New- 
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ton public schools and received his S.B. 
degree (in Course XI) from M.I.T. in 
1906, having been a member of the C. E. 
Society, Civic Club, The Institute Board, 
on the track team and center on the class 
football team. After graduation he was 
successively associated with several firms 
of sanitary engineers; the New York City 
Water Department, New York State De¬ 
partment of Health, the Jersey City Water 
Works as Sani f ary Engineer in 1913, the 
New Jersey Water Policy Committee, the 
Passaic Valley Flood Control, and since 
1937 a member of the New Jersey State 
Department of Conservation and Devel¬ 
opment in the division on planning and 
development. Charles was a member of 
the A.S.C.E., the A.A.A.S., the Mountain 
Lakes Glee Club, and Morris County 
Engineers. He also was author of Family 
Budget Made Easy. He married Francis 
Bailey Seeley in 1913, and their daughter 
is Mrs. Jane Loomis. In 1939, he married 
H. Rosa Schnabel. He had two brothers 
and six sisters, several of whom he visited 
in the Newtons instead of going to Snow 
Inn, which Mrs. Breitzke very wisely 
thought would be too much activity. We 
were all so pleased to have Charles and 
his wife with us at the Friday exercises 
and luncheon and on Alumni Day, and 
can admire the spunk and loyalty that 
brought him. 

Another death is that of Karl Prang 
Heinzen, VI, on September 25, at the 
age of 71, in the Cape Cod Hospital at 
Hyannis, his home address being Waban. 
Although he had always lived in the Bos¬ 
ton area, Karl had no interest in, or con¬ 
tact with, the Class and possibly was 
with us only freshman year. He had 
always been an importer of hides and 
skins. Interestingly, he was a grandson of 
Louis Prang of Roxbury, who is credited 
with creating the first Christmas Card in 
America. Karl is survived by his wife, 
Marjorie (Clarke), a daughter, Mrs. Niels 
West-Larson of Spain, the former wife of 
actor Cornel Wilde, and a granddaughter, 
Wendy Wilde of Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Of special interest is a postcard which 
Jim received from Terrell Bartlett, dated 
August 1, on the America, and post¬ 
marked Cobh. Ireland, starting a trip to 
Europe with Mrs. Bartlett and their niece. 
Burton Kendall, his wife, and her sister 
were on the same boat. They had been 
passengers on the Stockholm at the time 
of that collision with the Andrea Doria 
but suffered no injuries or losses, fortu¬ 
nately, though as we can well imagine, 
had plenty of excitement for a few hours! 
Allyn Taylor retired on July 1 as Vice- 
president of the United Gas Improvement 
Company and as President of the Reading 
(Pa.) Gas Company. Allyn’s entire career 
was with U.G.I., starting Tuly 1, 1906, in 
Philadelphia, then in Charleston, S.C., 
Harrisburg and Allentown, with the last 
34 years in Reading. The Reading Eagle 
also mentions his long record of participa¬ 
tion in local affairs, such as the Com¬ 
munity Chest, American Red Cross, 
Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, and as president of the Reading — 
you guessed it — Golf Club. Jim says that 
in an accompanying picture Allyn is 
fondling a golf club with a smile on his 
face as though he had just sunk a 30 foot 
putt. You will recall that at Snow Inn, 
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Allyn lost to George Guernsey who had a 
low of 97, but the November notes did 
not report that Cady, Allyn, and Ernest 
Smith were tied for second at 100. Em 
won the draw for second prize. Loyal 
Ralph Patch, who has attended practically 
all of our reunions, hoped to take in part 
of the 50th, but health prevented, and 
in July he was hospitalized for an opera¬ 
tion, and has since been recuperating at 
home in Stoneham. As you might suspect, 
considerable data, including names of 
those who attended each reunion, has 
been omitted from the above abstract. 
Of the numerous letters that were re¬ 
ceived before and since reunion, many 
have been answered, some were read at 
Snow Inn, and some will be included in 
the class notes in future Reviews. So 
Merry Christmas to all, and to all a good¬ 
night. — Edward B. Rowe, Secretary- 
Treasurer, 11 Cushing Road, Wellesley 
Hills 82, Mass. 

1907 

Otis Fales is still president of Gregg 
Car Company, Ltd., although on a semi- 
retired basis. The company has moved its 
office from New York City to 214 Main 
Street, Hackensack, N.J. John Donaldson, 
who was associated with our class in the 
course in mining engineering, has for 
many years had for his mailing address 
the Veterans Hospital at Fargo, N.D. Last 
September a letter thus addressed was 
returned to me, and so I wrote to the 
director of the hospital requesting infor¬ 
mation, and I received a reply telling a 
few facts regarding our classmate, from 
whom I have never heard directly during 
all of the years since 1907. The letter 
states that ‘last February John was trans¬ 
ferred from the hospital to the Bethany 
Home, a Lutheran home for the aged in 
Alexandria, Minnesota, a town in which 
he formerly lived. His physical condition 
following his stroke in 1950 improved so 
that he was able to sit up in a wheel chair 
for two or three hours a day and was able 
to sit up for meals. He has always been 
an enthusiastic sportsman, and although, 
of course, he has not been active for years 
he has continued an interest in his valu¬ 
able gun collection.” This is just a snatch 
of news about John. I have no knowledge 
whatever as to his earlier business or pro¬ 
fessional life or family. 

Under date of September 12, 1956, I 
received a letter from Max A. Greenburg, 
Course VI, who, though never present 
at any class reunion and far-removed 
geographically, has set an example, 
through the years, that I wish some of 
our other classmates might follow, of re¬ 
plying to letters from me. He and his wife 
now have their apartment at 18 Dubnow 
Street, in Tel Aviv, Israel. He writes; 
“The material you enclose wi'h your let¬ 
ter seems very' interesting, and all the 
preparations for the celebration of the 
50th Anniversary of the Class of 1907 
make me wish that I could participate in 
person. However, this seems quite im¬ 
probable. I am also very sorry that 1 
cannot participate in any degree in con¬ 
tributing to the Class of 1907 Fifty Year 
Gift Fund, as the Government here 
allocates hard currency only for such 
things as the country must have. So all I 


can send to you and the Class of 1907 
are my sincerest greetings and best wishes 
that all of you, with your families, may 
enjoy the event to your hearts’ content. 
From the press you no doubt know of the 
problems here, but the community goes 
about its daily affairs in a normal way, 
and, surprisingly, there seems to be no 
lessening in the numbers of tourists who 
visit this country — on the contrary, they 
seem more numerous than before.” 

J. Ellis Doucette, who for 47 years was 
steward and purchasing agent for North 
Reading State Sanatorium in North Wil¬ 
mington, Mass., retired on July 1, 1956, 
and he and his wife now live at Byme 
Avenue, Box 337, Nabnassett, Mass, (a 
residential section of the town of West- 
ford, near Lowell). “Ellie” writes that he 
is devoting much time to music, which 
has always been a great hobby with him. 
He is playing with an orchestra in Lowell 
and does church work, weddings, etc. He 
plans to do some work with children in 
his neighborhood, as he has a good work¬ 
ing knowledge of several instruments and 
has done some band and orchestra direct¬ 
ing. He also makes and does repair work 
on violins, cellos, and basses. Also he says 
he is “quite a hand” at fixing clocks and 
boats. He has a Massachusetts electri¬ 
cian’s license and a moving picture opera¬ 
tor’s license so he thinks he will be able 
to find something to do to “pass away the 
time!” Quite a delightful outlook for ac¬ 
tivity for a retired man. 

As the result of a fine letter that 
"Chuck” Eaton wrote to Edwin C. Rich¬ 
ardson concerning our 50 Year Class Gift 
Fund, I have a brief note from Richard¬ 
son, whose address is 715 West Clark 
Street, Redlands, Calif., in which he says 
that he has been in many places since 
1907, but he has come across few of our 
classmates. He spent a couple of years 
with Clarence Howe’s Department of 
Munitions and Supply in Canada. Four 
years ago he joined the “greater majority” 
(government employees), and he is a 
project engineer at Norton Air Base, 
which is near Redlands. Charles A. 
(“Chuck”) Eaton himself, who for many 
years has been the head of Eastern 
Engineering Company, a closely held and 
very successful corporation in the con¬ 
struction field, has unloaded most of the 
physical assets of his company and is try¬ 
ing to take things easy. The address of 
his company and his own business ad¬ 
dress is 345 North Georgia Avenue, P.O. 
Box 26, Atlantic City, N.J. His home is at 
4511 Atlantic Avenue, Atlantic City. 

On last September 22, I received from 
Jim Garratt of our Class a letter dated 
on the previous day saying that at mid¬ 
night on September 20, Mrs. Allan Culli- 
more had telephoned to him to say that 
Allan, our classmate, had passed away an 
hour or so previously. I must quote Jim’s 
comments and fine tribute contained in 
his letter to me: “So we lose another 
classmate and I a long friendship. It was 
a long time before I could get to sleep, 
thinking of winter trips with Allan into 
the White Mountains and canoe trips on 
the Charles River in our young days; 
canoeing and fishing in the lakes sur¬ 
rounding his summer camp at Gardner’s 
Lake, East Machias, Maine; pleasant 
hours before the open fire at my seashore 
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place in New Jersey, hearing of his many 
trips abroad and being entertained by his 
countless stories, each improved by his 
telling; trips together to Cape Cod for 
class reunions which we have extended in 
recent years with our wives at West 
Barnstable; and of joys and concerns in 
our joint successful venture of bringing 
my daughter and two sons to honorable 
womanhood and manhood. Truly a noble 
man by any standards and in any of his 
many endeavors.” 

Allan Reginald Cullimore was bom 
March 2, 1884. He received his degree in 
civil engineering with our Class and 
taught at M.I.T. for two years before go¬ 
ing to St. Louis as assistant superintend¬ 
ent of construction for that city. In 1912, 
he became dean of the College of Indus¬ 
trial Science in Toledo, Ohio; in 1916, 
dean of Engineering at Delaware College. 
In 1919 he went to Newark, N.J., as dean 
of Newark Technical School, and also be¬ 
came dean of Newark College of Engi¬ 
neering, which grew out of the technical 
school. He became president of this col¬ 
lege in 1927 and, until he retired in 1949, 
he directed both the college and the 
technical school. After his retirement he 
was named president emeritus and con¬ 
tinued his association in various capaci¬ 
ties, chiefly as consultant to the trustees 
of the college. His work as a delegate to 
New Jersey’s 1947 Constitutional conven¬ 
tion pushed him into the foreground in 
the state political picture, and he had 
wide Republican support as a possible 
candidate for the state senate, but he did 
not run. In recent years he had taken 
especially active interest in the field of 
bank management, continually studying 
new banking methods. As recently as last 
April he addressed a savings bank man¬ 
agement conference in New London, 
Conn., on the training of young men in 
bank management. On January 22, 1955, 
in appreciation of 35 years of service to 
Newark College of Engineering, Allan 
was honored at a testimonial dinner by 
college trustees, faculty, and staff. 

Allan served as a major in the United 
States Army Sanitary Corps during 1918 
and 1919, being especially active in the 
work of rehabilitating disabled soldiers. 
You will remember that all during his 
undergraduate days Allan had only one 
arm, the other one having befcn lost in a 
boyhood accident. Yet he was able to 
manipulate a T-square and drafting in¬ 
struments on a drawing board better than 
many of us who had two arms and hands! 
He was a member of many professional 
engineering associations and fraternities, 
of many social clubs, and also of the First 
Presbyterian Church of East Orange, N.J. 
He was awarded a doctor of science de¬ 
gree by the University of Newark in 1941, 
and doctor of engineering degrees by 
both Stevens Institute of Technology and 
Rutgers University in 1948. 

On March 25, 1912, Allan married 
Miss Edith Van Alst of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
who survives him, her address being 158 
Garfield Place, South Orange, N.J. I 
wrote a note of sympathy to her, both 
personally and on behalf of the Class, 
and received from her a grateful and ap¬ 
preciative reply. There were no children. 
He has a surviving brother, Clarence, an 
architect in Bakersfield, Calif. The funeral 
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was held on September 24, and was at¬ 
tended by many prominent men in all 
walks of life. He was cremated and the 
ashes remain in a crypt in Fairmount 
Cemetery, Newark, N.J. 

Allan was a most loyal and interested 
member of our Class and Alumnus of 
M.I.T. He has attended many of our re¬ 
unions down through the years. The last 
time that I saw him was at our reunion at 
Oyster Harbors Club in 1955, and I well 
remember his sagacious and often times 
humorous remarks regarding the plans 
for our 50-year reunion and gift to the 
Institute that we were discussing at that 
time. He has been a member of our “as¬ 
sisting committee” in connection with 
the securing of contributions to our 50- 
Year Fund and has faithfully contacted 
many of our classmates, either by per¬ 
sonal calk or by effective letters. Few ’07 
men knew him as intimately as did Jim 
Garratt, but many of us feel a sense of 
real loss. 

You men who took the course in naval 
architecture will no doubt remember 
Roy W. Rvden, who came to the Institute 
from the U.S. Naval Academy to take a 
post-graduate course in warship design, 
receiving his S.M. degree in 1908. The 
Washington, D. C., Star of August 20, 
1956, tells of his death from a heart at¬ 
tack at a hotel on the Pan-American 
highway between Monterey and Mexico 
City, Mexico. Ryden was graduated from 
the U.S. Naval War College in 1925 and 
from the Army Industrial College in 1935. 
He was a captain in the Construction 
Corps from 1927 to 1940; superintendent 
of tbe mechanical division of the Panama 
Canal 1921-1924, and again from 1929- 
1934. He was manager of the Norfolk, 
Va., Navy Yard from 1936 to 1941, and 
later was supervisor of shipbuilding for 
the Navy at Camden, N. J. He became a 
rear admiral in the Navy in 1941 and was 
retired August 1, 1946. He was awarded 
a special letter of commendation by the 
Navy Department for services during 
World War I, and the Legion of Merit 
for World War II. He was married in 
1907, and there were two children. His 
wife died in 1948. At the time of his 
death his home was in Montgomery, Ala. 

I cannot properly close these notes 
without reminding you of our 50-Year 
Class Gift Fund to which we hope you 
will contribute if you have not already 
done so; also of the M.I.T. Alumni Fund 
which merits your careful consideration; 
also of our 50-Year reunion on June 7 to 
9, 1957. Many of our classmates, includ¬ 
ing several who have seldom or never at¬ 
tended one of our reunions, have already 
notified me of their intention of being 
with us on Cape Cod at Oyster Harbors 
Club next June. Set those dates aside in 
your calendar for an event that can never 
be duplicated. — Bryant Nichols, Sec¬ 
retary, 23 Leland Road, Whitinsville, 
Mass. Philip B. Walker, Assistant Sec¬ 
retary, 18 Summit Street, Whitinsville, 
Mass. 
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The second dinner-meeting of the 
1956-1957 season will be held Wednes¬ 
day, January 9, 1957, at 6:00 p.m. at the 
M.I.T. Faculty Club, 50 Memorial Drive, 


Cambridge, Mass. As this is the season 
for making New Year resolutions, why 
not resolve to attend our dinner-meetings 
during 1957? It would be an excellent 
resolution and one easy to keep. 

We have recently learned of additional 
honors for Edgar I. Williams, when the 
Donnell Library at 20-30 W. 53rd Street, 
New York City, built from his plans, was 
cited by the awards committee as "the 
best new institutional building con¬ 
structed in the area in the two year 
period.” Honors also for Gregory Dexter, 
who received a “Certificate of Distinc¬ 
tion” from Polytechnic Institute of Brook¬ 
lyn, N. Y. Gregory writes: “I was one of 
the 100 alumni of the Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute of Brooklyn to receive a ‘Certificate 
of Distinction’ in May when it started the 
second century after 100 years of service. 
After graduation from M.I.T., my pro¬ 
fessional work suggested to me that a 
further education was desirable. So about 
1920, I started attending the night classes 
of Brooklyn Poly and graduated in 1929. 
My name was selected with others from 
8000 alumni. The scroll of award cited 
me as ‘a valued alumnus of the Institute 
whose professional achievement and 
service to the common good are of dis¬ 
tinct credit to himself and to this Insti¬ 
tute.” 

George Whittle wrote Les Ellis last 
June from Berkeley, Calif.: “Greetings to 
our classmates meeting at Harwichport 
for our 48th Reunion. I wish I could he 
there to help you celebrate, for I surely 
enjoyed my one Class reunion, i.e., the 
40th at Oyster Harbors in 1948. Inciden¬ 
tally, I still wear, while working in my 
garden, the Navy cap with O T 8 on it, 
which we wore at that time. However, I 
hope to get back for our 50th if I am 
still kicking at that time. 

“I am gradually retiring from profes¬ 
sional work but am very busy as chairman 
of two committees, i.e., Commonwealth 
Club of California, and San Francisco 
Section A.S.C.E., studying a current of 
the San Francisco Bay area. The cost is 
tremendous; $818,000,000 for the first 
stage and about IK billion dollars for the 
ultimate complete system. We have to do 
something to relieve congestion here for 
California now has about ten per cent of 
the motor vehicles in the U.S. (6.1 million 
out of 62 million). Hope you have good 
weather and a wonderful reunion.” 

Just to keep busy, Harold Osbome has 
become president of the Regional Plan 
Association, which has begun a three-year 
study of the economic and population 
forces influencing the development of the 
New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut 
metropolitan region. The New York Her¬ 
ald Tribune of June 25, 1956, reported: 
“Harold S. Osborne, president of the 
twenty-five-year-old private agency de¬ 
voted to promoting co-ordinated devel¬ 
opment of the tri-state area of 550 
municipalities in twenty-two counties, 
said the study will be financed by equal 
grants from the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund and the Ford Foundation totaling 
$480,000. The study will he directed 
from headquarters in New York by a 
special staff organized hv the Harvard 
University School of Public Administra¬ 
tion under the direction of Edward S. 
Mason, dean of the school.” 
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Bill Grimes retired December 31, 1935, 
as head engineer of the design division 
of the Long Beach Naval Shipyard, ter¬ 
minating a long engineering career in the 
United States, Panama, and South 
America. He and his wife plan to live in 
Mexico. 

We are very sorry to report the death 
of Kurt Vonnegut on October 1, at his 
home in Nashville, Ind. Kurt was with 
us on our 45th Reunion at Harwichport, 
Mass. We have just learned of the death 
of Utar J. Nicholas at his home in Mel¬ 
bourne, Australia, on April 14, 1952. 
Also, Warren D. Spengler died at his 
home in Denver, Colo., on November 11, 
1954. We are also sorry to report the 
death of Lawrence Howe Allen at his 
home in Washington, D. C., on April 27, 
1956. James M. Talbot died in Dongan 
Hills, Staten Island, N. Y., on April 23, 
1956. 

Have you “done your duty” to the 
Alumni Fund? Remember all gifts help 
to build up our 50-Year Gift to the In¬ 
stitute. H.A.S.N.? — H. Leston Carter, 
Secretary, 14 Roslyn Road, Waban 68, 
Mass. Leslie B. Ellis, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 230 Melrose Street, Melrose 76, 
Mass. 

1909 

On Alumni Day we were discussing 
with Gardiner Perry, VI, his many inter¬ 
esting experiences leading up to his pres¬ 
ent position as president of the Perry 
Normal School, Inc., of Boston, and re¬ 
quested him to describe them for the 
class notes. He has done so as follows: 
“I promised to bring you up to date as to 
my activities over recent years. As you 
know, after World War I service when I 
was associated for a time at Ft. Monroe 
with Fred Green, whom we shall miss at 
future reunions, I became a member of 
the first class of the Babson Institute of 
Business Administration. Thus began a 
happy business relationship with Rog¬ 
er W. Babson (M.I.T.’98) in various ca¬ 
pacities which was unbroken until in 
1944 I became executive secretary of the 
General Convention of the New Jerusa¬ 
lem, the national organization of my 
church in the U. S. and Canada. This 
position I held until 1950, when I again 
became actively associated with the Bab¬ 
son interests, although in the interim I 
had become a life member of the Corpo¬ 
ration of the Babson Institute. In 1946, 
Mr. Babson founded his Midwestern col¬ 
lege at Eureka, Kansas, at the center of 
what he called the ‘Magic Circle’ of 400 
miles radius, ‘the richest area in time of 
peace and the safest in time of war.’ In 
1950, the president of Utopia College, as 
Mr. Babson had named it, had resigned 
and I was asked to take over the manage¬ 
ment of the college until we could find 
the right man as a permanent head. The 
work given in Eureka is identical with 
that of the freshman year of the Babson 
Institute and the group was small, mostly 
men who, perhaps because of neglect of 
earlier scholastic work, needed more in¬ 
dividual attention. The problem was to 
prepare as many of them as possible in 
one year to step into the heavy schedule 
of the Babson Institute second-year class. 
My wife and I accepted the challenge 


and spent four years at that college, now 
known as the Midwest Institute of Busi¬ 
ness Administration. My position at first 
was local administrator, teacher and dean, 
and later president. In 1954, as we had 
found in my then-dean the man we had 
been looking for to carry on the college, 
I retired to devote my full attention to 
the Perry Kindergarten Normal School in 
Boston, founded by my mother in 1898. 
Since her death in 1918,1 had had, as my 
avocation, shall we say, the business re¬ 
sponsibility for that teacher-training 
school. This year we have just completed 
a change long contemplated, of incorpo¬ 
rating that school as a non-profit educa¬ 
tional corporation under the name ‘Perry 
Normal School, Inc.,’ of which I am now 
president, and Mrs. H. H. Jones, the prin¬ 
cipal of the unincorporated school since 
1918, is now dean of faculty and students. 
So at the commencement of our 58th year 
we are still carrying on the same work 
under the same management but with a 
new name and a permanence not assured 
before. Some church activities still keep 
me busy. I am one of the Board of Man¬ 
agers of the Wayfarers’ Chapel on the 
Palos Verdes Peninsula, south of Los An¬ 
geles, which was designed by Lloyd 
Wright. Many of you have seen pictures 
of the ‘Glass Chapel,’ or have seen it in 
the movies or on TV at the time of the 
marriage there of the daughter of Chief 
Justice Warren. Perhaps some of our 
classmates have been fortunate enough to 
have been there. Raising the money for it 
and getting it started was one of my tasks 
during my term as Executive Secretary 
of my church organization. Now it means 
three or four trips a year to the Pacific 
Coast. So you see, like many of us who 
are ‘retired,’ I find enough to keep me 
busy while our eight grandchildren, chil¬ 
dren of my daughter and my two sons 
(Fred, M.I.T.’43) keep my wife and me 
young! The latchstring is always out at 
105 Pine Street, Needham, Mass., for any 
of our classmates who happen to be in the 
neighborhood.” 

We have already reported the several 
honors that have been conferred on 
“Steve,” such as the T.A.P.P.I. Medal in 
1939 and the Paper Association Special 
Service Award in 1954. Another honor 
was conferred on him last June at the 
summer meeting of the Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association at the Manoir 
Richelieu, Murray Bay, Quebec. Follow¬ 
ing are excerpts from the citation: 
". . . presentation of an Honorary Life 
Membership in the Technical Section of 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
to Joseph Newell Stephenson; paper- 
maker, teacher, technical writer and edi¬ 
tor; a man who has devoted more than 
50 years to the technical advancement of 
the pulp and paper industry; a good citi¬ 
zen and a valued friend. Steve, through 
his teaching and his writing, has not only 
served this industry well but he has also 
served his students, his readers, and his 
country. Amongst other endeavors he has 
been an elder of his church for 37 years 
and a cub master for 27 years.” Steve also 
went to Britain in September with a dele¬ 
gation of the Canadian Technical Section 
(C.P.P.A.) to attend the general meeting 
of the British Technical Section and tour 
British mills. 


In the July Review, wc reported that 
Mayo Hersey, II, was to retire from the 
U. S. Navy Experiment Station at An¬ 
napolis and make some connection with 
one of the engineering schools, preferably 
near Boston, to lecture, conduct research, 
and revise his book on lubrication. Ap¬ 
parently, the Navy found him indis¬ 
pensable for the time-being, for we 
received the following letter from him: 
“Your excellent report of Class News in 
the July Review came to my attention 
upon our return from Monument Beach. 
The question of settling in New England 
has been postponed another year owing 
to my re-employment by the U. S. Naval 
Engineering Experiment Station immedi¬ 
ately following retirement. I am to con¬ 
tinue full-time in the same position. 
Incidentally, the designation of the posi¬ 
tion was recently changed from ‘Techni¬ 
cal Consultant’ to ‘Research Consultant.’ 
Annapolis can be heartily recommended 
as a winter resort, and if you come this 
way, please allow time for dinner with 
us at the nearby ‘Officers’ Mess;’ or better 
still, my wife adds, at our little apart¬ 
ment Tree Tops.’ ” 

With regret we report the death of 
Charlie Campbell, X, which occurred 
September 13 at the Massachusetts Gen¬ 
eral Hospital. We all remember him as a 
quiet, serious type of student. His career 
was closely associated with that of the 
late Carl Gram. Both prepared for the 
Institute at Quincy High School and while 
at the Institute both took Course X and 
were runners on the Varsity Relay Team. 
After graduation both joined E. B. 
Badger and Sons of Boston and worked 
there concurrently for a number of years. 
Charlie made some valuable contribu¬ 
tions to chemical engineering, it being 
stated that he “was widely known 
throughout his field for negotiating a con¬ 
tract which set a pattern for the develop¬ 
ment of modem chemical engineering in 
distillation; and in World War I he de¬ 
veloped equipment for smokeless powder 
plants. In the 1920’s, he was instrumental 
in introducing modern distillation meth¬ 
ods to the petroleum industry. He was 
elected president of E. B. Badger and 
Sons in 1933, board chairman in 1935, 
and retired in 1942. In World War II he 
resumed active direction of the com¬ 
pany’s war' effort, retiring at the end of 
the war. At the time of his death he lived 
at 29 Garden Street, Cambridge. He 
leaves a sister-in-law, Mrs. Harry G. 
Campbell of Cleveland, Ohio, and a 
nephew, Charles A. Campbell of Los An¬ 
geles. 

We have also been notified of the 
death on June 9, 1954, of Warren M. 
Eaton. He prepared for the Institute at 
the Chauncy Hall School, Boston. The 
only notation which we have in our rec¬ 
ords is that in January, 1925. his address 
was changed from 40 Appleton Street, 
Waltham, to 27 Appleton Street, his last 
address. Merry Christmas to all. — 1 Ches¬ 
ter L. Dawes, Secretary, Pierce Hall, 
Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Harvey S. Pardee, Assistant Secretary, 
10445 Johanna Avenue, Sunland, Calif. 
Maurice R. Scharff, Assistant Secretary, 
250 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Georce E. Wallis, Assistant Secretary , 
Wenham, Mass. 
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1910 

It is with deep sorrow that I must re¬ 
port the passing of Nathan Ransohoff on 
September 25. Bob Burnett sent me the 
following clipping: “Nathan Ransohoff 
died yesterday, and because of his un¬ 
selfish request some sightless person may 
see again. Mr. Ransohoff, president and 
chairman of the board of N. Ransohoff, 
Inc., sheet-metal cleaning machinery 
manufacturers, died of cancer at his home, 
■1509 Biddle St., Clifton, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. According to his wish, he was taken 
to Jewish Hospital, his eyes removed and 
placed in the Cincinnati Eye Bank for 
Sight Restoration, Inc. His father. Dr. 
Joseph Ransohoff, was professor of sur¬ 
gery at the University of Cincinnati. A 
son, Dr. William Ransohoff, and a 
brother. Dr. J. Louis Ransohoff, also are 
physicians. During his 68 years, Mr. 
Ransohoff, a mechanical engineer, was 
associated with Pratt & Whitney Co., 
Hartford, Conn., and the Cincinnati Mill¬ 
ing Machine Co. He founded N. Ranso¬ 
hoff, Inc., in Hamilton, Ohio, in 1929. He 
was a 1910 graduate of Massachusetts In¬ 
stitute of_ Technology. He was a board 
member of the Bureau of Jewish Educa¬ 
tion. Jewish Center, Consumers’ League 
and the Negro Civic Welfare Association. 
He was a former trustee of Hebrew 
Union College. He was a member of 
American Society of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neers, Engineering Society of Cincinnati 
and Isaac M. Wise Temple. Mr. Ranso¬ 
hoff was a defeated candidate for City 
Council in 1945.” 

A note from Edwin Jenckes says: “I 
am just a Government bureaucrat work¬ 
ing on materials going into alloy steel. 
My work is statistical, historical and crys¬ 
tal-balling. not metallurgical.” 

It has been some time since I have 
heard from Francis Silsbee. The follow¬ 
ing is from the Lawrence, Mass., Eagle: 
“Among the members of Lawrence High 
School’s class of 1906 expected to attend 
the 50th class reunion May 26 at Andover 
Inn is Francis B. Silsbee, Ph.D., chief of 
the electrical and electronics division of 
the National Bureau of Standards, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. Dr. Silsbee, valedictorian of 
his class, and four times winner of the 
Perkins Prize, was graduated in 1910 
from Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology with a bachelor of science degree, 
and received a master’s degree there the 
following year. His Doctor of Philosophy 
degree was received from Harvard Uni¬ 
versity in 1915. In 1911 Dr. Silsbee joined 
the National Bureau of Standards in the 
nation’s capital as a theoretical physicist, 
and has been there continuously, except 
for the year spent at Havard to earn his 
doctorate. During World Wars I and II 
he did extensive research in the field of 
electricity which contributed outstand¬ 
ingly to the war efforts, particularly on 
problems of lightning hazards to aircraft 
and bomb sights. In February of this 
year. Dr. Silsbee was significantly hon¬ 
ored at the Department of Commerce 
Eighth Annual Award program. He re¬ 
ceived the Gold Award for exceptional 
service, highest award conferred by the 
Department of Commerce, ‘granted for 
an outstanding contribution to the pub¬ 
lic service, the nation and humanity, pre¬ 


sented as follows: Dr. Francis Silsbee — 
For outstanding contributions basic to the 
fields of electricity', electrical engineering 
and electrical measurements, for inspira¬ 
tion and leadership among his colleagues 
in these fields, and for distinguished au¬ 
thorship.’ In 1921 he married Miss Clara 
Gillis of Butte, Montana, a Radcliffe 
graduate and chemist at the National Bu¬ 
reau of Standards. They have two sons, 
Henry and Robert, a daughter, Frances, 
and four grandchildren.” — Herbert S. 
Cleverdon, Secretary, 120 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

1911 

It is with deep regret that I chronicle 
the passing of loyal Elevener, Moss W. 
Colebrook, V, who died the day after La¬ 
bor Day at his home in Albany, N. Y. 
Although he spent only the last two years 
with us, he was an interested M.I.T. 
Alumnus and loyal classmate. _ 

Born in Syracuse, N. Y., August 5, 
1885, Colebrook’s family moved to 
Rochester when Moss was quite young 
where his father was employed by the 
Rochester Candy Works, later becoming 
president and treasurer. Moss attended 
Amherst College in the Class of 1909 be¬ 
fore transferring to Tech. Following this, 
he started in the candy business from 
the lowest rung of the ladder. After ac¬ 
quainting himself with the needs of the 
company he took charge of making the 
formulae for the highest quality candy 
products and built for the company a 
fine, high quality name. He became vice- 
president and secretary of the company. 
He became a first lieutenant in the 
Chemical Warfare Service in World War 
I and then rejoined the business, which 
survived the depression years, but when 
the N.R.A. came in, this proved to be too 
much and the business was liquidated in 
1933, after which he established his own 
laboratory in Pittsfield, Mass., as a food 
research chemist, and acted as consultant 
to many important companies. In May, 
1945, he married Miss Jane Haley in 
Pittsfield and shortly thereafter they 
moved to Albany, where he reopened his 
laboratory and continued his work until 
his retirement two years ago. 

According to his widow, to whom we 
expressed the sympathy of his classmates: 
“Moss had a heart of gold; he was full of 
integrity, very genial and spontaneous, 
always extending a helping hand. He al¬ 
ways felt a love for the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology.” We mourn his 
passing. 

It is my pleasure to see Jim Duffy’s 
vounger brother, Felix, at the Framing¬ 
ham Rotary Club each Monday, and it is 
interesting to follow the career of his son, 
William, who is now a junior at M.I.T. 
This nephew of Jim’s is a track man and 
last year won his varsity “T” in the 
sprints. Another son, Dr. Paul E. Duffy, 
was recently honorably discharged from 
the U.S. Navy and is practicing dentistry 
in Revere and living with his wife at 26 
John Street, Malden. 

The Boston Globe had a good picture 
of President Carl S. Ell, XI, receiving 
checks for more than $50,000 from rep¬ 
resentatives of the Northeastern Uni¬ 
versity Alumni Council, following a recent 


fund drive. Carl has frequent TV as well 
as newspaper “appearances” in his busy 
life as head of this fine Back Bay insti¬ 
tution, where a new building is about to 
be dedicated (mid-November) on the ex¬ 
act site of the old Boston Red Sox field 
when we went to Tech. 

Paul Cushman, VI, and Ottilie, still 
ardent supporters and participants in the 
square dancing field, recently attended 
the Fifth National Square Dance Conven¬ 
tion in San Diego, Calif. Ottilie sent me 
the printed menu and program for the 
“Okie Banquet” sponsored by the Okla¬ 
homa State Federation of Square Dance 
Clubs. Following the banquet, the first 
event on the program was the presenta¬ 
tion of flags, done by Paul and Ottilie, 
Walter Butts and Gertrude Wright, fel¬ 
low Oklahomans. It was a very interesting 
evening, climaxing a fine convention, Ot¬ 
tilie wrote. 

This is one of the shortest sets of 1911 
notes in quite a spell. Maybe it’s my 
fault, for not inspiring letters from you 
classmates — but please accept some of 
the responsibility yourself and “Write to 
Dennie!” — Orviixe B. Denison, Secre¬ 
tary, Chamber of Commerce, Framing¬ 
ham, Mass. John A. Heri.ihy, Assistant 
Secretary. 588 Riverside Avenue, Med¬ 
ford 55, Mass. 

1912 

Word has just been received of the 
death of Clarence McDonough, I, in New 
York on September 19. Clarence had 
been with the Foundation Company for 
many years and served as president for 
some time. It is hoped further details can 
be secured. John C. Freeman, VI, has 
moved from his old address at Morris 
Plains, N. J.. to 607 North L Street, Lake 
Worth, Fla. He would be pleased indeed 
to see any of his old friends who are 
wintering in that vicinity. John H. Len- 
aerts has closed his home at Pocasset on 
Cape Cod for the winter and is now living 
at 358 E. 7th Street, Mt. Dora, Fla. 

Gene Marceau, who knows of my in¬ 
terest in fishing, was kind enough to send 
a clipping from the St. Petersburg Times 
showing some catches that were brought 
in there during the summer. I admit that 
we have nothing here in the North to 
compete in the quality or variety of their 
catch. I was fortunate enough to enjoy 10 
days of Atlantic salmon fishing in New 
Brunswick this fall, and was fortunate to 
secure 8 salmon and about 30 grilse. My 
salmon did not run very large this year, 
the top being 14 pounds, although a 
friend of mine came up with a 20 
pounder and the large fish for the season 
was a 25 pounder. 

Bill Canaday writes that he has had 
little time for his garden this summer as 
he was in the Orlando Hospital for 17 
days, and after returning home had to 
take it easy for several weeks. I believe I 
reported on Bill’s garden when I saw him 
last winter. Pinks, sweet peas, and pe¬ 
tunias are his standard crop, and he al¬ 
ways has hibiscus in blossom. The blight 
took heavy toU of his roses, so he is look¬ 
ing forward to a general replanting in this 
department. 

Vincent L. Gallagher, VI, retired on 
October 1 as United States manager of 
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the Pearl Assurance Company and presi¬ 
dent of the Monarch Insurance Company 
of Ohio. Vin has been in the insurance 
business since graduation in 1912, except 
for serving as an ensign in the Navy dur¬ 
ing World War I. His rise reads like a 
Horatio Alger story, as starting from the 
bottom he forged his way to the top, and 
in addition to serving on his own com¬ 
pany is past chairman of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters’ Committee 
for Adjustments and president of the 
Western Sprinkler Risk Association. He is 
now a member of the executive committee 
of the National Board of Fire Underwrit¬ 
ers and the New York Fire and Insurance 
Rating Organization, as well as a member 
of many other committees. He has pur¬ 
chased a home in Coconut Grove, Fla., 
and expects to be down there before snow 
flies here in the North. — Frederick J. 
Shepard, Jr., Secretary, 31 Chestnut 
Street, Boston 8. Mass. Lester M. White, 
Assistant Secretam. 1230 N.E. 102nd 
Street, Miami 38, Fla. 

1914 

Our ever peripatetic classmate Alden 
Waitt (Maj.-Gen. Ret.) visited Cambridge 
early this fall and paid calls on Leicester 
Hamilton and your secretary. Alden had 
been attending the convention of the 
American Chemical Society at Atlantic 
City where he was representing the San 
Antonio, Texas, section, of which he is 
chairman. There was no indication of lack 
of energy, for which he has always been 
noted. Besides his activities in the Chemi¬ 
cal Society, his local church, military af¬ 
fairs, and as a chemical consultant, Alden 
has taken up painting. At first your secre¬ 
tary thought that Alden was joking, but 
seeing displayed examples of his work 
soon convinced me that Alden is a com¬ 
petitor of Messrs. Churchill and Eisen¬ 
hower. Alden’s son Tom is still in the 
Army and is now a Captain of paratroops 
stationed in Washington. His daughter 
Betty is married to a Lieutenant Colonel 
in the Medical Corps, stationed at El 
Paso, Texas. 

At the 100th Commencement of Tufts 
University on June 10, Henry R. Aldrich 
received an honorary degree of doctor of 
science. In addition to graduating from 
M.I.T., he also holds degrees from the 
Universities of Minnesota and of Wiscon¬ 
sin. He is secretary of the Geological So¬ 
ciety of America, whose headquarters are 
in New York. Aldrich lives in Le- 
onia, N. J. 

Your secretary was not the only class¬ 
mate who spent last Christmas in a hos¬ 
pital. Boh Moorehnuse, too, was confined 
in a hospital at that time. Unfortunately, 
he is still troubled from the cause of his 
four weeks’ hospitalization, resulting 
from an eye infection and glaucoma. 
While his vision is seriously restricted. 
Bob writes that with a reading glass and 
“Talking Books” he is getting along 
nicely. He is living at 15 Elliott Avenue, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

J. Stanley Churchill died suddenly of a 
heart attack in Cambridge on September 
29. Churchill made his home at Cohas- 
set. Mass., and was a patent attorney in 
Boston. He is survived by his wife, the 
former Edna Rhodes, and two sons. 


Churchill prepared at the Quincy High 
School, and at the Institute was a mem¬ 
ber of Sigma Alpha Epsilon, He and our 
late president, Arthur Dorrance, did their 
thesis together. 

Word has also been received of the 
death earlier this year of Alexander G. 
Long in Elmira, N. Y. Until his recent 
retirement he was vice-president of the 
American LaFrance and Formite Corpo¬ 
ration, with which company he had been 
associated ever since leaving the Insti¬ 
tute. Long came from Portland, Ore., and 
prepared at Portland Academy. At the 
Institute he was a member of Chi Phi, 
Walker Club, Round Table, and was as¬ 
sistant business manager of the 1914 
Technique. On May 12, 1917, he married 
the former Madeline Pratt, who survives 
him. — H. B. Richmond, Secretary, 275 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 39, 
Mass. H. A. Affel, Assistant Secretary, 
120 Woodland Avenue, Summit, N. J. 

1915 

What a Class! In that attractive, im¬ 
pressive, and comprehensive 1956 Annual 
Report of the Alumni Fund, isn’t it com¬ 
forting to see your 1915 Class leading 
the 10-year group, 1910-1919, in amount 
contributed, total class giving, and aver¬ 
age contribution — a fine showing! Many 
thanks to you all and congratulations to 
Max and Clive for their indefatigable 
spirit and work on the Alumni Fund. 

The big and exciting class news this 
month is the marriage of our Class Baby, 
Virginia Thomas, to S. Paul Johnston 
(’21) on September 22 in Bethesda, Md. 
Virginia and Paul will live at 140 Little- 
brook Road, Princeton, N. J., and will 
welcome any of the Class who can visit 
them there. Paul graduated in Course II 
and is director of the Institute for Aero¬ 
nautical Sciences in New York Citv. We 
join with Barbara in being verv happy 
over this marriage and send 1915*s sin¬ 
cere wishes to these newlyweds for a long, 
happy, and successful life. All the best! 

Harold Lobdell and Don Severance 
have done an admirable job in maintain¬ 
ing a careful and accurate Alumni file. A 
big problem for them has been the num¬ 
ber of Alumni listed without addresses 
which has been gratifyingly reduced from 
12.6 per cent in the 1948 Register to 6.2 
per cent in the 1955 Register. Their Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee adopted a vote: “A 
former student whose Institute attend¬ 
ance was limited to two years or less shall 
be regarded as no longer ‘qualified in the 
opinion of the Executive Committee’ to 
retain membership in the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion when he has neglected for a period 
of ten years or more to inform the Asso¬ 
ciation of his current mailing address.” 
Under this ruling 23 names have been 
dropped from the 1915 list and 13 other 
names of men who attended more than 2 
years but for whom no addresses have 
been listed for more than 10 years. It 
must have been a monumental job to 
compile these statistics, and Lobby and 
Don deserve a great deal of credit for the 
work they have done to make our Alumni 
files so complete and so accurate. With 
his dues check Henry Daley wrote: “The 
last column of Class Notes in the Review 
reminded me of the important Class Dues 


so I hope the enclosed check will help. 
It was good to get together with the boys 
again at that wonderful Class Dinner in 
New York last January. Best regards from 
Frances and me to your Frances and 
you.” Thanks a lot. Henry, and always 
good to hear from you. 

With his dues check. Rill Spencer 
wrote to Henry from 213 Cedarcroft, Bal¬ 
timore 12, that he was sorry to miss the 
Class cocktail party and Alumni Day last 
June. Better luck next year. Rill, and we’ll 
all be glad to see you again. Doug Baker’s 
new address is c/o Post Office, East Mid- 
dlebury, Vt., which must m»an the long 
cherished retirement for Doug, so our 
envious best wishes to him for complete 
enjoyment and happiness. 

Bookman Associates. New York, has re¬ 
cently published a volume entitled Ther¬ 
modynamics from the Classic and 
Generalized Standpoints by Joseph Louis 
Finck. Congratulations to T mu's on this 
impressive work. We were all glad to see 
him at the New York Class dinner. He re¬ 
ceived his Ph.D. from Tnhus Hopkins 
University, and since 1933 has been di¬ 
rector of his own laboratory at 440 Rogers 
Avenue, Brooklyn 25, which is devoted 
principally to the shidy of the thermal 
properties of materials. 

Larry Landers was recently honored 
with the chairmanship of the Business 
Men’s Council of the ComPmed Jewish 
Appeal of Greater Boston. This Council 
is composed of Boston’s leading business 
and professional men who occupy key 
positions of resnonsibilitv in the Appeal. 
This is a big job for Larrv and our con¬ 
gratulations to him. With Larry’s ener¬ 
getic work in Class affairs as an example, 
we know he can put this over successfully 
for the Appeal. 

Next month’s notes will tell von about 
the Boston Class Dinner held on Novem¬ 
ber 2, and Ben Neal’s nlans for our Fif¬ 
tieth Reunion Capital Gift to M.l.T. 

It is sad to report the passing of Palmer 
Sabin, TV, who died on September 19 at 
California Hospital in Pasadena. Palmer 
had lived in San Marino for 32 vears and 
had taken an important part in the plan¬ 
ning of the Los Angeles Civic Center 
and was responsible for the design or 
work on many of the Southland’s major 
structures. He had served as president 
of the Pasadena Art Museum. Our sym¬ 
pathies have been expressed *o his widow 
and family. — A. W. Mack, Secretary, 
100 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 42, 
Mass. 

1916 

We mentioned in last month’s column 
that we had more material about the Re¬ 
union, including good stories from Bill 
Barrett and others. As a matter of fact. 
Bill is one of those whom we asked es¬ 
pecially, as a new director, for an 
account of some of the details of the Re¬ 
union as he saw them. "While the Re¬ 
union at Oyster Harbors is a verv happy 
memory, it is a conglomeration of memo¬ 
ries which it is very hard for me to sepa¬ 
rate at this time, so you have given me a 
rather difficult assignment to break apart 
the many little anecdotes which went to 
make it one of our outstanding get- 
togethers. The records have not been en- 
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tirely clear, but rumor has it that the 
skunk which greeted us on our arrival 
and persisted in letting us know of his 
presence pretty much throughout the 
Reunion, was reputed to have been left 
by the previous occupants of the Club, 
namely, one of the Harvard classes. Now 
whether this is true or not, I have no evi¬ 
dence, but anyway, when Joe Barker, 
Walter Binger, and I arrived at Oyster 
Harbors we had a great welcome from 
even the animal kingdom of New Eng¬ 
land. Everyone seemed to enjoy himself, 
either in going over the photographs of 
previous meetings and picking out the 
youths in the class picture of yesteryear, 
in golf, in cards, or in just sitting around 
and chewing the fat, and learning a great 
many interesting things going on in this 
world, not a few of which are responsi¬ 
bilities of our many interesting classmates. 

“We did not hear much directly from 
Joe Barker of his activities as head of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neers, but from practically every comer 
of the nation he has done himself proud, 
in his usual manner, in meetings and ad¬ 
dresses to local engineers and related 
groups, as evidenced by the comments of 
many of his classmates who were present 
at the Reunion. Jim Evans was his usual 
enthusiastic self. One might have thought 
it was graduation day and he was leading 
the cheers. He certainly showed some fine 
prowess on the golf course, and his en¬ 
couragement to his fellow-players was 
just what the doctor ordered at the time. 
What would a Reunion be without Jim 
Evans? Ralph Fletcher, in addition to tak¬ 
ing care of everything else at the Oyster 
Harbors Club, had the wine flowing, and 
it was good wine, at every meal, so all the 
boys were in the prnner atmosphere for 
a real good time. We missed the fire 
crackers that Ralph usually regales us 
with, but apparently he has not been 
down to Georgia lately or else his young¬ 
sters were busv firing them off and there 
were none left. But what he lacked in 
fire crackers he certainly made up in his 
speech at the acceptance of the presi¬ 
dency of the Class. Bob Wilson was very 
much in evidence on the golf course and 
in the evening card encounters. How he 
likes the contest and how he enters into 
it with all the enthusiasm in the world! 
It would not be Bob if it were otherwise. 
How the boys greeted Barney Gordon 
with a great deal of enthusiasm. I noticed 
crowds around him as he came in, ap¬ 
parently because of their wives’ recollec¬ 
tion of previous reunions — but Barney 
had no hosiery with him. He said the 
women had gone crazy in their ideas of 
colors and shades and he was not one to 
pick out the right shades to send home 
with the boys; it was good to see you 
just the same, Bamev. 

“Now speaking of the ladies, in reply 
to many questions that we received when 
we approached the Class on the guaran¬ 
teed fund, we said the wives could come 
but Ralph Fletcher said they would be 
nearby, and when I looked into his defi¬ 
nition of ‘nearbv,’ the locale was 25 miles 
away. Twenty-five miles is not hard to 
get around to in the metropolitan area but 
25 miles on the Cape means an awful lot 
of distance and a great deal of time. 
Ralph apparently had it all figured out 
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because I did not see any evidence of the 
wives. The boys generally took very good 
care of themselves, and seemed intent on 
living out the life expectancy, as there 
were no swimmers, few tennis players, 
and some of the boys were very choosy 
as to when they played golf and how 
much, this all to the good.” A good ac¬ 
counting, Bill; with generous stories like 
this the Secretary’s job is considerably 
eased. (Leave it to Bill to think of ‘life 
expectancy” on such occasions, as Secre¬ 
tary of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company.) 

A panoramic reunion picture was sent 
out to all those who were at the Reunion, 
and we’ve had a number of thank you 
letters together with news and comments 
(requested) for the column. The first to 
reply was Harvey Stocking, who is vice- 
president of the Samuel Croot Company 
advertising concern in New York. He 
writes: “Looking back on my years at 
Tech I am sure that what I learned there 
has made things easier for me during my 
business life. Even though I never prac¬ 
ticed architecture as a profession, my 
Tech-inspired ability to understand the 
‘ins and outs’ of building and the ac¬ 
quisition of technical lingo which makes 
it possible for me to understand the re¬ 
search man, have made my bread and 
butter secure for the past 40 years. Most 
of my advertising accounts are technical 
or have to do with the building trade. 
This, of course, brings me to the 40th 
reunion at Oyster Harbors Club this past 
June. It was a wonderful party and every¬ 
one enjoyed it immensely. The way it was 
run was very satisfactory. This, I’m sure, 
can be attributed to our very able officers 
who deserve a big hand for their efforts. 
I was particularly gratified at the re-elec¬ 
tion of Ralph Fletcher as President. In 
passing I would also like to compliment 
Bill Barrett on the nice way he handled 
the underwriting end of the ‘40th.’ ” 

Steve Brophy reports further good 
news from Chuck Loomis iu Scptunlxi 
. . . sharp improvement since a second 
operation this summer. Chuck mentioned 
particularly his appreciation of a set of 
snapshots taken at the Reunion, although 
they made him wish more than ever that 
he had been able to attend. He was es¬ 
pecially glad to have the round-robin 
memorandum from the reunion itself and 
also the Reunion Class photograph. He 
then reported that he expected to get to 
the office shortly even though on a part- 
time basis at the outset. Good news in¬ 
deed, Chuck, and best wishes for a speedy 
full recovery! 

We have had a letter from Len Best 
with his thanks for the picture of the Re¬ 
union and saying, “It was a perfect deal 
so far as I am concerned, and the com¬ 
mittee in charge has my vote of thanks 
cum laude. Spent three weeks this sum¬ 
mer at Boothbay Harbor with my family 
— now the new year of activities starts 
anew. My son Richard is now a junior at 
Lehigh; my daughter Beverly a senior in 
Summit High.” Len goes on to say that 
people are still using quantities of “Best 
Pencils” and then mentions that he re¬ 
ceived a citation in June for activities in 
the field of education. He has been pri¬ 
marily concerned with a better mutual 
understanding of business and public 


education and is justifiably very proud of 
the citation because it indicates progress 
toward this goal. We are very happy to 
reproduce the citation here. Citation: 
Award for Distinguished Service to Edu¬ 
cation: Leonard E. Best. Leonard E. Best, 
leader of citizens in the goal to obtain 
more adequate support for public edu¬ 
cation in the State of New Jersey, school 
board member, industrialist, civic leader. 
A successful president of his own firm, a 
business man who has been able to speak 
to business men and other laymen in 
their own language of the needs of 
schools, the inequalities of support and 
the goal of harnessing the economic 
ability of the state for the direct benefit 
of the children of New Jersey. From 
President of the Irvington League for 
Municipal Economy, he went to the mem¬ 
bership of the Summit Board of Educa¬ 
tion in 1943, to become later the chairman 
of the New Jersey State School Aid Com¬ 
mission. A great American with the char¬ 
acteristic traits of thrift and efficiency, 
bent to a greater moral and inspirational 
purpose of seeing that the benefit of such 
industry and economy were not ends in 
themselves but means to obtain a better 
life through better education for all chil¬ 
dren. A member of the Cost of Govern¬ 
ment Committee of the New Jersey 
State Chamber of Commerce and of the 
Federal Tax Committee and Education 
Committee of the same organization. 
Legislative chairman of the Federation of 
District School Boards of Education, rec¬ 
ognized by his peers for his sound judg¬ 
ment, appreciated by present workers in 
education for his splendid leadership, and 
indebted to by tbe youth of New Jersey 
for whom he has led the good fight for 
adequate support of education. In recog¬ 
nition of these activities on behalf of 
Education, activities which have de¬ 
manded great skill in human relations 
and endless hours spent far beyond the 
call of duty, we gratefully award the 
1958 Medallion for Distinguished Service 
in Education to Leonard E. Best. . . . 
The New Jersey State Teachers College 
at Newark, (signed) Eugene G. Wilkins, 
President.” Congratulations, Len — and 
from hearsay-evidence in my part of 
northern New Jersey, it was richly de¬ 
served. 

The June 1958 issue of Mechanical En¬ 
gineering put 1916 very much in the 
highlight so far as photographs and news 
are concerned. On one page we see a 
picture of Joe Barker (A.S.M.E. President) 
handing to Charles E. Wilson a certificate 
of honorary membership in A.S.M.E. On 
the next page we see Joe Barker again 
with three other distinguished gentlemen 
gathered at the 11th Annual A.S.M.E.— 
S.A.M. Management-Engineering Confer¬ 
ence before the banquet on April 26 at 
which Joe spoke on “The Role of Man¬ 
agement in Meeting Technological Man¬ 
power Requirements.” And a few pages 
later we see the most important photo¬ 
graph of all — a picture of Joe and Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower on the occasion when 
the President was presented a certificate 
of honorary membership in the Society. 
In a ceremony at the White House, Joe 
said the honor, highest offered by 
A.S.M.E., was “for acknowledged pro¬ 
fessional eminence in engineering” and 
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recognized the recipient as “soldier, 
statesman, and President; tactful and in- 
spiring leader whose planning and ad¬ 
ministration contributed greatly to the 
winning of World War II and to the 
defense of the free world.” The presenta¬ 
tion was witnessed by several prominent 
members of A.S.M.E. In the same issue 
of Mechanical Engineering in a section 
designated “People,” a paragraph pointed 
out that Robert E. Wilson (our Bob) was 
the recipient of the 1956 Washington 
Award for unusual dedication of leader¬ 
ship through science and engineering to 
the advancement of research, industry, 
education, and public affairs. The pres¬ 
entation was made at a dinner given by 
the Washington Award Commission in 
Chicago, Illinois, May 1. And, oh yes; we 
nearly forgot to point out that Joe has an 
important article in this same issue of 
Mechanical Engineering on the subject of 
“You and the Engineering Shortage.” In 
summary, he points out that automation 
is going to find increasing application in 
the productive and distributive functions 
of our economy; that automation will re¬ 
sult in a decreased demand for unskilled 
labor but at the same time will more than 
offset this by greatly increased demand 
for skills of many kinds; and that we are 
going to have to move quickly to do 
something about the severe shortage of 
engineers and scientists that is already 
upon us if the free world is to maintain 
its strength. 

Recently, Barney Gordon was awarded 
an Honorary Doctor of Science degree by 
the Lowell Technological Institute (Low¬ 
ell, Mass.), and in the announcement of 
this award the following write-up about 
Barney appeared: “Barnett D. Gordon, a 
graduate of M.I.T., and a trustee of 
Lowell Technological Institute, is a 
founder of the Albert Einstein College 
of Medicine, a member of the President’s 
council of Yeshiva University, a director 
of the New Hampshire Council on World 
Affairs, and a member of the Massachu¬ 
setts Medical Approving Authority. He 
also is president, treasurer and director of 
the M.K.M. Hosiery Mills, Inc., in Roch¬ 
dale, and of the Laurens Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., in Laurens, S.C.; president and di¬ 
rector of the Texas Knitting Mills, Inc., 
in Mineral Wells, Texas, and of the New 
Hampshire Finishing Corporation in 
Manchester. Mr. Gordon is treasurer and 
director of the Manchester Dyeing and 
Finishing Corporation, chairman of the 
board and a director of Gordonshire 
Knitting Mills, Inc., Cavey Spinning 
Mills, Inc., and Finrico Co., Inc., in 
Puerto Rico, and Darlene Knitwear, Inc., 
and is executive vice president of Colum¬ 
bian Purchasing Group, Inc.” Congratu¬ 
lations, Barney, on this special honor. 

Here’s an interesting and welcome 
letter from Rudolf Gruber: “I am in¬ 
deed sorry that circumstances prevented 
me from attending our Fortieth Reunion. 
Heard from Bob Wilson, who said the 
affair was very successful, indeed. The 
enclosed clipping may be of interest, for 
the Class Archives. You know, when I 
started at Merck and Co., as factory 
chemist, I was the first M.I.T. man em¬ 
ployed. Since that tme, we have had 
many more, illustrious M.I.T. alumni — 
last, but not least — Vannevar Bush, who 


has served on our Board for a number 
of years.” The clipping will go into the 
archives, but first we would like to re¬ 
produce it here: “Dr. Rudolf E. Gruber, 
New Dover Rd., Colonia (N.J.), has re¬ 
tired from Merck and Co., Inc. after 40 
years with the company. He was a vice 
president of Merck for 27 years. Born in 
Freiburg, Germany, Dr. Gruber is a 
graduate of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, where he received a B.S. de¬ 
gree in chemical engineering. He later 
received an honorary doctor of science 
degree from Rutgers University. Em¬ 
ployed by Merck in 1916 in the Rahway 
plant. Dr. Gruber became works man¬ 
ager in 1918. Following the merger of 
Powers-Wcightman-Rosengarten Co. of 
Philadelphia with Merck in 1927, Dr. 
Gruber organized and directed the com¬ 
pany’s new products division. During 
World War II, Dr. Gruber, while still 
with the company, aided the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development in 
the joint effort of the United States and 
Great Britain to develop penicillin. In 
1945, Dr. Gruber became vice president 
for foreign relations of Merck. He con¬ 
tinued in that post until 1952 when he 
became consultant to the corporation. 
Author of many articles for scientific and 
technical publications. Dr. Gruber is a 
Fellow of the New York Academy of 
Science and a member of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, American Chemical Society, 
American Society of European Chemists, 
New York Academy of Medicine and 
Association of Medical Directors (N.Y.). 
He has served on the Rutgers University 
Board of Trustees’ College of Pharmacy 
Advisory Committee since 1928.” Thanks 
very much, Rudolf, and we wish you 
much happiness in your retirement. 

We were pleased to hear from Kem 
Dean and Clint Carpenter, both of whom 
wrote indicating that they were sorry 
that they had not been able to attend the 
reunion due to particularly heavy duties 
at that time. 

In July, the Cincinnati Past earned the 
following announcement about Charles 
Cellarius which will be of special interest 
to our architects: “Completing 35 years 
in the practice of architecture, Charles F. 
Cellarius has announced formation of a 
partnership with Herbert F. Hilmer. The 
new firm is known as Cellarius and 
Hilmer. Mr. Cellarius, a graduate of Yale 
University and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, was supervising architect for 
the model town of Mariemont in the 
1920’s, and later won renown for his de¬ 
sign of buildings at various universities. 
Mr. Hilmer joined the Cellarius firm in 
1940 following his graduation from 
Cornell University. During World War 
II, he was engaged in architectural work 
for the War Department, including de¬ 
sign of military bridges. After World 
War II, he returned to the Cellarius or¬ 
ganization.” The best wishes of the Class 
go forward to this new organization. Last 
July, too, we came across another an¬ 
nouncement, this one from Danbury, 
Conn., and relating to R. Gilman Smith. 
It had to do with his appointment to the 
Bethel Town Planning and Zoning Com¬ 
mission, and read in part as follows: 
"Mr. Smith is a graduate of the Uni¬ 


versity of Wisconsin and has taken post 
graduate study at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He served for 
some time as an executive in the public 
utilities field and is now associated with 
the W. C. Gilman Co., transportation and 
traffic engineering consultants, with head 
office in New York City.” 

A recent note from Jap Carr included 
the following bit: “Met Walt Ringer’s 
niece here this summer, otherwise not 
the slightest 1916 contact since June. 
Even Dutch Gaus’ usual visit to the Po- 
conos did not occur this year or else he 
failed to contact me as promised. My 
youngest son enters St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, late this month and after that 
we will leave delightful Buck Hill Falls 
for our home near Wilkes-Barre. All good 
wishes to you and all class members for 
a happy fall and winter season.” 

This concludes the story for this issue, 
but before signing off, the Secretary 
proudly notes that he has been blessed 
with his first two grandchildren; a grand¬ 
daughter in May, and a grandson in July. 
A wonderful feeling, this, as Paul Duff 
and others in the Class proclaimed some 
time ago. Finally, a suggestion — write a 
little but write often (to paraphrase the 
wording on a Valentine of long ago: 
“Love me little, love me long!”). — Har¬ 
old F. Dodge, Secretary, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc., 463 West Street, New 
York 14, N.Y. 
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We extend congratulations to Ken Bell, 
recently honored by the Lebanese gov¬ 
ernment for his outstanding contribution 
to the country’s leather industry. After 
Ken’s retirement as vice-president of A. C. 
Lawrence Leather Company about a year 
ago, he became associated with the Leba¬ 
nese Industry Institute, sponsored jointly 
by the Government of Lebanon and the 
Industrial Cooperation Administration, 
as a consultant. Ken received one of the 
nation’s highest decorations, the Order of 
Cedars, officer grade, with a citation for 
his generous and expert technical advice 
in the whole field of leather production. 

Dud Bell sent a postcard from Inns¬ 
bruck: “We flew to Munich and picked 
up a car. Austria is my favorite, espe¬ 
cially Vienna. Hope to find a house here 
for future summers. I intend to make Re¬ 
union next year at any cost. Flying to 
Madrid — hope to see something of Spain 
— thence London and home. In Italy on 
this trip, the Italian boys taught me some¬ 
thing about money — not the Casino at 
the Lido, either. I never gamble.” 

Philip O. Yeaton died recently in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. He retired as head pro¬ 
fessor of industrial engineering at the 
University of Florida in 1947, after teach¬ 
ing there 20 years. We also note with 
regret the death of Frank C. Howard on 
October 6. 

“Doc” Barnard writes that he is remod¬ 
eling a house in Wayne, Maine, and is 
going to live there permanently. He re¬ 
tired last April from Atlantic and Pacific, 
and intends to establish himself as a con¬ 
sultant in chain store operations and 
labor relations, confining his activities to 
the New England states. 

Noah Gokey, atfer 33 years of active 
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Navy service as a Naval Constructor, re¬ 
tired in 1950 and spent the next four 
years at Webb Institute of Naval Archi¬ 
tecture, Glen Cove, N.Y., as head of the 
Luckenbach Graduate School and Pro¬ 
fessor of Naval Architecture. “Retiring 
for the second time in 1954, Mrs. Gokey 
and I spent the next year and a half in 
travel, then selected Virginia Beach for a 
permanent anchorage where we are now 
enjoying life in our new home on Lake 
Shore Drive adjoining Crystal Lake. Our 
one son is also making the Navy his 
career and recently obtained his Master’s 
Degree in Electronics Engineering at the 
Navy Postgraduate School in Monterey, 
Calif. He is married and now living in 
Newport, R.I., with his wife and three 
children. My plans for the future are still 
uncertain, but I may take on another job 
if retired life becomes too dull. My re¬ 
gards to any Seventeeners who still re¬ 
member me. I’ll make a real effort to 
attend our 40th reunion, God willin’.” 

Rad Stevens’ company, the Elgin 
Manufacturing Company, Elgin, Ill., has 
been very successful in the design and 
fabrication of packaging machinery, spe¬ 
cializing in filling and capping machines. 
Rad says that “the interesting part of this 
business is that no two jobs are alike. Each 
one is a little different and we are con¬ 
stantly striving to do tilings faster and 
better. After 5 years of development we 
have completed the Elgin automatic olive 
packing machine for automatically plac¬ 
ing olives in the jars which the Martini 
drinkers are familiar with. That has all 
been done by hand up until now. In the 
last year we have also produced two high 
speed machines for Carbide & Carbon for 
the filling of their Prestone, a new high¬ 
speed machine for S. C. Johnson for paste 
wax line, and have brought out a new 
high-speed machine for paint packaging. 
We recently bought the Wrapping Ma¬ 
chine Division of the Globe Co. in Chi¬ 
cago and are now in the process of assem¬ 
bling this work in our plant here in Elgin. 
This will augment our line from filling 
to overwrapping machines and we believe 
we have a very good machine and should 
expand our operations very materially. 
My son, Al, is vice-president of the com¬ 
pany and takes a lot of the rough work 
off my shoulders.” 

Brick Dunham: “We decided to take 
a trip this year. After some consideration 
we settled on the West Coast. Before any 
definite plans were made we received a 
letter from our son, who is stationed at the 
Edwards Air Force Base on the Mojave 
Desert in California, stating that he in¬ 
tended to purchase a Volkswagon. This 
gave us an idea which, following a dem¬ 
onstration of the riding qualities of the 
car, resulted in our decision to purchase 
it here and deliver it ourselves. We left 
home April 7 feeling like pioneers, con¬ 
sidering our age, and still a little skepti¬ 
cal about our endurance. Incidentally, we 
ran right away from the last snowstorm 
of the New England winter. Our route 
included a visit with our daughter, Mary, 
and her family which consists of a Con¬ 
gregational minister for a husband and 
one son, two years old, in Durham, N.C. 
Then crossing the Mississippi at Mem¬ 
phis, we pushed on to the Grand Canyon, 
Hoover Dam, Las Vegas, and Barstow, 


Calif. By' this time we were enjoying the 
Volkswagon and had the greatest confi¬ 
dence in its steady performance. We ran 
at 60-62 miles an hour, everything passing 
us including Volkswagons. However, we 
were happy and we made our date with 
our son at the North Gate of his camp 
right on the minute. At this point, he 
joined us driving to Covina, Calif., a 
suburb of Los Angeles, where we spent a 
weekend with relatives. We had travelled 
3800 miles and had purchased exactly 
100 gallons of gasoline. From Covina the 
three of us spent a day in Sequoia Na¬ 
tional Forest, the next day in Yosemite, 
and then drove to Carmel, where the boy 
took the car and returned to camp. At 
Carmel we were entertained by an old 
Brockton High School classmate, who has 
retired there after a full lifetime in the 
U.S. Consular Service. Our next objective 
was Albany, N.Y., which we reached by 
the California Zephyr from San Francisco 
to Chicago and a flight from Chicago to 
Albany. Here we visited the' other twin 
daughter, Ann, and her family. Two 
grandchildren here — then home by a ‘B’ 
Liner. The trip took one month, 14 days 
of which we used in crossing the country. 
We would like to do it again with the 
same transportation and even drive 
home.” 

We note that John M. Batschy has 
moved from Vermont and is now located 
at 1531 Maple Street, Clearwater, Florida. 

Heinie Gartner writes from South 
Wellfleet, Mass.: “Early in 1952, tiring of 
the ever-increasing pressure and rat-race 
of modern business, I sold my manufac¬ 
turing business in Cambridge. Some 
months earlier, my wife Elizabeth and I 
purchased an old Cape Cod house, 175 
years old, and proceeded to make it liv¬ 
able. The house had not been occupied 
for fourteen years, and had none of the 
conveniences which we considered neces¬ 
sary. Who wants to get up at 3 A.M. and 
travel fifty feet outdoors, in all sorts of 
weather, to an outhouse — no matter how 
quaint its architecture might be? So we 
installed a bathroom, electric lights, 
power, heat, dug a new well, cesspools, 
etc., with the result we are now as com¬ 
fortable as though we were living in the 
most modem hotel. Never had so much 
fun and enjoyment sweating over a proj¬ 
ect. When we were finally settled, and our 
last daughter married here, we put up our 
shingle ‘the Bamcrafters,’ specializing in 
the restoration and repair of antique fur¬ 
niture. I also make pine reproductions of 
old pieces. We had been preparing for 
this activity for a number of years before 
Coming to the Cape, and in the process 
I had accumulated nine woodworking 
power machines. Elizabeth had taken 
many lessons in furniture refinishing and 
stenciling. The most we hoped for here 
was to have just enough work to keep 
from getting bored, but our hobby has so 
mushroomed in the few years we have 
been here that we have built two addi¬ 
tions to the original bam. We now have 
a large shop and a sizable showroom. 
Physically, we are working harder than 
we have ever done before — without the 
pressure of meeting deadlines. Activity? 
Lots of it. Got myself elected president of 
the Wellfleet Board of Trade, a group 
made up of local merchants and retired 


business and professional men. And then 
there’s always something doing at the 
Sportsmen’s Club, the Community Club, 
or the weekly Coffee Club. When the 
striped bass or bluefish are running, or 
we want oysters, scallops or quohogs, our 
project just stands still. Frequent trips to 
Boston for a bank directors’ meeting or 
visits to our three daughters give us a 
change and prevent our getting into that 
proverbial rut. Our family? All educated 
and happily married. Betty, our oldest, 
Middlebury and Columbia, is married to 
a Unitarian minister, and is located in 
Quincy, Ill., with their three daughters 
and son. Jean, the middle daughter, Uni¬ 
versity of New Hampshire, two sons and 
a daughter, lives near Cleveland where 
her husband manages a dairy’- Louise, the 
youngest, Oberlin and Maxwell School of 
Government, Syracuse University, mar¬ 
ried one of her profs and at present they 
are living in Ankara, Turkey, with their 
son. Guthrie has a year’s leave of absence 
from Maxwell, and is with the Public 
Administration Institute of the United 
Nations. Total eight grandchildren. Count 
’em. But no M.I.T. sons-in-law. We have 
never regretted our move to Cape Cod, 
where life just rolls along merrily. We 
have met many real people here from all 
parts of the world and from all walks of 
life — a very democratic spirit prevails. 
Our advice to you big wheels — develop 
a hobby, practice it, get out of the crazy 
rat-race, and live longer.” — Raymond 
Stevens, Secretary, 30 Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge, Mass. W. I. McNeill, 
Assistant Secretary, 270 Park Avenue, 
New York City, N.Y. 
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For some unexplained reason, ye class¬ 
mates traditionally feel that any com¬ 
munication to their secretary for commit¬ 
ment to printer’s ink should be solicited. 
Alas, even that is often not enough, occa¬ 
sionally producing an awesome dilemma 
for the scribe when class notes come due. 
To emerge from such a shadow it is only 
necessary to pick up the telephone. This 
time I called Bill Wills, who reports that 
he saw Sax Fletcher at the Class Agents 
meeting in Cambridge last September. He 
had also observed Sherman MacGregory 
(stage name Jock MacGregor) on TV as 
the judge in “Star Tonight,” and in 
“Robert Montgomery Presents.” Pressed 
as to his own activity, Bill countered with 
a cadenza to the effect that John Braislin 
must have decided well when he aban¬ 
doned the boyhood dream of building 
ocean liners and started dealing in dry¬ 
land real estate instead. By a technique 
resembling more of the Sherlock Holmes 
than of tbe Clyde Beatty, this comment 
about John was researched into the fact 
that Bill is designing a new addition for 
the Braislin Real Estate Company in Can¬ 
ton, Conn. That was the cheese that 
baited the trap. We then found out that 
Bill is doing the Christian Science Church 
in Winchester, Mass., and has bought an 
old house in Essex, Mass., just for the 
inspiration of associating with it in a defi¬ 
nitely legal relationship. He sold the 
place in Cohasset. Remember being there 
during the 1948 reunion? The soil pipe 
was then unburied in the front yard, 
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which ran down toward the rocky shore 
in undisciplined waves of dumped dirt. 
It seems that the final result was an ex¬ 
panse of lawn and a luxuriance of garden 
which became too demanding, so Bill put 
up the “For Sale” sign and fled quietly 
to the shelter of an old bam which is now 
being, or, if my tenses are mixed, has been 
remodeled into a summer place of larger 
interior spaces and less exterior chloro- 
phyl. 

The real thrill of surpassing himself, 
however, came over Labor Day when 
Royal Barry and his partner beat George 
Wightman and partner in the tennis 
doubles, despite the stiffness of the lame 
hip, a touch of gout at the extremity of 
the other limb, and the general disability 
of old age. According to my informant, 
when the last volley had been served, the 
final shot skillfully placed, and victory 
was secure, Bill leaped the net to shake 
hands with the now defeated adversary, 
tripped on the top tape, and landed 
squarely in enemy territory, sitting down. 
Well, that’s better than sitting in the 
chimney comer. Had the contestants been 
younger, doubtless both sides would have 
leaped the net, shaking hands as they 
passed in mid-air. — F. Alexander Ma- 
coun, Secretary, Jaffrey Center, N.H. 

1919 

Louis A. Brown, Jr., sent some news 
of himself this month, and it was good to 
hear from him. Louis is still holding 
down the job of general manager of 
Adrian Wilson and Associates, Architects- 
Engineers, at the home office in Los 
Angeles. “We now have offices in Japan, 
Taiwan, Philippines, Greece, and Turkey. 
We also have many openings for archi¬ 
tects, engineers of all types, and other 
administrative personnel. We especially 
need architects in the home office. Other¬ 
wise, all is quiet on the Coast.” 

Wayland Bailey has left the teaching 
field, which he found a “most interesting 
and satisfying way of life,” and is now 
an engineer with the Shipbuilding Divi¬ 
sion of Bethlehem Steel Company. Way- 
land seems to be finding this equally in¬ 
teresting. His son, David, age 25, is doing 
a good job at McGill Medical School and 
is going in f o his third year, and Wayland’s 
daughter has made him a grandfather 
three times over. 

The Waterbury, Conn., Sunday Repub¬ 
lican had a full-page spread on the Roger 
Smith’s purchase of the Elton Hotel. This 
included pictures of this 50-year old hotel 
with impressive French Renaissance 
architecture. Oscar A. de Lima (Buzz), as 
you know, is president of the Roger 
Smith Hotels, Inc., and we are all proud 
of his successes in this field, as well as 
others. The article gives a quick run 
down of his career which includes infor¬ 
mation that he was “a mining engineer 
with the Greene Cananea Copper Com¬ 
pany, Sonora, Mexico; consulting mining 
engineer with assignments throughout the 
Western Hemisphere from Hudson's Bay 
down to Chile; explored the unknown 
parts (“it was unknown then,” com¬ 
mented Mr. de Lima) of the Amazon 
basin for the Bolivian government; de¬ 
signed and constructed factory and resi¬ 
dential buildings, including the first 


Roger Smith hotel in Stamford. He has 
been president of the chain since 1931. 

From the Lynn, Mass., Republican we 
learned that George F. Magraw has been 
appointed as the first departmental edu¬ 
cation supervisor in the State Department 
of Correction. “Since 1943, he has been 
identified with educational work at the 
Norfolk Prison Colony. He induced Har¬ 
vard students to volunteer their services 
by teaching classes in literature, music 
appreciation, psychology and Spanish. 
They received no pay. Inmates gave 
tangible recognition of the service by 
printing a ‘diploma’ of thanks.” Accord¬ 
ing to George, “such cooperative efforts 
have a significance beyond the actual 
service performed. Beside the technical 
gain in know-how and know-what, in¬ 
mates have become aware of a practical 
interest in their welfare.” The Boston 
Globe goes on to say that George “gave 
up a career in mechanical engineering for 
human engineering and has recon¬ 
structed the lives of countless prisoners. 
The M.I.T. training, plus his background 
as a Universalist minister, gives him the 
varied experience necessary for the de¬ 
manding requirements of working with 
inmates. Their problems are his problems 
and he is constantly looking for answers 
to them." 

Robert S. Bolan has moved from New¬ 
ton, Mass., to Sarasota, Fla. His new ad¬ 
dress is 829 Oskrey Avenue, South. Oliver 
F. Freeman has left Hvannis, Mass., for 
Tonset Road, Orleans, Mass. 

We heard of Harry A. Kuljian through 
a news release written in September, just 
after Harry had returned from his twenty- 
fourth trip to the Far East and Middle 
East. Harry advocates that industry, in¬ 
stead of government, finance foreign 
projects. Franklin S. Adams, of 2606 
Clark S*reet, Paducah, Ky., writes that he 
is “still working here on a power plant 
construction job for T.V.A. as acting nroj- 
ect manager. Very seldom see any M.I.T. 
men in this business.” — Eugene R. 
Smoley. Secretary , The Lummus Com¬ 
pany. 385 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, N.Y. 

1920 

J. Harold Stacey, of Windsor, Vt., and 
former speaker of the Vermont House, 
has been named chairman of the Ver¬ 
mont Development Commission. He op¬ 
erates the Stacey Fuel and Lumber Com¬ 
pany in Windsor. Arthur Dopmeyer, who 
is with the U.S. Public Health Service, 
has moved from Washington, D.C., to 
Portland, Ore. His address will be 208 
S.W. Fifth Avenue. Richard Goldsmith 
is now living in San Mateo, Calif. 

Ben West has been recently appointed 
office manager of the North Tampa 
Chamber of Commerce. North Tampa 
used to be called Sulphur Springs, and 
Ben says that the Springs there reallv are 
wonderful and that it is a beautiful place. 
Anv of you who are in that vicinity ought 
to find out for yourselves whether it’s as 
attractive as the Chamber of Commerce 
and its new representative make it out 
to be. Ben writes, “Please give my kind¬ 
est regards to the other members of the 
Class of 1920, of which we all feel so 
honored to be members.” I could wish 


that some of you would take this “honor” 
seriously enough to keep in touch with 
your secretary. — Harold Bucbee, Sec¬ 
retary, 7 Dartmouth Street. Winchester, 
Mass. 

1921 

Echoes of our tremendous 35th Re¬ 
union last summer continue to be heard, 
and it appears that the celebration of our 
anniversary will extend not only through¬ 
out the calendar year but will also carry 
on as a shining topic for perking up the 
long winter months well into next year. 
Recent letters from Miles Zoller, Fred 
Rowell, Ray St. Laurent, Ted Steffian, 
Chick Kurth, Mel Jenney, Bob Waterman, 
and others, give striking evidence of the 
outstanding enjoyment of the fine pro¬ 
gram provided last June by the capable 
Reunion Committee. Page after page ex¬ 
presses the sincere appreciation of those 
who were able to attend. One letter tells 
of the substitute reunion of one group 
which was unable to meet with us in Pine 
Orchard and Boston. We know the mem¬ 
bers of the Reunion Committee are 
greatly pleased and that they join in 
sending hearty thanks to those who have 
taken the time to write such kind words. 

As we did five years ago, your Secre¬ 
tary made another Sheldon House reser¬ 
vation at the conclusion of our stay in 
Pine Orchard, based on the generally ex¬ 
pressed opinion of many members of the 
Class that this location is the best of the 
several we have tried. Much to the amuse¬ 
ment of the Sheldon House staff, the 
reservation slip was duly, if facetiously, 
completed and deposited in the official 
file, specifying that the 40‘h Reunion of 
the M.I.T. Class of 1921 is to be held 
there on June 9, 10 and 11, in the year 
1961, assuming that Alumni Day will be 
proclaimed for June 12, 1961 (Don Sev- 
erance’38 please note!). Manager Carl S. 
Graves writes that the slin now bears an 
additional endorsement; “Mrs. Houghton 
and Mrs. Kantro promise perfect weather, 
on our word of honor — but we won’t be 
here!” 

Congratulations to Chick Kurth on his 
promotion to vice-president and director 
of electric and steam operations of the 
Boston Edison Company, effective last 
September. Chick has been continuously 
associated with Boston Edison in various 
technical capacities since our graduation, 
and had previously done his thesis work 
and spent several summers wi*h the or¬ 
ganization. Since 1952, he has been assist¬ 
ant vice-president, and superintendent of 
the production and system dispatching 
departments. 

Congratulations to Dr. Walter J. Ham¬ 
burger, director and treasurer of Fabric 
Research Laboratories, Inc., Dedham, 
Mass., who was awarded the Olney 
Medal on September 13 at the Perkin 
Centennial in New York. The highest 
honor given by the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists, the 
medal is awarded annually for outstand¬ 
ing achievement in the field of textile 
chemistry. Walt received his degree in 
Course II with us, returned to Technology 
for his master’s degree in textile tech¬ 
nology in 1941, obtained bis doctorate in 
polymer mechanics from Polytechnic 
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Institute of Brooklyn in 1948 and an hon¬ 
orary M.S. degree from Lowell Tech¬ 
nological Institute in 1952. He has been 
actively engaged in textile research since 
he and two associates founded Fabric Re¬ 
search Laboratories in 1942 as research, 
development, and consulting specialists 
for textile and allied industries. 

A recipient of the Certificate of Dis¬ 
tinction from Brooklyn Polytechnic in 
1956, Walt is an honorary member of the 
American Association for Textile Tech¬ 
nology and was the Edgar Marburg Lec¬ 
turer for the American Society for Testing 
Materials. He is also a member of Sigma 
Xi, past national councilor of the Ameri¬ 
can Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, past president of the Fiber So¬ 
ciety, a fellow of the Textile Institute of 
Manchester, England, and a member of 
the American Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Science. Currently, he is a 
member of the General Research Advisory 
Committee of the Textile Research Insti¬ 
tute, a director of the Lowell Technologi¬ 
cal Institute Research Foundation and 
treasurer of its building association. From 
1941 to 1944, and again in 1953, he was 
lecturer on textile research at Technology. 
In 1943 and 1944, he lectured at Simmons 
College. From 1949 to 1952, he was ad¬ 
junct professor at Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute, and he is now a visiting profes¬ 
sor at Lowell Technological Institute. In 
his acceptance speech on “Science in In¬ 
dustry — The Challenge to Textiles,” 
Walt outlined the need for the industry 
to recognize the importance of scientific 
research and to compete for more sci¬ 
entists and engineers because of the op¬ 
portunities for advancement in chemistry, 
physics and engineering in one of our 
basic industries. 

Honored by Technology in their selec¬ 
tion as Alumni Members of the M.I.T. 
Corporation Visiting Committees are: 
John W. Barriger, 3d, president of the 
Pittsburgh and Lake Erie Railroad, for 
the Committee on M.I.T. Libraries, and 
Norbome L. Rawlings, executive vice- 
president and general manager, Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com¬ 
pany, for the Committee on the Depart¬ 
ment of Naval Architecture and Marine 
Engineering. We regret missing an op¬ 
portunity to talk to Jack when he phoned 
during a recent visit to New York. 

A welcome note from Bob Waterman 
of the Schering Corporation, Bloomfield, 
N. J., encloses a clipping from the Jour¬ 
nal of Commerce telling of the retirement 
of William B. Plummer as president and 
director of Indoil Chemical Company, 
Chicago, a subsidiary of Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana. On September 1, 
Bill became a private consultant to the 
petrochemical field, with headquarters at 
4020 Lincoln Building, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Hilliard D. 
Cook writes a fine letter from our old 
home state and says: “After two years of 
consulting work in the paper industry, I 
have joined the faculty of North Carolina 
State College, School of Forestry, Raleigh, 
N. C., as lecturer and consultant in pulp 
and paper technology. I still have time 
for outside consulting work, but the prin¬ 
cipal job will be to hand the stuff on to 
the next generation. It is great to have 
the opportunity to do it systematically. 


My old friends might like to hear that 
my son. Jack, married Pat Dight a year 
ago last December. Last December, they 
presented Hope and me with twin grand- 
daugh f ers, Pamela and Priscilla. Jack is 
a junior engineer in the New York State 
Highway Department.” 

Abram E. Watov of Trenton, N. J., 
former senior laboratory engineer in the 
New Jersey State Treasury Department, 
received an award for suggesting that the 
State organize a bureau of standards and 
testing to save considerable sums paid to 
commercial laboratories. Besides the 
award, he was also named chief of the 
new bureau. Lawrence I. Harris, former 
senior instructor at Boston Trade High 
School, is now a member of the Science 
Department at Dan McCarty High 
School, Ft. Pierce, Fla. Under the caption 
“3-D Dean,” the M.I.T. Observer says of 
the selection of Professor Jack Rule, head 
of Course IX and the Section of Graphics 
as the Institute’s Dean of Students: “New 
Dean is widely known for his research 
and development in various phases of 
three-dimensional vision, including stere¬ 
oscopic photography and motion pic¬ 
tures.” 

Fred M. Rowell, vice-president and 
general manager of the Cape and Vine¬ 
yard Electric Company, Ilyannis, Mass., 
wrote this much-appreciated account of a 
supplementary reunion of the Class of 
1921: “I thought you would want to 
know about a junior 35th reunion which 
was held by a group of ’21ers on Cape 
Cod on June 21. For one reason or an¬ 
other, none of the attendants at this ses¬ 
sion was able to get to the bona fide 
Reunion — all with deep regret. We met 
during sessions of the ‘New England Re¬ 
gional Discussion Group.’ All of us have 
the problem of devising rates that will 
sell service to the best advantage and 
still assure the companies the ‘fair shake’ 
necessary in order to carry out their ob¬ 
ligations to the public and the owners. 
In attendance were John A. Buckley of 
the Boston Edison Company, Albert Cal¬ 
vert of the New England Power Service 
Company, Charles O’Donnell, Boston Gas 
Company, and myself. A usual attender, 
Charles A. Williams, United Illuminating 
Company, New Haven, Conn., couldn’t 
make it this time. Natalie and I attended 
the hospitality hour and the following 
banquet and, happy to relate, there 
seemed to be about as much discussion 
of the 1921 Reunion as there was of their 
rate problems! The fellows unanimously 
agreed that they expected to be on hand 
at the time of our 40th Reunion. Re¬ 
gards.” In his letter of thanks to the Re¬ 
union Committee, Miles Zoller voices a 
request that brief sketches be published 
in these columns on all who attended the 
reunion. We want to thank Miles for his 
kind words and to assure him that the 
data will be published serially. 

Three members of the 1921 Second 
Generation at M.I.T. Club made news 
with the inclusion of their names in the 
latest issue of the Dean’s List: Frank¬ 
lin T. Flaherty, Jr.,’56, Peter C. Card’57, 
and Malcolm M. Jones’57. Franklin is the 
son of Frank and Mrs. Flaherty of 
Swarthmore, Pa. Peter is the son of Tom 
and Mrs. Card of Fairhaven, Mass. Mal¬ 
colm is the son of Mrs. Jones and the late 


S. Murray Jones of Waban, Mass. At the 
June Commencement, at which Jack Rule 
was Marshal of the Faculty and Ed 
Schwarz was a member of the Faculty 
Committee, Franklin T. Flaherty received 
his bachelor’s degree in Course II; Rob¬ 
ert M. Kendall, son of Jack and Marge 
Kendall of Sou'h Pasadena, Calif., was 
awarded a Kimberley-Clark Fellowship in 
the Department of Chemical Engineer¬ 
ing; and Robert M. Lurie’52, son of Mrs. 
Lurie and the late Joe Lurie, received the 
Sc.D. degree in Course X. 

In the Junior League of the Class of 
1921, Gail Louise Burckett, daughter of 
Ethel and the late Max Burckett, was 
married to William L. Brandt of Balti¬ 
more on August 18 in Maplewood, N. J. 
Leslie Joy, granddaughter of Saul and 
Rigi Silverstein, arrived May 4 at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Lee Marvin Sil¬ 
verstein. Mel and Mrs. Jenney have a 
new grandson, already scheduled as 

M. I.T.’78. Pat Lesser, daughter of Lou 
and Mrs. Lesser of Seattle, continues in 
the top-flight golf news. She has won the 
Western Amateur and U.S. Women’s Na¬ 
tional Golf championships. Martin Wen- 
ick, son of Joe and Mrs. Wenick of 
Caldwell, N. J., specially invited to one 
of President Eisenhower’s news confer¬ 
ences some two years ago, is a co-editor 
in chief of his top-rated high school news¬ 
paper which has won several prizes for 
journalistic merit and which won mention 
in local big-time newspapers because its 
quality enables it to operate entirely on 
the proceeds of student subscriptions 
without advertising or school subsidy. 
Thanks to Orville B. Denison, secretary 
of the outstanding Class of 1911, we have 
a clipping from the Framingham, Mass., 
News, relating to the bachelor dinner for 
Myles Huntington, son of Dana C. Hunt¬ 
ington, vice-president of the Denison 
Manufacturing Company. Dennie can 
take a big bow for his excellent 45th 
reunion issue of his Class newspaper, 
Thelevener. 

Arthur N. Brambach, who represents 
the electronic equipment division of In¬ 
ternational Business Machines, has a new 
home address at 608 140th Street, N.E., 
Bellevue, Wash. Harold N. Ewertz has 
moved to 22A Parkway Village, Cranford, 

N. J. Dugald C. Jackson, Jr., can be 
reached at Harmony Hills, RFD, Havre 
de Grace, Md. Francis B. Kittredge’s of¬ 
fice address is 10 High Street, Boston 10, 
Mass. Norton G. Raymond has moved 
from Highland Park to 16112 Ashton 
Road, Detroit 19, Mich. Glenn Fargo is 
president of the Fargo Company, St. Pe¬ 
tersburg, Fla. Addresses have been re¬ 
ceived for: Dayton T. Brown, Harry 
Butters, Charles B. Dicks, Jr., Oscar R. 
Duyos, John R. Gallimore, Mark V. Ham¬ 
burger, Colonel Robert A. Hill, Henry A. 
Hutchins, Francis J. Keenan, William B. 
McGorum, Lemuel Pope, Professor Wal¬ 
ter C. Sadler, Emmett J. Scott, Jr., 
John A. Scott, Herbert V. Thaden, Gen¬ 
eral Patrick H. Timo'hy, Jr., Vice Ad¬ 
miral Homer N. Wallin. 

On behalf of the entire Class, we ex¬ 
tend sincerest sympathy to the families of 
three members who have left our ranks. 
Andrew Carl Jensen, Jr., died September 
22 in Boston. Bom March 3, 1898, in 
Natick, Mass., he prepared for the Insti- 
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tute at Natick High School. At Technol¬ 
ogy, he was associated with us in Course 
XV2 and was a member of Corporation 
XV, Tech Show, and the freshman foot¬ 
ball and baseball teams. In World War I, 
he was a private first class in the Air 
Service, assigned to the Cornell University 
unit. For many years, he resided in 
Swampscott and maintained his own 
prominent consulting engineering firm in 
Boston, serving many well-known national 
organizations. Recently, he had lived in 
Worcester, Mass., where he was works 
manager for the leather manufacturing 
firm of Graton and Knight. Andy was 
active in Class affairs and a regular at- 
tender at our annual meetings. He leaves 
his wife, Mrs. Helena Jensen; a son, 
Andrew 3d, Harvard’49, of Worcester; 
and a daughter, Mrs. Jean Marie Crocker, 
Simmons’45, of Waterville, Maine; and 
two grandchildren. 

Luman Tenney Thurber died at his 
home in Brookline, Mass., on September 
5. A retired engineer, he was bom in Min¬ 
neapolis and attended M.I.T., Brown, and 
the University of Chicago. In World War 
1, he was a captain in the Air Service, 
Military Aeronautics, and in the Aviation 
Section, Signal Corps, spending almost a 
year and a half overseas in the A.E.F. 
He was a director of the Thurberator 
Corporation of New York City, doing re¬ 
search on a carburetor he invented. Dur¬ 
ing World War II, he was a combustion 
engineer with Raytheon Manufacturing 
Company; He was associated with E. R. 
Knott Machine Company, Sharon, until 
his retirement. His mother, the late Caro¬ 
line N. Thurber of Brookline, was a well- 
known portrait artist. 

Captain Theodore Leon Schumacher, 
U.S.N., passed away at his home in An¬ 
napolis. The date is unknown. He had 
been in the U.S. Navy since 1913 and 
had served the Bureau of Ships. He re¬ 
ceived his master’s degree with us in 
Course XIII-A. His decorations included 
the Legion of Merit and the Brazilian 
Order of the Southern Cross, of which 
he was a Commander. He is survived by 
his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth T. Schumacher. 

A very Merry Christmas and a most 
Happy New Year to you and yours from 
all of your Class officers and committee 
chairmen. — Carole A. Clarke, Secre¬ 
tary. Federal Telephone and Radio Com¬ 
pany, 100 Kingsland Road, Clifton, N. J. 

1923 

The Journal-Courier of New Haven, 
Conn., carried the news on July 11 that 
Kent T. Healy, VI, was named director of 
social sciences at Yale University. Previ¬ 
ously he had been acting as chairman of 
the Department of Economics and profes¬ 
sor of transportation. In both fields he is 
considered a leading authority. Kent re¬ 
ceived a B.A. from Harvard in 1921 and a 
S.B. in electric engineering from the In¬ 
stitute in 1923. His first job was with the 
New Haven Railroad as a switchboard op¬ 
erator, then later he became an inspector 
and finally a cost engineer. He helped re¬ 
organize the road in 1947. He spent 1926 
in Europe, making a study of railroads 
there. The following year he completed a 
comparable study of railroads in this coun¬ 
try. He is the author of two books, The 
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Electrification of Steam Railroads, and The 
Economics of Transportation in America. 
For the past 23 years he has been a mem¬ 
ber of the Yale Committee on Transporta¬ 
tion and helped earn the fine reputation 
that committee enjoys. 

Alfred Allard Clough, I, was married 
June 30 to Caroline Eaton at Webster, 
N. H. A1 is a civil engineer with the De¬ 
partment of Public Works of that beauti¬ 
ful state. Congratulations! 

Brigadier General Harrison Shaler, 
USA-Retired, II, has been appointed cor¬ 
porate Army advisor to Aerojet-General 
Corporation. In World War II, he was 
General Patton’s Ammunition Officer in 
Morocco and Italy. Later, he became as¬ 
sistant deputy U.S. High Commissioner 
for Austria under Generals Clark and 
Keyes. He retired in 1954. In his new posi¬ 
tion, he will operate from Aerojet-Gen¬ 
eral’s Azusa, Calif., headquarters. Albert 
S. Redway, XV, president of the Manufac¬ 
turers Association of Connecticut, breaks 
into the news again. Among other things, 
he has endorsed a plan to limit federal 
taxes to a top rate of 35 per cent on both 
individual and corporate incomes. Al, you 
are on the right track but your ceiling’s a 
little high. Can you lower it? 

During September, David W. Skinner, 
XIV, vice-president and general manager 
of Polaroid Corporation, was one of the 
principal speakers at a two-state industrial 
management conference at Lowell State 
Teachers’ College. Some 600 delegates 
from 300 Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
industrial firms attended. 

The Review reports the death of Paul J. 
Culhane, V. No other information is avail¬ 
able at this time. — Howard F. Russell, 
Secretary, Improved Risk Mutuals, 15 
North Broadway, White Plains, N.Y. 
Wentworth T. Howland, Assistant Sec¬ 
retary, 1771 Washington Street, Aubum- 
dale 66, Mass. 


1924 

At its annual meeting, held in Boston in 
September, the Illuminating Engineering 
Society heard from its new president. Said 
Marshall N. Waterman, “Mr. Breadwin¬ 
ner, happy with the good lighting in his 
factory or office, is beginning to ‘protest 
the markedly poorer lighting that he comes 
home to each night.’ ” At least that’s what 
a newspaper report said, but we doubt 
very much that Waddy ever said “Mr. 
Breadwinner!” He was misquoted, that’s 
for sure. Another lighting engineer 
dropped by the other day; Leland K. 
Franke of Rochester. Lee has a sizable 
farm outside of town with real pay crops, 
a nursery and Christmas tree grove, or 
bush, or plantation, or whatever it’s called. 
And another classmate, a lighting man 
since graduation, has deserted the field for 
money. Clinton B. Conway of Baltimore 
has turned banker. In September, Clint 
became manager of the Savings Depart¬ 
ment of the Loyola Federal Savings and 
Loan Association “with assets of more 
than $75,000,000.” That’s what his letter 
said. Probably after all these years as a 
public utility man be felt a sum like that 
deserved repetition. 

One of our other bankers, Joseph M. 
Naughton, president of tire Second Na¬ 


tional of Cumberland, has received The 
Call. He has been named a member of the 
advisory group to the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, now attempting a 
complete revision of federal banking and 
credit laws. Another kind of honor goes to 
John T. Blake, Simplex Wire and Cable 
research director. In 1924, the Institute 
awarded him a Ph.D. Last June, Tufts 
gave him an Sc.D. 

Just out: Elementary Crystallography,. 
by Professor Martin J. Buerger, an intro¬ 
duction to the fundamental features of 
crystals. Everything is relative, and Mar¬ 
tin says this, for the subject is truly ele¬ 
mentary — but don’t pick it up for light 
bedtime reading. While we’re in the field 
of education. Dr. Antole R. Gruehr, head 
of Brooklyn Polytechnic’s Economics De¬ 
partment, has introduced a new graduate 
course this fall; personnel administration. 

Travel Notes: The John H. Henningers 
of Reading, Pa., spent the early fall in 
Honolulu. Note on card: “John likes the 
[can’t read it] dancers at Waikiki!” Well, 
maybe we’ll see some movies at our next 
reunion. And our most famous and farther- 
est travelled classmate, Chief Engineer 
Simonds is beached. Unloading oil and gas 
on the Labrador coast, his ship hung up on 
an uncharted ledge. By the time they got 
her off she was in need of repairs, so they 
limped in to New York just in time for 
Hank to join a serious group of beer drink¬ 
ers in the annual N. Y. Club trek to Rup- 
pert’s Brewery. Again '24 topped all other 
classes in attendance with a total of 16. 
They got a box of cigars, some tape meas¬ 
ures, and an extra round of drinks. All 
were legitimate New Yorkers except for 
two California ringers, Hank and Bill Mac- 
Callum. Bill, by the way, is in danger of 
losing his title as class Movie Mogul. At 
least he has company in the business now. 
After 30 years in the Army and a period 
at University of Pennsylvania, Colonel 
Charles S. Stodter has become executive 
secretary of the Society of Motion Picture 
and Television Engineers. 

Late in. September, Senor Cornish of 
Old Mexico showed up in New York where 
he was tendered a luncheon at the M.I.T. 
Club by a little group of his classmates. 
Nish, by the way, is running the Mexican 
fiesta again this year. He’s done it so often 
new that lie’s practically a pro. And you 
may be sure it will be good. March 14 to 
16. If you’re planning a late winter vaca¬ 
tion, look into it. 

Sorry to have to report three deaths in 
recent months: William E. Pugh, Course 
VI, in Tulsa; Edward H. McArdle, Course 
V, of Gilmanton Iron Works, N. H.; and 
Robert C. Webster, Course II, Glen Ellyn, 
Ill. No further information is available at 
this time. 

We have three new members of M.I.T. 
Corporation Visiting Committees: Hudson 
Hoagland for the Department of Biology; 
Philip K. Bates, Department of Food Tech¬ 
nology; and Luis A. Ferre, the M.I.T. Li¬ 
braries. Luis, by the way, has just given a 
library in Puerto Rico. 

And so, the last bit of news for 1956. 
What were you doing 35 years ago? Were 
you about to sit down at our Sophomore 
Banquet to hear Charlie Pipkin and Major 
Putney, the latter regaling us with “some 
of his characteristic stories;” or maybe go 
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to the Majestic to see Nora Bayes, or 
Keiths to see Trixie Friganza? Maybe your 
mouth was watering for some of that free 
hot cocoa or hot milk that Dr. Morse said 
we needed. Or maybe you were one of 
those taking off with the Musical Club for 
its most ambitious tour of the hinterland. 
Well, that was a long time ago, but it’s fun 
to remember. For now, a very Merry 
Christmas to all of you from all of your 
Class Officers and especially your Secre¬ 
tary. Be back again next year. — Henry B. 
Kane, Secretary, Room 1-272, M.I.T., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


1925 

News regarding classmates this month 
is extremely sparse, so possibly it is time 
your secretary recalled that he did a little 
traveling in June, 1956, but neglected to 
make this known to many of you. He at¬ 
tended a meeting sponsored by the Uni¬ 
versity of Denver on the general subject 
of administration of sponsored research. 
The meeting was held outside of Estes 
Park in the Rocky Mountain National Park. 
Mrs. Foster was able to make the trip also 
and had many opportunities to enjoy the 
beautiful scenery of Colorado while your 
secretary attended meetings. The evening 
we arrived in Denver, we visited Ben Ox¬ 
nard and his wife, and except for the fact 
that neither of them were enjoying the best 
of health, we had a fine evening together. 
Ben had arranged for Whitney Newton’43, 
also connected with Ben’s Company, the 
Great Western Sugar Company, and Mrs. 
Newton to join us and help entertain us 
for the evening. 

Since we had one day to look around 
Denver and vicinity before attending our 
meetings, Ben outlined an interesting tour 
which took us through Central City, Idaho 
Springs, and finally into the Rocky Moun¬ 
tain National Park where we traveled the 
Trail Ridge Highway — four miles of beau¬ 
tiful highway above the timber line at 
nearly 12,000 foot elevation. Following 
meetings, Mrs. Foster and I took the Cali¬ 
fornia Zephyr to Salt Lake City, and the 
next day, with a rented car, visited Bryce 
and Zion Canyons and the North Rim of 
the Grand Canyon. We then headed east, 
where I attended a meeting of the Engi¬ 
neering Colleges Research Council at 
Ames, Iowa, and then on home to see our 
son Richard married to Helen Ulvila on 
June 30. 

The other bit of news concerns George 
Caine, Course X. George has recently been 
named manager of the Manufacturing De¬ 
partment of Tidewater Oil Company’s 
Eastern Division, with his headquarters at 
the Company’s new Tidewater Flying A 
Refinery, apparently under construction 
near Delaware City. George was formerly 
general superintendent of Tidewater’s Ba¬ 
yonne, N. J., refinery. His assignment prior 
to the new appointment involved the di¬ 
rection and coordination of all activities 
relating to the planning, design, and con¬ 
struction of tile 130,000-barrel-per-day 
Delaware Flying A Refinery which is to be 
the world’s most modern. George has been 
with the Tidewater Company since March 
of 1926. — F. L. Foster, Secretary, Room 
5-105, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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1926 

Here we are back in the groove at 
Pigeon Cove. This is such a beautiful Sun¬ 
day morning that many things are coaxing 
us outside. I’ll try, however, not to make 
these notes look as though they were be¬ 
ing written in a hurry. I mentioned last 
month that I have a wooden chopping 
bowl that I use as a file — or let us say a 
reservoir for class notes. I have just been 
churning it up and find several bits of 
news we were unable to tell you about 
last month because of the reunion report. 

One of the first is an announcement of 
the wedding of Class President Dave 
Shepard’s daughter, Katherine, on July 7, 
to Leon Freeman, Jr., at Elmsford, N. Y. 
Willard Vaughan’s two sons kindly sent 
their graduation announcements; Doug 
from Swarthmore High School, and Wil¬ 
lard, Jr., from Franklin and Marshall Col¬ 
lege. Your secretary is always pleased to 
get such announcements and,, even if they 
do not get published in the Review until 
months after the event, it is still news to 
most of the Class. I have just come across 
“Hoppy’s” card, which says “Giles E. Hop¬ 
kins, Research Director, Rayon and Ace¬ 
tate Fiber Producers Group, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City.” The last card he 
gave me had the same title but it was for 
the Wool Association. It seems to me that 
as “floppy” handed me the card at re¬ 
union he was muttering something about 
— “If you can’t lick ’em, join ’em.” No 
wonder he looked so well fed! 

The secretary of our yacht club men¬ 
tioned to me some time ago that she had 
attended Mr. Johnson’s retirement party, 
to which I replied blankly, “That was 
nice.” Then she sent me the program and 
classmate Dick Johnson’s picture was on 
the cover. I suppose this is the start of a 
trend. Most of 11 s are counting another 
dozen years, or so, but a chosen few will 
be thinking about it at the time of our next 
reunion. We all must bow to classmate 
Ben Howe of Denver, who has worked out 
a method of retiring while “working,” and 
manages to spend every winter in Mexico. 
I suppose by the time the old plutocrat 
reads these notes he will be packing his 
bags. A few years ago, we pointed out in 
the Class Notes some of the advantages of 
New England as a spot to consider for the 
leisure years ahead and, at reunion, Ray 
Bete reminded us of these references and 
said that he had taken heed. Ray has pur¬ 
chased a retirement home at West Yar¬ 
mouth, Mass. 

Well, we can think about these things 
anyhow, but for most of us they are still a 
long way off for we are now at the peak of 
our business usefulness. This is proved 
time and again in clippings about class¬ 
mates. Here is one about “Mooney” Owen 
from the Washington, D. C., Post and 
Times Herald. Mooney was recently elect¬ 
ed to die post of board chairman of the 
Perpetual Building Association, the larg¬ 
est savings and loan association in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., with assets of over 230 
million dollars. Congratulations Mooney! 
Al Lamoreux, according to the Marlboro, 
Mass., Independent Republican, is now 
listed in the Chemical Who's Who. Al 
is in the research division of Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, where he re¬ 


cently completed 30 years service. Al 
lias another claim to fame — his family. 
Every one of his seven children is cur¬ 
rently at school, with the oldest son, Bob, 
at the Naval Academy, and the oldest 
daughter, Jeanne, at St. Joseph’s College, 
Emmitsburg, Md. Can anyone top that for 
an educational project? 

Here’s a post card from Gordon Spear 
from Lake Louise. I arranged to see Gor¬ 
don in Detroit this summer and had to 
postpone my trip. When I got there he 
had left on one of his annual motor tours 
and, according to his postal, this one to the 
Canadian Northwest was the best trip yet. 
The time is passing and I must take Heidi 
for her training walk. She is so large and 
powerful now, having just had her first 
birthday, that unless I can succeed at my 
training program, you are apt to see me go 
sailing through the air on one end of a 
leash with a St. Bernard on the other. 
Don’t forget to send your secretary any 
and all announcements and tantalize him 
with a post card when you go on a trip. 
It doesn’t seem possible on this balmy 
October day that we are writing Decem¬ 
ber notes, but that is what the reminder 
letter from The Review says. Being so re¬ 
minded — Merry Christmas to all of ’26! 
— George Warren Smith, Secretary, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, 
Inc., Elastomers Division, Room 325, 140 
Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 

1928 

It gives me great pleasure to report to 
the Class that Walt Smith, who has been 
of great help to George Chatfiold, our class 
secretary, in preparing notes for The Re¬ 
view during the past four years, and who 
was the spark plug in bringing out the 
1928 class book at our 25th reunion, has 
accepted the chairmanship for our 30th 
reunion. Walt has left no stone unturned 
to get plans underway in finding facilities 
which would accommodate our Class. The 
class program of a family reunion on a 
“Back to Tech” basis, undertaken for our 
25th, has been adopted by other classes 
with equal success and, hence, the facili¬ 
ties at M.I.T. have been reserved each 
year by the Alumni Association for use by 
the 25-year class. 

Prompted by these facts, Walt called a 
meeting of the steering committee of our 
25th to explore the availability of proper 
facilities, both as to size and location, 
which woidd be available on June 13 
through Monday, June 16, Alumni Day 
in 1958. 

The steering committee was made up of 
Bill Carlisle, Jack Chamberlain, Jim Dono¬ 
van, Roland Earle, Bill Hall, Bob Harris, 
Mark Kolligian, Slim Maeser, Dave Mat- 
lioff. Art Nichols, Rudy Slaytor, Walt 
Smith, Herm Swartz, and Abe Woolf. 
They were unanimous in recommending 
to Walt the Marshall House in York, 
Maine, which is only a short distance off 
the Main Turnpike. Accordingly, a reser¬ 
vation has been placed with the Marshall 
House. Members of the Class will be glad 
to know it is possible to drive by parkways 
from New York City to within two miles 
of the Marshall House, and planes can be 
taken to Portsmouth, only a few miles 
away. Thus, we have an accessible place 
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with golf, swimming, tennis, badminton, 
and other sports facilities, located right on 
the ocean. The Marshall House is well 
equipped for lobster-clambake outings and 
looks like an ideal place for the Class to 
meet. 

1 am sure all members of the Class join 
me in congratulating Walt for making 
plans at an early date and in finding ade¬ 
quate facilities. Please mark your calendar 
now for another 1928 reunion in 1958, be¬ 
ginning Friday, June 13 through Alumni 
Day, June 16. These columns will have 
more information on the reunion in the fu¬ 
ture. Best wishes to all. — Ralph T. Jope, 
President, Room 1-274, M.I.T., Cambridge 
39, Mass. 

1930 

We had a good response this month 
from our classmates, which is greatly ap¬ 
preciated, and I hope the good work will 
continue. 

From Falls Church, Va., Colonel An¬ 
gelo Ricciardelli sent word that he has 
been transferred as Commanding Officer 
of Japan Signal Battalion and Camp Fu- 
chenobe, Honshu, Japan, to Research and 
Development Division, Office of Chief Sig¬ 
nal Officer, Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 
From the Lexington, Mass., Minute Man 
(a weekly independent newspaper), comes 
word that Charlie Abbott, of Richard 
Road in that town, has been appointed 
chief electrical engineer for the NEGEA 
Service Corporation, a subsidiary of the 
New England Gas and Electric Associa¬ 
tion. Charlie has been with NEGEA since 
graduation, having started as a junior ex¬ 
ecutive trainee of the Cambridge Electric 
Light Company (another subsidiary). In 
1933, he was made distribution engineer 
and, in 1939, he became electrical engi¬ 
neer. He served in that capacity until 1947, 
with system operating duties added dur¬ 
ing 1942-1947, and then joined NEGEA 
Service Corporation as electrical engineer. 
He is married, and is presently a member 
of the Planning Board of tile town. 

Morris N. Young, M.D., sent us a note, 
heading it “News Item.” He’s located in 
New York City, and says he donated his 
book collection of magic and related fields 
of deception to the Library of Congress 
(jointly with John J. McManus’ similar col¬ 
lection). Formal ceremony occurred on 
May 17 in Washington, D. C. 

From Kansas City comes word from 
Norm O’Shea that May, 1956, rounds out 
five years in his present assignment at the 
Lake City Arsenal, for Remington Arms 
Company, and he thinks a new assign¬ 
ment may be coming soon. George PeTry, 
from Oberland Park, Kansas, writes that 
he is now in property management, which 
he says is a far cry from mechanical en¬ 
gineering. His elder daughter is married 
and he has one granddaughter, while his 
younger daughter started college this 
year. He says he occasionally sees Will 
Paine but rarely any of the rest of the 
classmates. 

I had a good letter from Bill Eaton in 
New York City. Although his office is in 
New York, he spends much time traveling 
and rarely sees any of the members of the 
Class of 1930. After seven years as chief 
engineer for Landers and Griffin, Inc., at 
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Portsmouth, N. H., he is now district en¬ 
gineer for Morrison-Knudsen Company in 
New York, and when he is not traveling 
about the eastern half of the United States, 
he is contented to spend his leisure hours, 
which are not many in the construction 
business, with his family in their new home 
in New Jersey. Bill has four children — 
ages 13 to 2 — and his one ambition is to 
spend as much time with his family as he 
spends in airplanes, taxis, and hotels. If 
any of our classmates happen to be pass¬ 
ing through town and would enjoy swap¬ 
ping talk over lunch, Bill suggests that you 
contact him at his office — 150 East 42nd 
Street, New York City — and plan to have 
lunch with him at the new M.I.T. Club 
in the Chatham. 

It was good to hear from Joe Twinem, 
who has taken the time to give us a full 
account of his activities since graduation. 
He says that the Twinems have always 
been on the move, going from one inter¬ 
esting field and country to another. He is 
now engaged in putting down some oil 
wells; one in Montana and two in Wyo¬ 
ming. Prior to his current activities he 
was affiliated with the Warren Foundry 
and Pipe Corporation as general man¬ 
ager of their Mount Hope, N. J., divi¬ 
sion, and manager of their Phillipsburg, 
N. J., division. Both operations employ 
400 men each. Joe has held many in¬ 
teresting jobs as construction engineer, 
geologist for the State of Maine, and has 
worked for several mining corporations on 
the development of potential oil struc¬ 
tures. During and in the years right after 
the war, he was a special administrator 
for the San Francisco Ordnance District, 
and a consultant for the War Department, 
Far East Command in Tokyo, Japan. Joe 
also worked as a specialist for both the 
Office of Price Administration and Na¬ 
tional Production Authority for metals and 
minerals division, and as a business ana¬ 
lyst for the Office of Price Stabilization 
in Washington. 

The Alumni Dinner last June was well 
represented by the Class of 1930. The fol¬ 
lowing people attended: Joseph J., James 
J., and Mrs. Joseph J. Anastasi; William 
Buracker and Mrs. Willis H. Durst; Elmer 
R. Burling and Mrs. Burling; Mr. Fred N. 
Dickerman; Joe Harrington and Mrs., Jo¬ 
seph Harrington, 3rd, and Miss Joan Har¬ 
rington; Sidney L. Kaye; Allen Latham, 
Jr., and Mrs. Latham; John J. and Mrs. 
Scheuren with Mr. Frederick Scheuren; 
Parker and Mrs. Starratt; Joseph R. and 
Edward R. Stevens; Charles R. and Mrs. 
Prichard; Myron T. and Mrs. Smith; and 
William J. Harris. I know that all of you 
are very glad to see that a member of our 
Class, Sid Kaye, was Chairman of the 
Committee for the Alumni Day Dinner 
which was held at Rockwell Cage. 

The following changes in address have 
been received: Dr. Robert T. Armstrong, 
Celanese Corporation of America, 180 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.; 
Joan J. Bvme, 2648 6th Avenue, fro; 
N. Y Jack R. Bloom, 1499 Irving Street. 
N. W., Washington 10, D. C.; James G. 
Bowen, 106 North 2nd Avenue, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Major General Charles K. Gailey, 
Jr., 5524 11th Street, N., Arlington, Va.; 
George M. Houston, Jr., 4404 Mockingbird 
Lane, Dallas, Texas; Merritt L. Hulett, 


P. O. Box 22, Schuylerville, N. Y.; Walter 
Lemann, Jr. ; 2052 Femdale Avenue, Baton 
Rouge, La.; Dr. Charles H. Lutz, 183 Lin¬ 
coln Avenue, Mineola, N. Y.; John J. Mc- 
Elroy, Maverick-White Horse Mills, P. O. 
Box 1026, Greenville, S. C.; Milton Mezoff, 
873 Canterbury Street, Roslindale 31, 
Mass.; Ralph W. Peters, 249 Hollywood 
Avenue, Rochester, N. Y.; William F. 
Richardson, 787 Hanover Street, Hanover 
Center, Mass.; Raymond G. Rolin, 360 
Borchard, Ventura, Calif.; Asa V. Shan¬ 
non, M.R.D. Corps of Engineers, 508 
Farm Credit Building, Omaha, Neb.; 
Walter S. Smith, 1428 N. Loretta Street, 
Tulsa, Okla.; Captain Thomas A. Turner, 
Jackson Municipal Airport, P. O. Box 
1832, Jackson, Miss.; Hugh Wallace, 156 
Amesti Road, Watsonville, Calif. 

The officers of the Class of 1930 and the 
secretaries join with me in wishing you all 
a Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year! — Geohc.e P. Wadsworth, Secre¬ 
tary, Room 2-287, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, 
Mass. Louise Hall, Assistant Secretary, 
Box 6636, College Station, Durham, N. C. 
Ralph W. Petehs, Assistant Secretary, 
249 Hollywood Avenue, Rochester 18, 
N. Y. 

1931 

As a neophyte at this. I’m just beginning 
to appreciate some of the problems of a 
class secretary. Deadlines come fast and 
news comes in slowly. Gordon Speedie and 
I will do our best. However, if you are in¬ 
terested in more news of classmates, have 
any suggestions for making these notes 
more interesting, or just want to kibitz, 
we’d like to hear from you. 

Shortly after our 25th Reunion, Gil 
Roddy became a proud father for the first 
time. In a recent letter, he said, “I en¬ 
joyed the Reunion and the fellowship of 
all our classmates who attended. Not very 
long thereafter, our son, Gilbert Morgan 
Roddy, Jr., was born at the Emerson Hos¬ 
pital in Concord with two hands, two 
feet and only one head. He is a strong 
and healthy baby and has been thriving 
ever since, but he does want refueling at 
what seems to me unreasonably frequent 
intervals.” (Note: Our attention has been 
called to the fact that Gil became Presi¬ 
dent and Director of Emerson Hospital, 
Concord, Mass., before he embarked on 
the fatherhood venture.) Continuing, he 
wrote, “During August I had the pleasure 
of playing in the senior division of the 
United States National Doubles Cham¬ 
pionships at the Longwood Cricket Club. 
My partner and I were eliminated on the 
third day of play but we enjoyed ourselves 
tremendously and had some good 
matches. The tournament was won by 
Jean Borotra of France, and Harry Hop- 
man of Australia, but we did not get quite 
far enough to have the opportunity of 
playing them.” 

Sid Miller — who caused such merri¬ 
ment bv dashing out of one of the buses 
returning from the 25tn Reunion Clam¬ 
bake to pick up his car — has been elected 
to the Board of Directors of the Avon 
Sole Company. Sid is also known in the 
trade as an expert in the compounding of 
rubber chemicals and the practical appli¬ 
cation of rubber materials in the shoe 
industry. 
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While in Detroit recently, I spent a 
very pleasant evening with Ducky (Ike) 
Graham, Ralph Cross*33, John Rumsey 
33, and their wives. Between reminis¬ 
cences of our days at Tech, Ralph and 
John gave us an interesting insight into 
the problems of automation and materials 
handling in the automotive industry. 
Ducky and his wife, Jo, had spent some 
time in Korea and Japan and told us some 
of their interesting experiences. 

An article in the Portland, Maine, Ex¬ 
press tells of Ed Norris’ election to the 
Board of Directors of the Pine State Loan 
and Building Association. Ed served five 
years with the Engineer Corps during 
World War II in England, Africa, Italy, 
India, and China and was awarded a bat¬ 
tle star. Randy Binner seems to be thriv¬ 
ing in Chicago, where he is chief engineer 
of the Great Lakes Carbon Corporation. 
Ilis older son is in Dartmouth and the 
younger is making a name for himself as 
an athlete and scholar at Highland Park, 
Ill. His daughter, Hope, is a very charm¬ 
ing young lady, just about the same age 
as my daughter, who is twelve. 

Also talked with Lou Morse during a 
visit to Detroit. He has bought an extra 
copy of the 25th Reunion Class Book and 
presented it to the University Club. The 
reason, he said, was because he wanted 
to have an M.I.T. publication out in front 
with the Yale and Harvard books. Saw 
Bill Roberts and his family while passing 
through Williamsport, Pa., a few weeks 
ago. Bill is vice-president of Glyco Prod¬ 
ucts Company. It was good to see him 
again and to meet his attractive wife, 
Esther, and their two children, Martha 
and William. 

A number of classmates have moved re¬ 
cently. New addresses include Charles A. 
Bicking, The Circle, R. D. 1, Lewiston, 
N. Y.; Raymond Donway, 4715 Jumano 
Street, San Diego 17, Calif.; Captain 
Stephen C. Gawlowicz, 345 Tremont 
Street, Braintree 84, Mass.; Mrs. Mary M. 
Handrahan, Residencia Sola, Calle de 
Valencia 169, Barcelona, Spain; Rob¬ 
ert M. Price, 792 Orange Street, New 
Haven, Conn.; Captain James H. Rod¬ 
gers, 7704 Exfair Road. Bethesda, Md.; 
Robert M. Sprague, 69 Handsome Ave¬ 
nue, Sayville, L. T., N. Y.; and William H. 
Williams, 931 Cleveland, Kansas City 1, 
Kansas. Until next month. — Edwin Wor¬ 
den,. Secretanj, 9 Murvon Court, West- 
port, Conn. Gordon Speedie, Assistant 
Secretary, 22 Harvard Avenue, W. Med¬ 
ford, Mass. 

1932 

Quite a few notes from our classmates 
this month, and more and more talking 
about coming back for the 25th Reunion. 
A note from Lou Vassalotti, vice-presi¬ 
dent in charge of operations with the 
W. E. Wright Company of Akron, Ohio, 
building supplies and ready-mix concrete 
makers: “Have been in Akron since May, 
1955. Like it OK but miss Cape Cod. 
Still own home on Cape, family summers 
there. Have boy 19, sopbomore at Brown 
University, daughter 15, sophomore in 
high school. Hope to make 25th in Cam¬ 
bridge next June.” 

John Griswold, with General Chemical 
Division, Allied Chemical and Dye, 


writes from 40 Rector Street, New York 
6: “Position — Specialist. Work includes 
idea-getting, preliminary appraisal of new 
products, process improvements, some 
process design, last-resort troubleshoot¬ 
ing, all phases of company activities. An 
up-to-date (auto)biography is given in 
Chemical Who’s Who. Have recently de¬ 
veloped a sloop portable sailing rig which 
can be installed on any 12-foot flat-bottom 
rowboat, as available in many summer re¬ 
sort camps. It was very successful on Lake 
Champlain last summer. General details 
will be furnished to other parties who like 
to sail but don’t wish to carry the boat.” 

Our creative classmate, Alfred Halper, 
is the New England winner of the Na¬ 
tional Association of Home Builders. He 
is chairman this fall of the National Home 
Week and the Fall Parade of Homes. Al’s 
most cherished award, however, is a 
plaque from the Wayside Acres’ residents 
for his pride of development, ingenuity 
and consideration. As mentioned in the 
notes, Wayside Acres was his project. By 
now Al has designed and built several 
million dollars worth of medium priced 
homes. 

Russ Pratt is now with Joy Manufac¬ 
turing Company, John Lawrence’s do¬ 
main. He is a design engineer at their 
Claremont, N. H., plant, where, he writes; 
“We’re designing and building coal min¬ 
ing machinery, which is most interesting. 
Ruth and I are enjoying Claremont and 
the beautiful countryside. Hope to see 
you at the 25th!” Jim Snow has been 
with Lever Brothers for twenty years, 
living in Arlington, Mass., first in produc¬ 
tion and now in engineering. Bob Loeb 
has been with the Glenn L. Martin Com¬ 
pany in Baltimore since November, 1954, 
on the TM-61 and B-57 programs. 

Dominic Perry writes from 533 Pad- 
dock Avenue, Meriden, Conn.: "I am as¬ 
sistant division engineer of construction, 
in the New Haven area for the Connecti¬ 
cut State Highway Department. I have 
been working for Connecticut State for 
17 years. I have a family of two boys 
and one girl. I would appreciate hearing 
from some of the boys, if and when the 
addresses of the ’32 Class are known.” 

Jim Ritchey is with the University of 
Louisville where he is department head 
of industrial engineering. A card says: 
“We moved to Louisville in 1942. I teach 
production control in the University of 
Louisville, Division of Adult Education. 
About our children: John has three years 
to go for a B.S. in a civil engineering 
cooperative course; Mary is commencing 
her last year in high school. Saw a num¬ 
ber of other Alumni and Professor Schell 
last spring at an Alumni meeting.” Ches¬ 
ter Robinson is practicing law in Brewer, 
Maine. Additionally, Chester has a pro¬ 
fessional engineers certificate, but he says 
he never uses it. 

Bill Schoolfield is chief of aerodynamics 
at Chance Vought Aircraft in Dallas. A 
note from him gives this credit to M.I.T. 
men: “Over the past 2'A years, a number 
of M.I.T. graduates contributed impor¬ 
tantly to the design and development of 
the Navy Crusader F8U-1 airplane, 
world’s fastest naval fighter and holder 
of national speed record: J. R. Clark, Wil¬ 
liam C. Schoolfield, H. B. Gibbons, C. A. 
Lau, G. T. Upton, Albert Litchfield, 


James Madden, and possibly others. The 
men named are all from Course XVI.” 

Don Walden is in charge of the R.F. 
Bridge Section at the Testing Laboratory, 
General Radio Company, Cambridge. He 
is also greatly interested in floriculture 
and is now president of the New England 
Gladiolus Society with 2000 members all 
over the world. Married, with a boy and 
two girls, Don lives at 7 Arden Street, 
Needham, Mass. 

Bob Strong, an account executive with 
Johnson and Higgins, 63 Wall Street, 
writes that he is always meeting Tech 
graduates in business and pleasure but 
never seems to run into the Class of ’32. 
Bob, come back to the 25th Reunion. 
Giles Anderson is vice-president of sales. 
Union Starch and Refining Company, Co¬ 
lumbus, Ind. He writes: “Nothing star¬ 
tling — son in college, dauehter in 
preparatory school.” Rather modest for a 
salesman! 

Lem Amirian is an architect with the 
Public Works Department, San Francisco 
Naval Shipyard, living at 553 Patricia 
Lane, Palo Alto. Phil Bruce is an instruc¬ 
tor in chemistry at Long Beach City Col¬ 
lege, Long Beach, Calif. — Robert B. 
Semple, Secretary, Box 111, Wyandotte, 
Mich. William H. Barker, Assistant 
Secretary, 45 Meredith Drive, Cranston, 
R. I. Rolf Eliassen, Assistant Secretary, 
Room 1-138, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

1933 

Congratulations go to Dayt Clewell, 
VIII, for his recent promotion to the post 
of manager of the Socony-Mobil Labora¬ 
tories, with headquarters in the new So- 
cony building in midtown New York. It’s 
a long jump because Dayt has been sta¬ 
tioned in Dallas for several years where 
he has been director of research for Mag¬ 
nolia Petroleum, an affiliate of Socony- 
Mobil. Dayt has kept in touch with 
Cambridge through the Geology Depart¬ 
ment, so he is no stranger to the north¬ 
east. . . . Congratulations also to Ed 
Pierce, XIII, who has recently joined 
Dravo Corporation in Pittsburgh to su¬ 
pervise the design and installation of in¬ 
cinerators for municipal and industrial 
use. Ed spent several years in the Boston 
area as head of Combustors, Inc. 

Also in the news for her public service 
in a series of activities is Mrs. Muriel 
Wilbur, VII. Muriel is chairman of the 
planning committee for the tenth anni¬ 
versary of the Attleboro (Mass.) Council 
of Churches; she is also co-chairman of 
the residential division of the United 
Fund in the same city. . . . Our regular 
and most welcome Midwest correspond¬ 
ent, Cal Mohr, sends word of two class¬ 
mates he met at the Master Brewers 
convention in Chicago this fall: Mai 
Mayer, IX-B, who is veep of Schwartz 
Laboratories in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., and 
Fred Wehmiller, II, who is president of 
the Barry-Wehmiller Company in St. 
Louis. As this is written. Cal expects to 
attend the Chemical Exposition in Cleve¬ 
land, and the Institute of Chemical 
Engineers meeting here in Boston in De¬ 
cember. 

Speaking of December, your class offi¬ 
cers join in wishing each of you most 
pleasant holidays. Again we beseech the 
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Class to send in some personal notes for 
this column. Has your son or daughter 
become engaged or married? How many 
of your young hopefuLs are in college? 
Do you have a new assignment in your 
company, or have you retired? We’ve had 
informal word that one of our classmates 
has taken the latter step; we hope to have 
definitive word on this for the next issue 
and a commentary from him on how to 
achieve this status in one easy lesson. — 
George Henning, Secretary, 330 Bel¬ 
mont Avenue, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. R. M. 
Kimbai.l, Assistant Secretary, Room 
3-234, M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 

1934 

Last Alumni Day, those attending the 
events at Cambridge, including the first 
non-stop banquet, were Hank Backen- 
stoss, Bob Becker, Joe Fishman, Irving 
Geltman, Arthur Grout, Irving Kusinitz, 
Theodore Pearlman, Ernie Massa, and 
Gerry Hudson, all with their wives. Also 
present were Bob Elliott, Leonard Sha¬ 
piro, Mai Stevens, Roger Williams, Peter 
Kalustian, and Chuck Kearney. So you 
see the Class was well represented. 

We are obliged to Don Severance for 
letting us know that Dan Strohmeier has 
been renominated by the Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation as Alumni Member on the M.I.T. 
Corporation Visiting Committee for the 
Department of Naval Architecture and 
Marine Engineering. Visiting Committees 
are composed of nine members: three 
members of the M.I.T. Corporation, three 
non-M.I.T. members chosen by the 
President, and three M.I.T. Alumni Mem¬ 
bers recommended by the Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation with the endorsement of the head 
of the department. Ordinarily, the com¬ 
mittees meet once a year on a date con¬ 
venient to the members, frequently at the 
end of the calendar year or early in June. 
The purpose of the Committee is to give 
the department the benefit of advice and 
opinions of an interested group other 
than those actually connected with the 
M.I.T. Faculty or Administration. 

Our classmates have not yet given up 
going to school. Bill Allen writes that he 
is still with Westinghouse at Pittsburgh, 
and is currently taking the 13-week ad¬ 
vanced management program at Harvard 
Business School. Bill Wood received a 
Ph.D. degree from the University of Ari¬ 
zona last May. Another recent Harvard 
Business School student was Turner Gil¬ 
man, who there earned a Master’s degree 
with high distinction. He has been in the 
Army since 1940 and has held numerous 
Signal Corps assignments in procure¬ 
ment administration. He holds the rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel and is currently 
assigned to still more school, this time to 
the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces at Fort McNair, Washington, D. C. 

Ed Rand has been honored by the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
by being designated as chartered life un¬ 
derwriter. Ed is associated with State Mu¬ 
tual Life Assurance Company. Jacob 
Jaeger continues to make news from his 
focal point as a vice-president and chief 
engineer of Pratt and Whitney Machine 
Tools of West Hartford, Conn. He has 
given talks on atomic energy to graduat¬ 
ing electronics technicians and on auto- 
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mation in the metal working industry to 
the Meriden, Conn., Rotary Club. 

Thanks again to Hank Backenstoss for 
the following note: “I saw Gordon (G. K.) 
Bums this summer when he was vaca¬ 
tioning in Newfound Lake, N. H. He and 
his wife. Dot, and their children, Barbara, 
Janet, and Richard, manage to get East 
for their vacations even though Gordon 
is now located in Chicago. Since 1954, he 
has been with Teletype Corporation, a 
subsidiary of Western Electric Company. 
His job seems to be an interesting one. 
In its planning work, the company looks 
at immediate planning problems using 
equipment which is already in design or 
in process of design, at intermediate- 
range planning problems where necessary 
equipment has not yet been designed, and 
at long-range planning problems, where 
the field is unlimited. Gordon is respon¬ 
sible for the latter, which requires a good 
deal of basic thinking about the nature 
of our teletype network in the distant 
years to come. Gordon had news of Hoyt 
(Hoot) Steele, president of Benjamin 
Electric Manufacturing Company in Des 
Plaines, Ill. Hoot is exceedingly busy but 
is finding time to be interested in the 
problems of students, to the extent that 
he is operating a small scholarship plan 
of his own. We would be pleased to hear 
more of the details.” 

Dating back to last April, a news item 
from Birmingham gives the intelligence 
that Charles Gamble, Jr., is now vice- 
president in charge of operations for Ala¬ 
bama Gas Corporation, having formerly 
been vice-president in charge of engi¬ 
neering. He has been with this organiza¬ 
tion since 1943, and has a family 
numbering four sons. 

We record sadly the death last July 3, 
of Paul W. Lawler of Marblehead. He 
had been employed as an engineer by 
Peterson Neville Company of Boston, and 
leaves his wife and a daughter, to whom 
the Class extends condolences. We appre¬ 
ciate having had Obie Denison’ll bring 
this news to our attention. 

Two of our classmates were married 
during the summer months. Louis Frank, 
advertising tycoon based in Boston, was 
married to Frances Pearlstein, and Lester 
Tarnopol exchanged vows with Muriel 
Dubinsky in San Francisco. The Louis 
Franks now live in Newton, and the Tar- 
noools were to reside in Parkmerced, 
Calif. 

Many thanks to each of the following 
classmates for sending in postcards re¬ 
porting their latest news for use in this 
column. Sam Untermeyer is manager of 
General Electric’s boiling water reactor 
project at their Atomic Power Laboratory 
near Pleasanton and Livermore, Calif. 
Bob Boden is still with Rocketdyne Divi¬ 
sion of North American Aviation as re¬ 
search specialist, and has bought a new 
home in Woodland Hills, Calif. Bob likes 
his situation and notes many at Rocket- 
dyne from M.I.T. Bob Roulston is now in 
the Boston area with Trans-Sonics, Inc., 
of Burlington, Mass., as manager of their 
government contract department. The 
Roulstons have two boys. Charles Ballei- 
sen is engineering department manager 
with the Aeronautical Division of Robert- 
shaw-Fulton Controls Company of Ana¬ 
heim, Calif. Their first child was bom 


last April, and their home is in Santa Ana. 

A recent letter from Ken Lippitt tells 
of his move to join D. S. Kennedy and 
Company of Cohasset, which makes 
large dish antennas. Ken is living in 
Egypt, Mass., and says his three boys are 
hoping for a boat now that they live near 
the ocean. — Walter McKay, Secretary, 
Room 33-213, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, 
Mass. 

1938 

Although little news lightens my task, 
it leaves me with a feeling of guilt for 
not being more acMve in soliciting infor¬ 
mation from individuals. In Pittsburgh, 
recently, I had the pleasure of spending 
some time with Dick Bartels and a few 
of his friends from Squibb. Dick con¬ 
tinues to enjoy his work there, and has 
changed little from the Dick we knew at 
M.I.T. Also at this meeting of the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Chemical Engineers, was 
Paul DesJardins, who is a regular at¬ 
tendant at such meetings. 

We receive cards frequently from Bert 
Grosselfinger. He seems to make a habit 
of visiting such cities as Cairo, Beirut, 
and Naples. Also abroad is Doug Esper- 
son, whose address we note has been 
changed from Syracuse, N. Y., to Perret 
Seine, France. On the move is Major John 
Hilckcn; from Rochester to an assignment 
wi*h the Surgeon General’s Office in 
Washington. 

A news release tells us of the appoint¬ 
ment of Jack Rosenberg as manager of 
automation. Electronic Control Systems, 
Inc. Electronic Control Systems, Inc., is 
an affiliate of Stromberg-Carlson, and a 
subsidiary of General Dynamics Corpora¬ 
tion. “In this position, he will be respon¬ 
sible for the design, development, and 
prototype construction of high-speed 
special purpose digital computers and 
controls for machine tools. 

“During World War II he became a 
lieutenant in the U. S. Army Signal Corps, 
and supervised inspection of radar equip¬ 
ment. Following the war he joined the 
Physics Department of Princeton Univer¬ 
sity, where he had charge of development 
and construction of all instrumentation for 
a medium-sized synchro-cyclotron. 

“In 1947, he joined the Electronic 
Computer Project at the Institute for Ad¬ 
vanced Study, Princeton, N. J., as a 
design engineer. He was one of the small 
group which, under the supervision of 
Professor John von Neuman, developed 
the unique high-speed digital computer 
which served as the prototype for the 
many Maniac computers that have sub¬ 
sequently been built. Jack was respon¬ 
sible for the mechanical and electrical 
design, development and operation of the 
arithmetic unit, which constitutes over 50 
per cent of the electronic portion of the 
computer. In addition, he also supervised 
setting up test criteria, test procedures 
and maintenances of statistical records on 
these components. He also participated in 
the design of the Williams electrostatic 
memory system, and designed low-noise, 
high-gain video amplifiers which are a 
critical part of the system. 

“In 1951 he went to the Electronics 
Laboratory of the General Electric Com¬ 
pany, in Syracuse, N. Y., where he was 
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engaged in the design of specialized mili¬ 
tary electronic equipment, lie remained 
in that position until joining Electronic 
Control Systems, Inc., in 1954.” 

In the news is Aram Kerkian, who has 
left his position as head of the clinical 
laboratories of Akron, Ohio, City Hos¬ 
pital to return to Newburyport, Mass., to 
be associated in business with his 
brother Roy. Aram Kerkian did graduate 
work at Tech and at Columbia Univer¬ 
sity. He went to Akron City Hospital atfer 
four years’ service in the Navy in charge 
of medical laboratories. At the hospital, 
Kerkian was instrumental, over a period of 
six years, in setting up the clinical labo¬ 
ratories there. Some years ago he was 
chemist at the Newburyport clam chlori¬ 
nation plant at Plum Island, and after¬ 
ward, was with the State Department of 
Public Health. — David E. Acker, Sec¬ 
retary, Arthur D. Li*tle, Inc., 30 Memorial 
Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 

' 1940 

The news this month is brief. The high¬ 
light is that Beano has been touring Eu¬ 
rope this summer, and probably has been 
challenging the champion professional 
wrestlers in each country he went 
through. 

Oliver Fulton, Jr., is now director of 
product planning for the Underwood 
Corporation, the New York Business Ma¬ 
chine Company. Ernest Barron, who re¬ 
ceived his doctorate with us, recently was 
written up in the Boston Post in view of 
his outstanding work as a food technolo¬ 
gist. Of interest to the married members 
of the Class, he does all the shopping 
for food, as well as most of the cooking. 
He believes this is a task that other men 
can do satisfactorily even if they are not 
expert food technologists. Comments on 
this theory will be appreciated. 

From Dick Cobean of Timberlane, 
Rural Route 2, Morrison, Ill., comes word 
that since March 19, he has been with 
the General Electric Company, Appliance 
Control Department, of Morrison, III., as 
a project development engineer in the 
Advanced Engineering Section. After liv¬ 
ing in large towns for a long time, Dick 
states he finds it enjoyable to live in a 
small town (population 4,000) for a 
change. In addition to Dick and his wife, 
Helen, his family now includes two 
daughters, Nancy Jean, six, Susan Grace, 
five, and a son, Dick, Jr., two. — Alvin 
Guttag, Secretary, Cushman, Darby and 
Cushman, American Security Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. Samuel A. Gold- 
blith. Assistant Secretary. Room 16-319, 
M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. Mar¬ 
shall D. McCuen, Assistant Secretary, 
4968 West 14th Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

1941 

A note from Marge Stewart brings us 
the unpleasant news that Carl was taken 
ill with spinal polio on September 10. At 
the time she wrote, he was still in an iron 
lung, but was starting physio-therapy, 
and was in good spirits. We all hope that 
by the time this is printed, Carl will be 
well on the way to recovery. In any event, 
a card or letter would help to cheer him 
up: address C. M. Stewart. 1498 Letch- 


worth Road, Camp Hill, Pa. 

Connie Nelson, now a lieutenant 
colonel, writes, “I have been reassigned 
from HQ, U.S.A.F., to the 314th Air Di¬ 
vision in the Far East. En route, I com¬ 
pleted fighter combat crew training in the 
F-84G Thunderjet.” And from George 
Palmer, covering the Cleveland area for 
the American Bureau of Shipping, 
“. . . surveying ships, engines, materials 
and equipment for same. Have free piston 
type gas turbine propulsion unit under 
inspection at present, plus usual repairs, 
etc. Waiting to see what St. Lawrence 
Seaway produces.” 

The Hamilton Standard Division of 
United Aircraft Corporation, in Windsor 
Locks, Conn., has announced the ap¬ 
pointment of John Meier as chief materials 
engineer. John joined the company in 
1946, and became senior project engineer 
before leaving in 1954. He returned to 
take his new position. John is a member 
of the Suffield Board of Education, and 
was recently appointed superintendent of 
the Sunday School of the Second Baptist 
Church. The Meiers have a boy and a 
girl. Best of luck in your new assignment, 
John. 

Howard McMahon has been elected 
vice-president of Arthur D. Li'tle, Inc. 
His previous work with the company has 
ranged from low temperature phvsics 
and chemistry to basic investigations of 
high temperature thermal radiation phe¬ 
nomena in glass. . . . Austin Fisher, also 
a graduate student with the Class of 1941, 
has been named director of Arthur D. 
Little’s New England regional office, 
which, like its five predecessors in other 
parts of the country, was opened to pro¬ 
vide closer liaison with, and better serv¬ 
ice to. New England industries. Dr. 
Fisher has previously directed work in 
development and design of chemical 
processes, having been with the firm for 
the past 10 years. Our best wishes for 
success to both of you in your new posi¬ 
tions. And, just to show how ubiquitous 
the men of A.D.L. are, we met Reid and 
Barbara Weedon and their four children 
in the Museum of Science in Boston a 
few weeks ago. This museum, inciden¬ 
tally, is a point of real interest, and I 
recommend it highly to any of you who 
may have a chance to visit Boston (or 
who live here, for that matter). 

Lew Jester, of the General Electric 
Boston sales office, is serving as chairman 
of the Boston section of the A.I.E.E. this 
year. And so we close another year. A 
very Merry Christmas to all of you, and 
for a New Year’s resolution that’s easv to 
keep, how about a letter to one of the 
Secretaries? — Ivor W. Collins, Secre¬ 
tary, 28 Sherman Road, Wakefield, Mass. 
Henry Avery, Assistant Secretary, 
Pittsburgh Coke and Chemical Company. 
Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

1942 

By the time these notes reach you, 
every one of the 1,094 members of our 
Class of known address should have re¬ 
ceived a special mailing of the derails of 
our forthcoming Reunion. In the rare 
event that your copy may have gone 
astray, please send me a postcard at the 
address below so we can be sure to send 


you all the information. It is particularly 
pleasant to report not only the enthusias¬ 
tic response, but also the many nice notes 
that accompanied the checks for Class 
dues. If the returns of the first few days 
from 80 men arc a statistically sound in¬ 
dication, we should both have an ample 
treasury with which to conduct the plan¬ 
ning activities, and should also certainly 
see the gathering of over 200 men and 
women that we are providing for. 

The very first respondent to the reunion 
announcement last summer was Ed 
Yoder. He writes: "Mv wife, Barbara, and 
I are planning to come to our 15th Re¬ 
union next summer. ... It was just a 
week ago today that we were in Houston 
and spent some time with Bob McBride 
and his wife, Katv Lou. Perhaps you 
know that he is in Houston working with 
Brown and Root, who are engineering 
and building a new chemical plant for an 
organization in Ravenna. Italy. Bob is still 
working for Carbide and Carbon Chemi¬ 
cals Company, who are furnishing the 
design know-how for the plant. 

“Ben Skinner, his wife and five kids 
dropped ‘out of the blue’ about three 
weeks ago for a short visit. They were 
returning from a vacation in Mexico to 
their home in Dunedin, Fla. Ren is in 
fine health and he is in a parts production 
business with his father. 

“I am still with Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Company here in our Texas 
Citv plant. I have charge (department 
head) of an acetylene reaction depart¬ 
ment, where we produce acetylene by 
partial oxidation of methane. I certainly 
would welcome seeing anybody who 
mieht be down here on the upper Texas 
Gulf Coast. We will look forward to see¬ 
ing you next summer.” Our thanks, Ed, 
for lots of interesting news and your very 
hospitable invitation. 

We are just catching up wffb the ac¬ 
tivities of last June’s Alumni Day and 
the 1942-1945 cooperative local weekend 
festivities. Jim Hoey. Jr.,’43, did a superb 
job of organizing and running a cocktail 
party and dinner on Saturday night, as 
well as a clambake at Castle Hill on Sun¬ 
day. Among those who were on hand for 
one or both events were: Munroe Brown, 
Carl Zeitz, Marsh and Mary McGuire, 
Alfred and Shirley Goldis, Stanley and 
Thelma Golembe. Martin and Irma Le- 
vene, Felix De Leo, Bill and Barbara 
Denhard, Paul and Mildred Hotte, Bill 
and Sammy Maxwell, Bill and Ann Rote, 
John and Barbara Lacv, and your secre¬ 
tary. Present at Alumni Day activities, in 
addition to most of those listed above, 
were: William H. Dennen, Mrs. Fran¬ 
ces R. Karlan, Warren S. I oud, Robert C. 
Seamans, John C. Simons, Jr., Jack Sheetz, 
Mavnard S. Renner, and Messrs. Collins, 
Hellige, and Quinn, as noted last month. 

A recent announcement by the Frank¬ 
lin Technical Institute of Boston tells of 
the appointment of Harry J. Heineman, 
Jr., to the Mathematics Department staff. 
Harry did graduate work at Columbia 
and the Sorbonne, and later was with the 
Standard Oil Development Company in 
New Jersey. Also in the newspapers is an 
account of the marriage of the former 
Lois Bannerman to John L. Senior, Jr. 
Mrs. Senior is a well-known harpist who, 
at the age of 16, was invited to play at a 
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White House musicale. She is the young¬ 
est artist to be so honored. John is pres¬ 
ently engaged in experimental agriculture 
in Ridgebury, Conn. He is a director of 
the Portland Cement Corporation, the 
Consolidated Cement Corporation, and 
the New Canaan Fuel and Lumber Com¬ 
pany, and he is a trustee of the Museum 
of Modern Art. 

A note from William E. Kline reports 
that he has moved from Connecticut to 
Towson, Md., where he is now super¬ 
visor of testing for the Board of Educa¬ 
tion of Baltimore County. Deane Lent is 
now an assistant professor in the Me¬ 
chanical Engineering Department at 
Tech. Francis M. Staszesky of the Boston 
Edison Company, and a past president of 
the Boston section of the A.S.M.E., has 
recently been elected secretary of the 
Engineering Societies of New England. 
At a recent Reunion Committee meeting, 
Frank spun some hair-raising tales of 
what the recent hurricanes looked like 
from the vantage point of the man who 
had to put Metropolitan Boston’s power 
system back into operation. We mere 
householders sat in awe. 

Along with the class dues collection we 
received offers of help in committee work 
and indications of plans to come from 
Bert Clear, Pete Hellige, Jack Quinn, Dick 
Meyer, Graham Bell, Chuck Magdsick, 
William Roemmich, and many more. 
Many thanks — we will be writing to you 
all soon and looking for you in June. 

California has collected five more Class 
of ’42 men from the East Coast: Bob 
Bloom from New York; Jim Klein from 
Boston; Captain James S. Shilson (to the 
U.S.S. Bryce Canyon) from Charlestown, 
S.C.; Captain Bernard A. Smith from 
Arlington, Va.; and Stephen E. Stephanou 
from Lewiston, N.Y. The reverse cross¬ 
country trip has been made by Captain 
Harry C. Maynard, who has reported to 
the U.S.N. Underweater Ordnance Station 
in Newport, R.I., from Keyport, Wash. 
Also involved in a long, long-distance 
move is Professor Pei-Moo Ku, who left 
Maryland for San Antonio. William F. 
Keyes, Jr., is now in Arlington, Va.; Cap¬ 
tain William W. Brown is in Annapolis; 
Colonel Richard C. Gibson is at Holloman 
Air Force Base, N.M.; William H. Hag¬ 
gard, 2nd, in the Capitol; Frederick S. 
Hodgdon in Carden City, N.Y.; Alan 
Katzenstein has left the tall buildings of 
lower Manhattan for the suburbs of New 
Rochelle. Dr. Robert T. Olsen is now 
with the Standard Register Company in 
Dayton, Ohio. A1 Root has moved to 
Whitehall, Mich.; Leon E. Rubin to Can¬ 
ton, Mass.; Herbert W. Stevens to City 
Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio; Bob Howard to 
Kansas City, Mo.; Donald L. Kidd to 
Wichita; Major Frederick M. King to Chi¬ 
cago; and Dr. Kazim Ergin from Ankara, 
Turkey, to Istanbul, where he is with the 
Teknik Universite Maden Fakiiltesi. Our 
Class certainly lands in scattered and in¬ 
teresting places. 

It’s hard to believe, on this warm and 
colorful early New England fall day, that 
by the time this reaches you the year will 
be almost out. Best wishes for a very 
Merry Christmas and a happy, prosperous 
and peaceful New Year. — Lou Rosen- 
blum. Secretary, Photon, Inc., 58 Charles 
Street, Cambridge 41, Mass. 


1943 

Ed McClaud, who moved from Wilson, 
N.C., to West Hartford, Conn., last 
spring, has been appointed chief engineer 
at the Parker Stamp Works, Inc. He will 
be in charge of product, process and tool 
engineering. The company specializes in 
the manufacture of marking dyes, special 
tooling and marking machines and also 
dimensional cams. Joe M. Smith, who re¬ 
ceived his Doctor’s degree with our Class, 
has been appointed Dean of the College 
of Technology at the University of New 
Hampshire. 

John H. Spencer of Rochester, N.Y., 
has been appointed chairman of the Red 
Cross blood program for that city. John 
is manager of the laboratory of the 
Meter Department at General Electric 
Company’s plant in Somersworth, N.Y. 
Margaret Murray Blizard received the 
backing of the Democratic Town Com¬ 
mittees of most of Norfolk County in 
Massachusetts for the nomination for State 
Senator. 

The following letter from Bill Verrochi 
of Levittown, Pa., was most welcome: 
“We’ve been transferred to the home 
office of Allstates Design and Develop¬ 
ment Company, Inc., arriving June 11, 
1956. We expect to be here a year or so 
for ‘executive training’ after which we 
might move to one of the divisional offices 
(Boston, Albany, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Kansas City, or Milwaukee), or we might 
be kept at Trenton. The outfit is 11 years 
old, is an engineering service organiza¬ 
tion, primarily in the mechanical field, 
and is presently at 1000-man strength, 
having doubled its size in less than a year. 
You can appreciate the organizational 
difficulties we’re going through — a new 
organization chart about every month. 
But the management appears capable, 
open-minded, aggressive, and sincere. 
Until recently, the operation was strictly 
‘job shop’ at which we are the acknowl¬ 
edged Cadillac of the field. During the 
past year, the company has been picking 
up young, experienced engineers in an at¬ 
tempt to expand slowly into the true 
architect-engineering field. But our bread 
and but*er is, and will always be, design 
and drafting services. For example. I’m 
presently project manager of the Du Pont 
projects. We have 200 men in the design 
and drafting categories on this work. 

“Beth Ann will be two in December. 
Suzanne was bom April 8 this year, as you 
know. They and Gloria are all well — and 
more beautiful each day. We sold our 
house in Norwood and have rented a 
house here in Levittown. There’s one mil¬ 
lion kids in the neighborhood but it’s 
quite nice and really the best deal 
around. We have four bedrooms and two 
baths and sincerely would like to have 
classmates visit us whenever they are 
close to New Jersey, New York, or Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

“Steve Brodie spent an overnight visit 
with us recently. He’s joined Bill Pease’s 
outfit — Feed-back Controls, I believe the 
name is. Steve has been primarily in sales 
and has evidently been covering the East 
Coast. Glo and I spent a day with them 
at their 150-year-old authentic colonial 
house in Scituate this summer. He sure 
has a fine home and grounds. Also family. 


“Oh, yes, just got my Massachusetts 
professional engineer license and will 
start a refresher course next week for the 
New Jersey exams in December. Sorry I 
missed the reunion; Jim Hoey probably 
saw you and explained we had to move 
on short notice to New Jersey.” 

Charlie Hathaway, chief engineer of 
Torrington Manufacturing Company in 
Connecticut, is the author of an article 
entitled, “How to Select Air Impellers for 
Optimum Performance,” which appears 
in the October issue of Machine Design. 
James G. Houser, of the engineering di¬ 
vision of the Martin Company of Balti¬ 
more, was selected for a year’s graduate 
study at M.I.T. by the Sloan Fellowship 
Foundation. — Richard M. Feincold. 
Secretary, 49 Pearl Street, Hartford 3, 
Conn. 

1945 

Alumni Council representative Bill 
McKay’s letter of mid-September indi¬ 
cates that we failed to report that Al 
Oxenham, Bob Maglathlin, and Don 
Whitehead also attended last June’s 
Alumni festivities on campus. Our humble 
apologies! Bill had the following items to 
add. Waite Stephenson was married to 
Mary Louise Jacoway on August 11 in 
Copenhagen, Denmark. As many of you 
probably remember, Steve has been in 
Europe since 1953 after his last tour with 
Uncle’s Submariners. The last time I saw 
him was in early 1953 at the Officer’s 
Club in Portsmouth, N.H. Red Harring¬ 
ton, who has been in the Midwest as well 
as Manchester, Conn., with Shell Oil these 
many years, is back in Boston to roost. 

Recent births: James Andrew Marocchi 
in Pittsburgh on July 21, 1956—second 
child and second son to Andv Marocchi; 
Kim Ann Ruehrmund in White Plains. 
N.Y., on August 28, 1956—first child of 
Trudy and Max Ruehrmund: also David 
L. Clare, Jr., in Westfidd, N.J., on Sep¬ 
tember 8 — third child, first son. 

Charlie Patterson, after three years in 
the Philadelphia sales office as a field en¬ 
gineer, has returned home to Attleboro 
as assistant product manager, Spencer 
Thermostat Division, Metals and Controls 
Corporation. Richard B. English was re¬ 
cently appointed branch manager of New 
Orleans York Corporation, Commercial 
Division, a Borg Warner subsidiary. At a 
recent American Chemical Society con¬ 
vention in Atlantic Citv, Prexy Dave 
Trageser ran into a couple of classmates. 
Firstly, Gordon Smith, whom you will re¬ 
call was a Lehigh transfer who graduated 
with us. After Middie’s School at Fort 
Schyler and a brief tour, he did graduate 
work at Lehigh and Illinois, getting his 
doctorate in organic chemistry at Illinois. 
Smitty, who had the dubious honor of 
Navy recall, is now wPh DuPont at their 
Experimental Station near Wilmington, 
Del. He has seen Bill Pockman on occa¬ 
sion; Bill is in the Sales Department of 
DuPont, somewhere in Alabama. Also 
with DuPont is “Slim” Pasfield, who is 
also a doctor, having obtained his degree 
in physical chemistry at the University of 
Connecticut. The Pasfields have three 
children; Slim reports that he recently 
encountered Stan Brown in Cleveland, 
whom we presume is still selling for New 
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Britain Machine Company. On his way 
back from Atlantic City, Dave telephoned 
Lois Thorkilsen, but Hal wasn’t home — 
still at Colgate’s Jersey City plant. 

From a recent address change, we note 
that Julian “Jumper” Gammon is with 
the Chemical Plants Division of Blaw- 
Knox in Pittsburgh, while Les McCracken 
has left Washington and government 
service for the greener pastures of Bethle¬ 
hem, Pa. On September 13, Freida 
Sapienza became the bride of William T. 
Lang. Bill and Freida are making their 
home in Boston, as Bill is a structural en¬ 
gineer with Cleverdon, Varney, and Pike 
of Boston. I ran into Reggie Stoops here 
in Stamford last week; no particular news 
on his employment, etc., but we shall 
report later. 

That’s it; have a Happy Holiday and 
we shall see you next year. — C. H. 
Springer, Secretary, Firemen’s Mutual 
Insurance Company, 420 Lexington Ave¬ 
nue, New York 17, N.Y. 

1946 

This deathless prose is being written 
about a month before the column written 
for the previous issue actually arrives on 
the doorstep, so I have no way of knowing 
whether my impassioned plea for up-to- 
date information from each and every 
member of the Class will bear any fruit. 
On the assumption that some have already 
responded, thank you very much. Look 
for your news to be published a couple 
of months from now. Those who put oE 
the chore, and then forgot it — please sit 
right down now and drop me a line. Your 
old roomy, Joe, will be interested in your 
latest doings, and having recent evidence 
that you are still alive, he might even drop 
you a line. 

Through the good offices of The Revew 
I have received a couple of news clip¬ 
pings. The first concerns E. H. Cumpston, 
Jr. Ed was formerly the director of re¬ 
search and has recently been named the 
director of engineering and research for 
the E. D. Jones and Sons Company. Ed 
joined that Pittsfield, Mass., paper ma¬ 
chinery manufacturing firm in 1950, 
having formerly worked for the Union Ma¬ 
chine Company in Fitchburg. A clipping 
from the Aeronautical Engineering Be¬ 
dew tells us that Lieutenant Commander 
Robert Shackford, who is now stationed 
at North Island Naval Air Base, has re¬ 
cently given a talk at San Diego State 
College on the subject of high speed air¬ 
craft problems, entitled “The EEects of 
Compressibility.” We have just received 
news that Luis H. Mendoza, who lived in 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico, died on July 10, 
1956. Luis was a graduate student asso¬ 
ciated with the Class of 1946. 

From Herb Hansell, I have received 
last year’s questionnaires. Until your let¬ 
ters start rolling in, and on the assumption 
that last year’s news is better than no 
news. I’ll start in on them. Dave Hoag has 
bought a house and settled down in his 
old home town of Medway, Mass. Dave 
was appointed assistant director of the 
M.I.T. Instrumentation Lab in the spring 
of 1955. His work is chiefly concerned 
with Navy anti-aircraft missile and gun 
fire control systems. Dave was married in 
1952 and the Hoags now are four — 
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Rebecca arriving in 1953 and Peter in 
1955. In 1955, Ford Park also had two 
children. Anne was four years old and 
Brian just one week old when the form 
was sent in. Ford was an assistant profes¬ 
sor of mechanical engineering at the Uni¬ 
versity of BuEalo for five years before 
changing to his current employment at 
the Linde Air Products Company in 
Tonawanda, N.Y., where he is a section 
engineer in charge of the design of liquid 
oxygen transport and pumping equip¬ 
ment. 

Daniel M. Kelley was recalled to Navy 
duty in 1952 and spent two years as 
Executive Officer of a Navy transport. 
After this rugged duty, he returned to 
New York and joined the staE of Archi¬ 
tectural Record, a monthly professional 
magazine, as engineering editor. Monroe 
and Richard Gliedman wrote a complete 
history on their questionnaire. After 
M.I.T., they both were assigned to the 
Harvard Supply Corps school. They split 
up temporarily, Monroe joining a Sea 
Plane Tender in the Atlantic, and Richard 
an AKA in the Pacific. After a year’s sea 
duty, they both left the Navy and re¬ 
turned to college. Then four years at Co¬ 
lumbia for a D.D.S., and then two years 
of post-graduate work for their specialty 
of orthodontics. Since then, they have 
been associated in their practice in New 
York and New Rochelle, and they also 
are both teaching orthodontics at Colum¬ 
bia. 

Charles A. Thompson was recalled to 
Navy duty and, when released, went to 
work as a salesman for International Busi¬ 
ness Machines in Dearborn, Mich. Calvin 
M. Newman took an A.B. degree at Stan¬ 
ford, and an M.B.A. degree at Chicago 
after leaving Tech. He then became an 
instructor in marketing at the University 
of Omaha before taking his present job 
of assistant secretary-treasurer, and direc¬ 
tor of operations for the American Com¬ 
munity Stores Corporation in Omaha. As 
of last year, he had two children, Peter, 
aged 22 months, and Thomas, aged four 
months. Carl P. Jensen is one of our many 
classmates who switched to law after leav¬ 
ing Tech. After receiving his LL.B., Carl 
went to work for the law firm of Lenihan 
and Ivers in Seattle, Wash. He is still with 
the same firm, having taken two years out 
for duty aboard the U.S.S. Prairie, AD-15, 
as chief engineer. Carl and his wife, 
Catherine, have two children, Paul and 
Linda. William E. Becker was also re¬ 
called for two years of Navy duty. He 
now is with the Bacon Felt Company of 
Taunton, Mass., working as a product 
development and research engineer. Bill 
was married in 1947 and has two daugh¬ 
ters. 

Richard G. Steuer received his M.S. 
from Stevens Institute of Technology in 

1952, and his New York State P.E. in 

1953. After working for the Curtiss- 
Wright Propeller Division, he joined the 
Sperry Gyroscope Company in New 
York as an engineer in the development 
of aircraft flight controls. He was married 
in 1948, and also has two children. (Two 
appears to be a popular number.) Warren 
Turner has been with the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Company since 1947, with two 
years out for recall Navy duty. His job 
now is traffic superintendent, supervising 


long distance, dial, and information ex¬ 
changes in the Morristown, N.J., area. 
Warren and his wife, Lucille, have two 
daughters, Pamela and Cynthia. Thomas 
Habecker received his LL.B. after many 
long evenings at night school, and then 
passed the Iowa bar in 1955. As for 
gainful employment, he worked two 
years as an electronic engineer, five years 
as a patent examiner in the U.S. Patent 
Office, and now is a patent attorney for 
the Collins Radio Company in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. He’s looking for private 
patent clients to keep him busy evenings 
so that he can feed his two girls and two 
boys. 

That’s all for this issue. I have more 
old questionnaires to use next month if 
your letters haven’t started to roll in yet. 
Merry Christmas. See you in January. — 
John A. Maynard, Secretary, 15 Cahot 
Street, Winchester, Mass. 

1948 

The mail during the past month 
brought us the good news of three mar¬ 
riages within the Class of ’48. Ed Jam- 
gochian was wed to Louise Arakelian; 
Ed Hobaica, who is now employed as a 
chemical engineer in Watertown, Mass., 
was married to Miss Marion Febo; and 
Carl Accardo, now an employee of the 
Evans Signal Laboratory of Belmar, N.J., 
became the husband of Miss Edna Ertle. 
Carl is also continuing his work toward 
the doctorate in physics at New York 
University. 

We also received word that Jerome 
Keuper, who has been a research physi¬ 
cist for the Remington Arms Company, 
has been appointed head of the Mathe¬ 
matics Department of the Bridgeport 
Engineering Institute in Bridgeport, 
Conn. After being graduated from Tech 
in 1948, Jerome went on to receive his 
Master’s degree in physics from Stanford 
University and his Doctorate from the 
University of Virginia. Another recent 
educational appointment was that of 
Major Norman E. Pherson, who was re¬ 
cently assigned as instructor in the De¬ 
partment of Military Arts and Engineer¬ 
ing at the United States Military Academy 
at West Point. 

From Bob Dean we received word that 
he is now the head of the Advanced Engi¬ 
neering Department of Ingersoll-Rand 
Company at Phillipsburg, N.J. Bob left 
the Mechanical Engineering Department 
of M.I.T. in July to accept this new post. 
He has one child, Elizabeth Stuart, bom 
March 30, 1956. Earl Hoyt has transferred 
to Cleveland from Glen Ridge, N.J. He 
has been promoted to the position of 
regional manager for the Lamson Cor¬ 
poration. Earl is the father of two boys 
and, at this writing, is about to become a 
papa again. 

S. M. Siegal has been an assistant pro¬ 
fessor of biology at Rochester for the past 
year, and is now engaged in research on 
polymerization of biologically important 
compounds on chemically defined sur¬ 
faces; a project which is supported by the 
United States Public Health Service. One 
year from now he will leave on a Gug¬ 
genheim Fellowship Award for study in 
Europe at the Universities of Bergen, 
Heidelberg, and Glasgow. From Walter 
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Lowrie we learn that he has been trans¬ 
ferred to the new Denver division of the 
Glenn L. Martin Company. He is the 
principal engineer in charge of flight 
mechanics for this division. 

Charles Anderson, who is now a major 
in the U.S. Air Force, returned in August 
from a three-year overseas assignment 
with the First Weather Wing in Tokyo, 
Japan. He is now assigned to the U.S.A.F. 
Weather Central at Suitland, Md., a sub¬ 
urb of Washington, D.C. Keep writing; 
we hope to be with you again next month. 
— William R. Zimmerman, Secretary, 
Moraine Paper Company, West Carroll¬ 
ton, Ohio, Richard H. Harris, Assistant 
Secretary, 26 South Street, Grafton, Mass. 

1951 

Marriage news this time brings with it 
news of other doings of classmates. On 
June 16, Kendall Peterson was married to 
Barbara Ann O’Connor of Washington, 
D.C. From this event we learned that Ken 
has served two years as a weather officer 
in the Air Force, earned his M.S. from the 
University of Chicago, and is now with 
the Hydrometeorological Section of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau in Washington. 
Last May, Robert Walquist was joined in 
marriage with Ann Whittier of Marble¬ 
head, Mass., and now resides in Los An¬ 
geles. Clint Seeley exchanged vows with 
Gail Robyn in Rochester, N.Y., on Sep¬ 
tember 8. Clint earlier received his M.D. 
from the University of Rochester. Gil 
Stevens took for his bride Helen Barkett 
of Miami, Fla., last June in Washington, 
D.C. Cil is stationed at the Army Chem¬ 
ical Center in Edgewood, Md., and living 
in Abingdon, Md. 

Art Wasserman was married on June 24 
to Sheila Wharton of Brookline, Mass. Art 
is working on his doctorate at M.I.T. in 
nuclear engineering. He and Sheila reside 
now in Brookline. Mert Flemings was 
joined in marriage with Elizabeth Good- 
ridge on September 8 in Worcester, Mass., 
hometown of each. They are now residing 
in Arlington, Mass., while Mert serves as 
assistant professor in the M.I.T. Metal¬ 
lurgy Department. He returned to the 
Institute last spring after working exten¬ 
sively on aluminum castings with the 
American Brake Shoe Company. 

Adolph Hendrikson writes he “recently 
left Remington Rand and New York City 
to rejoin former associates who have 
formed a new company called General 
Kinetics Inc., in Arlington, Va. The com¬ 
pany is engaged in scientific research di¬ 
rected toward computer development and 
usage.” Adolph is engaged in digital com¬ 
puter programming research. Vem Pfanku 
is now doing project engineering at the 
Fiberglas plant in Barrington, N.J. Carl 
Liswith has joined International Business 
Machines in New York City as a member 
of the staff of the director of laboratory 
operations. He earlier served as an assist¬ 
ant to the executive vice-president of a 
Southern steel mill. Ernest Sanlorenzo is 
now with the Nuclear Development Cor¬ 
poration of America in White Plains, N.Y. 
John Stewart is working for the Reading 
Tube Corporation in Reading, Pa. William 
Weisert is a commander in the Navy, now 
stationed at the San Francisco Naval 
Shipyard. Herb Yamane is attending the 


University of Pennsylvania. William Gib¬ 
son, a lieutenant commander in the Navy, 
is now stationed in Norfolk, Va. Patrick 
Griffin now gets his mail through the 
Arabian American Oil Company in 
Dhahra, Saudi Arabia. 

Howie Levingston is back at Tech to 
get his Master’s in metallurgy. Bob Pfaff 
has joined International Business Ma¬ 
chines in Poughkeepsie. Bill Gilbert 
earned his Ph.D. from the University of 
Minnesota last June, and is now with the 
research staff of the Nuclear Research 
Laboratories at Oak Ridge, Tenn. Robert 
S. Bryan has been planning engineer with 
the Town Plan and Zoning Commission 
in Fairfield, Conn., since 1951. He has 
also served on a special committee to sur¬ 
vey replanning problems in areas hit by 
floods in 1955. Wallace Lebowitz was 
awarded his M.D. cum laude last June by 
Boston University. His internship is in in¬ 
ternal medicine at Boston City Hospital. 
Arnold Rothstein recently joined the fac¬ 
ulty of Xavier University in the business 
administration graduate program. He is 
also a management analyst in the aircraft 
nuclear propulsion department at Gen¬ 
eral Electric in Cincinnati. 

Bert Schweizer, who last June received 
his doctorate from Illinois Ins'itute of 
Technology, was recently appointed an 
instructor at that institution. Russell Cas- 
ella received his Doctor’s in physics last 
July from the University of Illinois, and 
is now on the staff there. Jim McKenna 
was recently discharged from the service 
after serving for four years. He had 
studied earlier at the University of Edin¬ 
burgh, Scotland, as a Fulbright scholar, 
and is now studying at Princeton Univer¬ 
sity. Eva T. Browder is now teaching 
mathematics at the Hillhouse High School 
in New Haven, Conn. Max Ulrich has 
been named executive secretary for the 
committee on atomic power of the Edison 
Electric Institute. Max, who has special¬ 
ized in atomic matters for the Edison 
Institute, will be a central figure in pro¬ 
moting atomic power reactors for the 
nation’s electric utilities. Murray Gell- 
Mann was appointed last July as a full 
professor of physics at California Tech¬ 
nology. At 26, he is that institute’s young¬ 
est full professor. 

With new class officers now, it seems 
appropriate that their most recent doings 
be reported here. Stan Marcewicz, our 
class president, is now found in Rochester, 
Minn., where International Business Ma¬ 
chines has sent him to head up an indus¬ 
trial engineering group that will supervise 
the business and engineering details 
of organizing a new I.B.M. plant there. 
He writes that they have already started 
shipping out machines and that he got 
another promotion last August. Dick Wil¬ 
lard, secretary-treasurer, is working half¬ 
time in the M.I.T. Admissions Office on 
various statistical problems relative to col¬ 
lege admissions, and at the same time he 
is completing work on his doctorate at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education in 
educational statistics. Last June 23, Dick 
was married to Gail Rennie of Weston, 
Mass., and they are now commuters living 
in Harvard, Mass., but using a Littleton 
mailing address. Bob Gooch, assistant sec¬ 
retary-treasurer, has been with Freese and 
Nichols in Fort Worth, Texas, since re¬ 


ceiving liis Master’s in hydraulic engineer¬ 
ing last year. His principal duties have 
been to study the future water needs of 
Fort Worth as far as the year 2000, and 
to recommend sources of supply to meet 
the demand. Over 15 potential dam sites 
have been studied by his group. Bob has 
been a married man since 1953 and is the 
proud dad of two sons. — Richard W . 
Willard, Secretary, Box 105, Littleton, 
Mass. Robert S. Gooch, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, Freese and Nichols, 407-410 Danci- 
ger Building, Fort Worth 2, Texas. 

1952 

Hi. By the time you find time to read 
this column, Christmas and New Year’s 
Eve will probably be things of the past. 
I should therefore like to take this oppor¬ 
tunity to wish you all the best of season’s 
greetings on behalf of myself, Bob Briber, 
Stan Sydney, Hal Lawrence, and Nick 
Melissas, our reunion chairman. Reunion 
plans are definitely perking along, with the 
Melissas dragnet getting more and more 
people working on making a real “winner" 
out of the weekend. Latest to join the 
happy reunion committee were John 
Ward, Bob King, Erwin Schowengerdt, 
and John Fitch (McClellan to his 
W.II.D.H. listeners). 

I just learned this evening that Stan 
Sydney is deserting the ranks of the 
Bachelors Unanimous. He, it is sad to tell, 
has just gotten himself engaged to a little 
lovely named Sheila. I’m afraid he took 
Bob Briber’s glowing words on the glories 
just a little too seriously. 

And now the lazy man’s way out; ex¬ 
cerpts from the mailbag. Hal Larson 
writes: “I’m as busy as all get-out, but 
I’m happy doing what I’m doing. I took 
an internship in Prosthetics and Surgery 
here at Hines V. A. Hospital. I heard from 
Don Lew a short time ago. He didn’t say 
what he was doing, but he’s apparently 
still living in Yonkers.” Hal, it should be 
added, received his D.D.S. from Loyola 
Dental School in Chicago this past June. 

Ben Shaver writes from Johns Hopkins 
Hospital in Baltimore: “I got my M.D. 
from Yale in June and am here at Johns 
Hopkins doing my internship in Pediatrics. 
Techmen seem to get around these parts 
a good bit. It is not uncommon for some¬ 
one to see the beaver ring and then start 
to play ‘did you know — ?’ I’m thoroughly 
enjoying the brand of medicine here.” 

Lee and Mike Green write: “We just 
had our second offspring on March 21 — 
an 8K pound boy. We named him Frank. 
Our daughter Frances will be three this 
June. I played bridge at the M.I.T. Club 
here in New York with Ed Margulies, 
Marty Cornish, Sandy Sussman and Steve 
Eisen. As you must know, Ed has left 
for Albany to intern there. Someone 
mentioned that Gino Scalamandre is in 
Europe for a few months, with his wife. 
Ken Fawcett called last week. He and 
his wife, Audrey, have two boys. Ken 
is working for Melpar, Inc., in Arling¬ 
ton, Virginia. After working in El Paso, 
Chihuahua, and Philadelphia, I have 
returned to New York where I am 
working for Brandeis, Goldschmidt and 
Company, Inc., in New York City. Lee 
and I have our own little house in New 
Rochelle.” 
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Ed Selig write from nearby Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y.: “About two weeks ago (in 
April 1956, that is), I took the fatal step 
and got married. Her name was Kathleen 
Cusick, a little Scottish lassie. Ever since 
I left the Air Force in July 1952, I have 
been working for local small manufactur¬ 
ing concerns. First I went with a company 
as a cost accountant. After I arrived, they 
finally realized how poorly they were 
doing and went out of business. I am now 
working for Adler Electronics, Inc., in 
New Rochelle, doing estimating on gov¬ 
ernment contracts. The company is mainly 
a manufacturer of TV broadcasting equip¬ 
ment and electronics of various types. We 
see Mike Green and his family, and Herb 
Wilf and his occasionally. (Herb’s kids are 
named Susan, age three, and David, age 
six weeks.) 

The Dunn news letter indicates that the 
Dunns — Bill and Emily — both graduated 
from Stanford in March, 1956; Bill with 
his M.B.A. from the Stanford Business 
School. Bill is now working for the Spen¬ 
cer Chemical Company as a market re¬ 
search analyst in industrial chemicals and 
plastics. Bill has become quite a traveling 
man. Oh, yes; all of this activity is cen¬ 
tered in Shawnee, Kansas. Apparently 
Billy (Junior) is managing to get into as 
much trouble as his father always did; he 
managed to get a “whopping dog-bite on 
his face after hugging a collie too hard.” 
Howie Fawcett got himself hitched last 
June to Audrey Jane Terry in Warwick, 
Va. At last word, Howie was practicing 
very hard to lead the nonchalant, debonair 
life of a Virginia gentleman. 

Enough for this month. If I write too 
much, there won’t be anything left for 
next month. If any of you get to the Bos¬ 
ton or Worcester area, please look me up. 
I’m now working for the Bay State Abra¬ 
sive Products Company in Westboro, 
Mass. Between trips to Wellesley College, 
I put in a few hours a day doing com¬ 
puter systems and operations research 
work (a somewhat shameful end for a 
Course XV-B man.) — Stanley I. Buchin, 
Secretary, 31 Oakdale Avenue, Wellesley 
93, Mass. 

1953 

Just before leaving Cambridge last June, 
I received a call from Dick Neller. He had 
finished his two years as a lieutenant in 
the Air Force and was starting work once 
again at the Quincy plant of Procter and 
Gamble. Most of Dick’s two years in the 
Air Force were spent in Japan. Unlike 
many lucky individuals who were sta¬ 
tioned around or near Tokyo, Dick spent 
his time on the northern part of Hokkaido, 
looking across a rather bleak stretch of 
water to the Russian occupied island of 
Sakhalin. We sat and talked for about two 
hours on such subjects as his manner of 
filling in the gaps in his education in the 
fields of marketing, finance, and corporate 
organization. Also talked about the Japan¬ 
ese women — Dick is not married yet. He 
told me that Chad Gibbons was married 
and living in Sulphur City, La. We ended 
our talk with the ethics of business adver¬ 
tising and the gimmicks that are used to 
attract and sell the consumer. 

Yesterday, a letter from George Fuld 
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announced a “new issue from the G. Fuld 
mint.” Date of issue; September 18, 1956. 
Place of issue; Boston, Mass. Weight; 6 
pounds, 13 ounces. Designers; George and 
Phyllis Fuld. On exhibit; 120 Babcock 
Street, Brookline, Mass. George has been 
instructing at Tech since graduation and 
has just received his Sc.D. degree in bio¬ 
chemical engineering. He plans to stay at 
Tech and continue his teaching. 

On October 27,1 am going to attend the 
wedding of a fellow with whom I spent 
three years at Ripon, two years at Tech, 
and about a year and a half in Korea. 
Doug Meyer is marrying Nancy Jane 
Bunker of New Canaan, Conn. I do not 
know a great deal about Nancy but I’ll 
fill you in on the details in the next issue. 

George Fuld had a few other notes on 
his card. Al Hoffman and John Ehrenfeld 
are still “at the old Fort.” See you next 
month. — Vinson W. Bronson, Jr., Secre¬ 
tary, 18 Mellon Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

1955 

I suppose that I should begin this col¬ 
umn by wishing you all a Merry Christ¬ 
mas and a Happy New Year, although it 
sure seems out of context with the beauti¬ 
ful Indian summer we are having in Bos¬ 
ton this October. We really must apologize 
for the antiquity of some of our news, but 
due to this and long grape-vines, you can 
imagine how the system can have a time- 
lag. 

At the end of the summer, I received a 
fine letter from Ed Ehrlich. After gradua¬ 
tion he began work with the Gleason 
Works in Rochester, N. Y., where he went 
through a training program which led to 
his eventual assignment to their Time 
Standards Department as an industrial 
engineer. Last April, Ed became engaged 
to Janet Elizabeth Lawrence of Roches¬ 
ter, N. Y., who is a graduate R.N. of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital School of Nursing 
in Baltimore. At the time of this writing, 
Ed was stationed at the Aberdeen Prov¬ 
ing Ground serving out six months time 
with Uncle Sam. He says that you fellows 
who were not R.O.T.C. should look into 
the scientific and professional part of the 
Reserve Forces Act and get in on the six 
month deal. Thanks a lot, Ed, for the 
nice letter. I hope it may inspire others. 

Another man who is in for six months 
is Marc Gross. Marc, who had been work¬ 
ing for the Patent Office in Washington, 
and attending Georgetown Law School in 
the evenings, finally decided to take a six- 
month vacation from the grind and get 
his military duty out of the way at the 
same time. He writes from Camp Gordon 
that even though he feels like a father to 
the 17 and 18 year olds that make up the 
bulk of the group, and even though he is 
tired of taking truck driver aptitude tests, 
and even though his fingers are being 
worn thin by writing letters home for the 
illiterates, he is having quite an interest¬ 
ing experience, and is pretty anxious to 
finish basic training and get an assign¬ 
ment in his field. After the service, Marc 
plans to resume his studies. He sounds 
really enthusiastic about Patent Law, and 
says that the field has tremendous possi¬ 
bilities for engineers. 

Talking about servicemen, Dave Rados 
was in town for a weekend and brought 


us up to date on what’s new with the 
gang at Wright-Patterson. Dave is sta¬ 
tioned there taking care of contract work 
and procurement for the Air Materiel 
Command. He tells of seeing Dean Zeilon, 
who is now stationed in Texas with the 
Air Force. Dean is married and should be 
a father by the time you people read this. 
(How about sending in the details. Dean?) 
Fred Nelson is also out at Wright-Patter¬ 
son. After graduation, he began work for 
North American in California, where he 
met the girl and was soon married. He is 
now serving out his R.O.T.C. commit¬ 
ment, and I believe that Fred will also 
be a father by the time you read this. 

We have a few weddings to catch up 
on, and there are probably many more of 
which we haven’t heard. On June 24, 
Richard Bergman and Judy Hyman, of 
Bennington College and Kew Garden 
Hills, N. Y„ were married. They are now 
living in Plainfield, N. J., where Dick is 
working for the Shell Oil Company. Lieu¬ 
tenant Jacques Linder was married to 
Joan Helen Fletcher of Binghamton, 
N. Y., on September 1. Jack is stationed 
at Warner Robins A.F.B. in Macon, Ga. 
Lieutenant Walter Fritz, U.S. Army, was 
married to Suzanne Brunstrom of Winter 
Park, Fla., on July 14. 

In June, John Wing and Barbara Bar¬ 
nett, of Wellesley College and Cedar- 
hurst, N. Y., took the vows. They 
honeymooned in Trinidad, where John 
had a job for the summer, and are now 
living in Wellesley. Barbara is a senior 
this year, and John is finishing up at the 
Harvard Business School. On July 21, 
Carroll Barlow led Marianne Forster, of 
Framingham State Teachers’ College and 
Boston, Mass., from the altar. They are 
now living in Chestnut Hill, where Mari¬ 
anne is busily engaged in homemaking 
while Carroll is in sales engineering with 
General Radio in Cambridge. 

Ensign Peter Wallace, U.S.N., and 
Mary Leatha Kelleher, of Smith College, 
Boston University, Emerson College 
graduate school, and of Camden, Maine, 
were married on May 5. Pete is serving 
on the U.S.S. Mississippi, based at Nor¬ 
folk. And last, but not least, Jim Kennedy 
and Marcia Jane Sweeney, of Sargent Col¬ 
lege and Needham Heights, Mass., took 
the vows in October. Jim is working for 
Stone and Webster in Boston. The wed¬ 
ding turned out to be quite a Phi Mu 
Delta reunion. 

Getting away from matrimony, we re¬ 
ceived a nice note from “bachelor” (as 
he terms it) Hal Stubing. He just (Sep¬ 
tember) finished his six-month torn- of 
duty with the army and is back in Buf¬ 
falo, N. Y., with the same company. 

While we are talking about bachelors, 
I suppose this is as good a place as any to 
let the secret out of the bag and tell you 
people what I (Denny) have been up to 
this summer, and why there were no 1955 
notes in the July Review. I was awarded 
an M.I.T. summer overseas fellowship 
which is, in a few words, a round-trip 
ticket to Europe, supplied by an M.I.T. 
fund, and a summer job with a company, 
supplied by the company. I was with the 
Marconi Wireless Company in Chelmsford 
(near London), England, from June 
through the end of August. From August 
’til September 14, I was reduced to the 
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rank of American tourist and took in as 
much of Britain and the Continent as I 
found possible. It was really a terrific 
opportunity, and needless to say, I had a 
wonderful time. There were a few others 
from ’55 over on the same plan. Paul Greiff 
was with Cabot Carbon in England; Dick 
Schwind was with Duval in Stockholm; 
and Mike Horstein was with a computer 
firm in Paris. I traveled up to Scotland 
with Paul and through most of Europe 
with Dick. Dick and I did it up brown 
in a brand new MGA which Dick bought 
on the idea of selling it back in the States. 
It was the ideal means of transportation 
and really allowed us freedom of move¬ 
ment and time-scheduling. We ran into 
Mike by accident (not with the car) in 
Geneva and spent a couple of days hav¬ 
ing a ball of a reunion. It was a wonder¬ 
ful experience and quite an education. 
And it is amazing how M.I.T. is a magic 
word wherever you go. People couldn’t 
pronounce Massachusetts worth a darn, 
but they sure knew what M.I.T. was. (By 
the way, does anybody want to buy an 
MGA?) 

Here comes the confession. Due to all 
the last-minute preparations — finals, boat 
reservations, and so forth — the class 
notes for July were not ready to hand in 
until after the deadline. At least from 
all the gripes we got, we now feel that 
some people actually read this stuff. It 
won’t happen again. 

Well, let’s finish the tale of the Euro¬ 
pean gallivanters. Dick Schwind is now 
back home in Cleveland, where he is 
probably working for Thompson Products, 
or selling used MGAs. Mike is still at 
M.I.T., working for an Sc.D. in electrical 
engineering on a General Electric fellow¬ 
ship, and yours truly is still a teaching 
assistant in Course VI, trying to get in 
my Master’s thesis by February. 

We received a nice card from Joyce 
Davis, which tells of her Master’s degree 
in radiation biology, which she received 
at the University of Rochester on an 
A.E.C. fellowship. After spending nine 
weeks last summer at Brookhaven, she 
retreated back to the academic milieu” 
by accepting a position at Yale as a re¬ 
search assistant in biophysics. A1 Glueck 
received his M.S. at Princeton in chemi¬ 
cal engineering, and is now working in 
Cleveland with the National Advisory 
Committee on aeronautics. Ron Wolff is 
at the Practice School at Oak Ridge. Ira 
Uslander is at Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., 
going through a six-month program. Irwin 
Sterman and Marty Shooman are at 
Sperry’s on Long Island. Bill Lehman is 
at the Cambridge Air Force Research 
Center as a civilian, and Terry Kliman is 
there as a lieutenant. Bob Greene is at 
Aberdeen Prosing Ground on the six- 
month program. Lloyd Gilson is at the 
Lustrex Department of Monsanto’s Plas¬ 
tics Division at Springfield, Mass. 

This pretty much covers the situation 
for now. Have a grand holiday season, 
and let us know about you from time to 
time. — L. Dennis Shapiro, Assistant 
Secretartl, Room 10-185, M.I.T., Cam¬ 
bridge 39, Mass. Dell F. Lanter, Secre¬ 
tary, 54 West 71st Street, New York 
23, N. Y. 


1956 

May I open this month by wishing 
everyone a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year. Business Week, in an interest¬ 
ing article, says that M.I.T. is third among 
schools producing industrial executives. 

It looks as though an era may be pass¬ 
ing. The official announcement of Janet 
Baker-Can's engagement appeared in the 
New York Times. Janet kept us enter¬ 
tained for many hours on WXHR, and her 
betrothal to a Harvard man cuts deeply. 
The announcement did not say our spot 
of old England would not grace the ears 
of those still at the great gray stone walls 
with a bit of culture, but her intended 
does not live in the Hub area. 

Since a pertinent subject for the mem¬ 
bers of “The Most Wanted Class” seems 
to be diamonds, I thought I might do 
some sort of survey of diamond markets 
around the country. Information picked 
up from The New Yorker indicates that 
De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd., of 
England, controls 95 per cent of the dia¬ 
mond production of the world. According 
to the Wall Street Journal, the demand 
for diamonds is greater than the supply 
this year, and from glancing at De Beers 
“snob appeal” ads in the Saturday Eve¬ 
ning Post, listing one carat stones at $600 
to $1,100, I think I will inquire at Gen¬ 
eral Electric to see how their synthetic 
process is coming along. This high price 
level seems to hold over most of the coun¬ 
try, creeping even higher in low-volume 
and out-of-the-way areas. 

To broach the subject and sanctity of 
our classmates bachelorhood, it looks like 
Marv Bahnman and Judy Galavan of 
Cambridge, have sneaked off and got 
hitched (colloquial from Kentucky). Shh! 
It is a secret. Dick Peskin has graced the 
pages of the Philadelphia Bulletin with 
the announcement of his engagement to 
Miss Joan Weiss of West Hartford. Lou 
Schwartz is marrying Miss Rochelle Kline 
of Brookline this month. Bill Dickson wed 
Miss Patricia Ann Lingley of Framing¬ 
ham. Paul Walter exchanged vows with 
Miss Grace Louise Carpenter of Stamford, 
Conn. Richard Shopf married Miss Judith 
Margaret Anderson of Dalton, Mass. 
Marty Reiss wed Miss Rhea Eunice Cohen 
of Brookline. Richard Mateles married 
Miss Roslyn Charlotte Fish of Brookline. 
Richard Lee Unruh wed Miss Nan Leslie 
Mishler of Portland, Ore. Stan Hart ex¬ 
changed vows with Miss Joanna May 
Smith of Conway, N. H. Remember men, 
just because you are earning money, for 
a change, let us not get so enthusiastic 
about sharing it with anyone except Tech. 

To those in the armed forces — hup, 
two, three, four, and whether you write 
with your right or left, write — sound off. 
— Bruce B. Bredehoft, Secretary, 1528 
Dial Court, Springfield, Ill. M. Phillip 
Bryden, Assistant Secretary, Box 37, West 
Topsham, Vt. 

1956G 

The first order of business is to pass 
along commendations to the men of this 
Class who sent along news of themselves 
via the postcard route to the Alumni Of¬ 


fice. The response was excellent. To 
those who haven’t found time to do so, I 
extend this opportunity to get on the 
bandwagon. 

The second item on the agenda con¬ 
cerns the success of a number of M.I.T.’s 
brilliant graduate chemical engineers. 
Word was received from Bill Dickenson, 
Williams’54 and M.S. in chemical engi¬ 
neering practice, M.I.T/56, that he is re¬ 
turning to Kimberly-Clark in Neenah, 
Wis. Another Course X-A graduate, Bruce 
Phillips, Harvard’54, has begun his tech¬ 
nical career with Linde Air Products in 
Tonawanda, N. Y. He is engaged in re¬ 
search on molecular sieve adsorbents. 
Hal Work, Yale’55, is with DuPont in 
Wilmington, Del. We also heard from 
Roger Letts, another Yale engineering 
undergraduate. After finishing his M.S. in 
chemical engineering this summer, he 
found himself the envy of his colleagues 
by becoming the wearer of a gray flannel 
suit for American Cyanamid Company in 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. “The group is in 
experimental statistics, operations re¬ 
search, process math, automation and 
control problems and runs a digital com- 
putor. My job will be to consult with 
plant and research people on applicable 
problems and solve them with the mathe¬ 
maticians.” Roger had a previous inter¬ 
esting assignment working for the 
Graduate House Social Committee in Ac¬ 
quaintance Mixers. Jerry Berkowitz is do¬ 
ing chemical engineering for Grace 
Chemical Company, in New Orleans. A 
recent graduate in chemistry, Leonard 
Newman has located in nearby Winches¬ 
ter, Mass., with National Lead Company. 
He and his family recently bought a new 
home at 8 Phillips Street, Woburn, Mass. 

Many graduates of the United States 
Military Academies at Annapolis and 
West Point have come to M.I.T. for 
graduate study. They have taken a 
varied program of study including elec¬ 
trical engineering, aeronautical engineer¬ 
ing, civil engineering, marine architecture, 
and industrial management. It is our 
pleasure to have heard from a group of 
naval officers who have recently com¬ 
pleted their graduate work here. Lieu¬ 
tenant John E. Rasmussen completed his 
M.S. degree in marine architecture, then 
spent his summer in beautiful Monterey, 
Calif., studying industrial management. 
His next assignment with the Navy is in 
Yokosuka, Japan, for two years. Lieu¬ 
tenant Rosenthee Krag reports he is sta¬ 
tioned in New London, Conn., on 
submarine duty. He also received a Mas¬ 
ter’s degree in marine architecture. After 
graduate study last year, Lieutenant 
Francis Manganaro left for U.S. Naval 
Shipyard in Pearl Harbor, with his wife 
and three children. Lastly, we have heard 
from a Naval Commander, William D. 
Coyne, who came to M.I.T. for graduate 
training in aeronautical engineering. 
Commander Coyne is now a staff officer 
aboard the Commander Carrier of Divi¬ 
sion Seven in the Pacific. 

The officers of the Class would like to 
inform the members that Mai Rivkin has 
been appointed class agent. — Charles 
T. Freedman, Secretary, 134 Cleveland, 
Long Beach, N. Y. 
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APFR LOOMS ARE THE WORLD’S 
NEST SINGLE SHUTTLE LOOMS 

Dr; er High-Speed Automatic Looms, featur¬ 
ing many new developments, are today’s 
ace pted standard for production, economy 
am versatility in weaving. Available in 
sev- ral models and widths, Draper looms are 
cur ently in use in textile mills throughout 
the world. 

I raper looms, accessories and repair parts 
red ce weaving costs. 


TRU FLIGHT SHUTTLE 





DRAPER PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 
FOR BEST PERFORMANCE 


TRU-FORM SHUTTLE 



TRU-MOLD SHUTTLE 





DRAPER 

ATLANTA, GA. 


CORPORATION 


/ HOPEDALE, MASS. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


















Wave Analyzer, $1150 


Type 736 


Frequency Range: 20 cycles to 16 kilocycles 

Frequency Calibration Accuracy: ±(2% + 1 cycle) 

Selectivity: substantially flat 4-cycle bandpass 
over frequency range — see typical quartz- 
crystal filter characteristic at right 


This Analyzer provides the most accurate and 
direct method of separating the components of a 
complex electrical waveform so as to measure their 
amplitudes and frequencies. In its essentials it is a 
heterodyne -type vacuum-tube voltmeter which 
utilizes a unique network of three quartz-crystal fil¬ 
ters for selectivity and exceptional sharpness of 
tuning. 

Ease of use is an important feature. The instru¬ 
ment is direct reading over a very wide voltage range 
of 10 microvolts to 300 volts inclusive, and when 
making comparative measurements, harmonics can 
be identified as low as 80 db below the fundamental 
frequency. The 30-cycle off-resonance selectivity is down at least 60 db . .. 
a factor of 10-1 better than that of any comparable instrument. 

The Wave Analyzer is ideally suited for measurements on all kinds of audio¬ 
frequency equipment, oscillators, amplifiers, telephone and public address 
systems, broadcast receivers and transmitters and other vacuum-tube cir¬ 
cuits. Noise and hum measurements and analyses are also possible. As a 
sharply tuned voltmeter, the Wave Analyzer is invaluable in the measure¬ 
ment of the transmission characteristics of electrical wave filters. In addition, 
it has wide application outside the electronics laboratory, as in the determi¬ 
nation of harmonics of electrical power systems and electrical machinery. 


Input Voltage Range: 0.0003 to 300 volts full scale 
Voltage Accuracy: within ±5% on all ranges 
Modulation Products Suppressed: by at least 70 db 
Hum Suppressed: 75 db 

Input Impedance: 1 megohm for direct voltage 
measurements; 100,000 ohm with input 
potentiometer 

Built-in Calibration System: for both voltage and 
frequency 


Quartz-Crystal 

Filters 

for Flat-Top 
Response 
... and Steep 
Skirt Drop-Off 



GENERAL RADIO Company 


275 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 39, Mass., U.S.A 


Broad Avenue at Linden. Ridgefield, N. J NEW YORK AREA 920 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 5 
1150 York Road. Abmgton, Pa PHILADELPHIA 



WE SELL DIRECT 

Prices are net, FOB Cambridge 
or West Concord, Moss. 


8055 13th St.. Silver Spring. Md WASHINGTON, D C. 


1000 N. Seward St LOS ANGELES 38 













